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PREFACE 

The Sermons in this volume aie published substantially 
as they were written, the writers having had, it need 
hardly be said, at the time of writing, no idea of their 
publication. The selection of them &om among the 
Sermons preached during the six years has been neces- 
sarily unsystematic : and qo also has been the arrange- 
ment of those selected. The Sermons of each preacher 
are placed together ; but each has contributed according 
as associations, or his own preferences, or the wishes of 
others, have guided him. 

This disconnected character of the volume is also 
partly due to the circumstances under which College 
Sermons are preached. Some of the chief seasons of 
the Church's year always fall in vacation, and an 
absence of Sermons for those times, (with some cor- 
responding omissions in the choice and treatment of 
topics,) involves and will explain a certain incom- 
pleteness. And as each preacher's turn comes but a 
few times in the academical year, and at intervals 
comparatively long, each Sermon must ordinarily stand 
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by itself; and there can hardly be any methodical 
laying out of subjects. The only exception to this has 
been in Lent, when it has been our custom for one 
preacher to take all the Sermons during the part of the 
season included in term. Each Lent Sermon in this 
volume therefore stood when preached as one of a 
course, from which it is now detached. 

It will clear up some allusions, and in some cases 
make the general drift of a Sermon more intelligible, 
if the reader will refer to the Table of Contents for the 
time and occasion of its preaching. 

To these explanations in detail I wish to add another 
explanation of a more general kind. We are very 
keenly aware that the publication of such a volume by 
preachers so young and inexperienced may seem and 
perhaps be presumptuous. It has been with great doubt 
and hesitation that we have decided upon it. But to 
those who have lived together through the opening 
years of a place like this, the associations of that time 
have a sacredness and power, which made us feel it 
weU worth some risk, in order, I will not say to embalm 
their memory, but rather to keep alive some of their 
force and freshness* And College Sermons are, in re- 
trospect, from the nature of the case, points round 
which many memories group themselves. We offer 
this volume therefore primarily to those to whom we 
have dedicated it, in the hope that it may recall some 
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of the higher associations and thoughts of years which 
their loyalty and sympathy did so much to make happy 
to ourselves. But we hope that it may also be accepted 
from us,^by those who subscribed and worked with 
large faith and trust to start the College, as a token 
that we have at least tried to do what they desired 
should here be done. May I express the earnest hope 
that they, and many others whose friendship to the 
CoUege is more recent, do not fail to give it the con- 
tinuing support of their prayers ?i 

So far as my hopes for the usefulness of the volume 
have travelled beyond the circle of those directly con- 
nected with us, it has been when I have thought that 
it might do some slight service to the great cause of 
religious or, as for clearness' sake it has sometimes to 
be called, dogmatic education. It may perhaps show, to 
the encouragement of those to whom such education is 
dear, and to the removal of some of the suspicions and 
objections of those who criticise or resist it, that in 
all grades of education, and not least in the highest or 
academical grade, what Churchmen seek is not a thing 
of form or words, nor an opportunity of training young 
controversialists, but the precious liberty of ministering 
to growing minds and souls the stores of moral, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual life, of which we believe the 

1 A Form of Frayer, which is in daily use in the CoUege Chapel, 
wiU be found at the end of the volume. 
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truths and doctrines of the Christian faith to be the 
indispensable sources. To myself it has been a chief 
source of happiness in college work to find that this, 
which I believe to be ^^ natural education for men 
since the revelation of Jesus Christ, is also still possible 
and simple ; and that this faith and purpose still supply 
a great unity, under which Churchmen can unite their 
diversities of gifts in a joint life and work, which is 
the richer and stronger for those diversities. 

E. S. Talbot. 
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W^t S)erMce of (SoU ^e Principle of Dailp Life. 

** O praise the Lord^ ye angels of His, ye that excel in strength, ye that 

fulfil His commandment, and hearken unto the voice of His words, 

O praise the Lord, all ye His hosts, ye servants of His that do His 

pleasure. O speak good of the Lord, all ye works of His, in all 

places of His dominion: praise thou the I^rd, O my souV^ 

Psalm ciii. 20-22. 

These verses contain or imply an answer — the unvary- 
ing answer of Holy Scripture — to the question which 
is ever recurring, which perplexed wise and anxious 
heathen men, and still puts itself at one time or 
another to each of us — the question, I mean, What is 
the object of man ? for what end do we — the human 
race, or the individuals who make it up — find ourselves 
here on earth? Various are the answers which men 
have given, and give. To please himself, to find happi- 
ness, to search farther and farther into knowledge, to 
perfect the race ; each of these has been said to be the 
end of man. The Bible carries us high above these 
selfish answers. It lifts our eyes upwards from earth 
to the glorious order of the heavens, and to Him that 
sitteth thereon ; and with the Psalmist in the text we 
leam to look upon man as part of a mighty universe — 
his voice but one note in a wondrous harmony of 

B 
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praise; his course but one among many orbits of 
obedient service; his race but one among countless 
orders of beings, reaching upwards to the highest 
angels, reaching downwards to the lowest creature that 
hath breath, to whom there is but one task, end, and 
function — the service of God their Maker. In this 
glorious universe it was man's privilege to stand, the 
last created, perhaps the best beloved, able to mirror 
back to the eyes of the Creator His own perfections 
reflected in the nature which was made in the image 
and likeness of HimseK; able to pay Him the re- 
joicing, generous, worthy service of a free will and 
understanding heart. This was his privilege ; and when 
Adam fell, and falling lost it so that he could no longer 
stand before God, but hid himself in the trees of the 
garden, it was restored by Christ. Man is once again 
privileged to look upon God ; to offer sacrifices, for they 
are acceptable to God by Jesus Christ; to glorify the 
Father, since in Christ the promises are fulfilled of 
which the object is the glory of God by us. Glorious 
privilege, my brethren, that we have in Christ ! We 
may take again our rightful place in the creation of 
God ; we may join again in the tribute of service, in 
which the worship of the bright hosts of heavenly 
beings unites with the silent and ordered obedience 
of the unintelligent creation. Look forward into the 
future, and you will see this gift of Christ fully 
bestowed. You will see in heaven the redeemed ser- 
vants of God stand — as but for sin they might have 
always stood — ceaselessly worshipping Him. And when 
we read of this unbroken worship, let us remember that 
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it is only on account of our own weakness, and because 
even the best worldly occupations engross us and draw 
us down from God, that we distinguish between worship 
and service. All true service is in a measure worship ; 
and so we may well believe that in the unceasing 
heavenly worship is included a perfect service, the 
execution of God's commands by beings who have no 
law or impulse but His wilL Perfectly they worship, 
perfectly they serve ; the harmony which sin had dis- 
turbed is again made perfect by Christ. Once again 
God can look down upon His creation, and pronounce 
it to be very good. 

I have dwelt, my brethren, upon this position and 
destiny of man, because it colours and alters our whole 
life on earth and all, even the smallest, of its parts. 
For if our life here is, as has been so often said, but 
the preparation and training time for heaven, in which 
by constant striving and effort we get more and more 
free from all that unfits us for life in that world, and 
more and more fit, as one may, for such a life and its 
occupations, then surely it must be quite clear that if 
the continual sacrifice of service is to be our occupation 
there, it must be our duty here not merely to serve 
Him upon the whole, but to make His service the rule 
of every part of our lives, the impulse of every action, 
and the standard by which we must try ourselves in 
the details of self-examination. 

It seemed to me that, having to speak to you this 
afternoon at a time which to me is overpoweringly 
solemn, and of which each of you will realize in some 
degree the importance, the opening of the work of this 
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College, this thought might, if God pleases to bless my 
words, come home to our hearts and strike a key-note 
for us more fitly than any other. We are met to begin 
a common life, a time of unspeakable importance to us 
all; to you, because it is a time when God specially 
puts you in trust with your own souls, and when the 
character is formed, maybe for life ; to us, because the 
charge of His work in this place is the most honour- 
able, and therefore the most terribly responsible, burthen 
which God has yet laid upon us. Let me draw out 
then a little in detail the bearing upon our daily life in 
this place of this great thought, that our life and all its 
parts must not merely be consistent with, but he a sacri- 
fice of service offered to Almighty God in Jesus Christ. 
I. First, although, as we have seen, service and 
worship may in heaven blend in one, yet as heat, which 
science shows to be only a form of motion, is for prac- 
tical purposes a thing distinct from it, so the devout 
adoration of Almighty God must be distinct from those 
duties of daily business in which He bids us actively 
serve Him. And doubtless it is of the two the more 
heavenly : the things of earth which we treat in daily 
life do, although we handle them in His name and for 
His sake, yet soil our hands and engross our faculties. 
In devotion we turn from them to be alone with God, 
or rather in company with a worshipping universe 
to look towards God alone. In those moments we 
are purely God's : and therefore not only because He 
condescends to bid us pay Him acknowledgment 
and reverence, to tell us that in some way past our 
comprehension it ministers to His glory and to His 
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blesseduess that we should do so, nor only because in 
return for our devotion He sends down the favours and 
graces which our souls and bodies need, but also 
because the time consecrated to devotion gives a hea- 
venly tone to all our life, tightens as it were again into 
tunefulness the relaxing strings of our soul, and sets us 
consciously in that presence of God, which we ought 
unbrokenly to realize, should we rejoice in the oppor- 
tunities which are offered in this place. Far be it from 
me to claim such a devotional temper as I have de- 
scribed ; but let us enter upon our services here deter- 
mined one and all to acquire it You already know 
what they will be. We shall begin each week with 
the most solemn and blessed of all services ; the highest 
act of worship, because in it we not only come before 
Him, but verily and indeed receive Him to dwell in us : 
the most solemn dedication of ourselves, renewed each 
time we receive His Body and Blood, to the service of 
Him, with whom we beg to be united, as branches to 
the life-bearing vine. Let us begin the week with this, 
earnestly prepared for beforehand, gratefully remembered 
afterwards. Let it be the kernel of our lives. And 
then throughout the week we shall begin and end each 
day with consecrating worship here. You know already 
our authoritative desire that you should come here 
regularly every morning. Let me explain it. We are 
charged with your training, and under that responsi- 
bility we cannot think it right to leave wholly to your 
own option to form or not to form any habit of public 
worship. But we hope most earnestly that you will 
outrun us far; not only that in our morning chapel 
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your glad willingness to come will destroy the need ot 
any pressure^ so distasteful to us^ to compel reluctant 
and formal attendance ; but also that you will like to 
come and close the day together before Almighty God, 
asking pardon for its sins, praising Him for its mercies, 
and begging grace to amend. This service will be short 
as beseems its hour, drawn from forms which devout 
men have for many ages used. The Evening Prayer of 
our Prayer-book, which some of us think it our duty 
as clergymen to say, we shall say earlier; and it 
may be a pleasure to some of you, as time and occupa- 
tion may permit, to join us. So much for our public 
services. Let me beg you most earnestly that these 
shall not be alL In a time when your temptations — 
whether to unbelief, or to vice, or to carelessness — ^will 
be great, and your opportunities for good great also, do 
not neglect those two great sources of heavenly strength 
— fixed times of private prayer, and daily study of the 
Word of God : both are indispensable to bring home to 
you God's requirements and your own needs ; in other 
words to show you how, and to give you the strength 
wherewith, to serve Him. Make it an iron rule that 
no day should pass without these, and ask Gop's 
blessing upon them. 

II. But, secondly, you will come out from these more 
sacred parts of your time to do your daily work, and 
live your worldly life. This too must be made the 
service of God. To remember that this must be done 
will enable you to do it. The thought will overshadow 
your lives with a sense of responsibility. Our Lord's 
parable of the talents entrusted to the servants may 
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deepen this sense. Whatever powers creatures have — 
much more such a creature as man, created once by 
God, re-created in Jesus Christ — are talents to be 
employed, laid out at interest, for their God. Such is 
your talent of time, and of the faculties given you to 
use it. Dignify your work by remembering this. You 
are here by God's permission and favour to gain, in 
this University and College, training and culture of the 
mind ; and you will do well to remember that honest 
work, regular and thoughtful habits, are necessary to 
secure for you these great advantages. But you may 
also, if you will, take the higher and yet simpler 
thought that your work must be done with all industry, 
your time spent with all care, because God appoints 
you your work, and gives you your time. You will not 
need to enquire whether you can see the advantage of 
all the work on which you may be employed : you will 
be contented with the principle on which you do it. 
You wiU not mind whether it is work which will bring 
you honours, or whether it be plain passwork : in either 
case the same aim and spirit will animate and dignify 
it. So too with your other occupations and interests : 
all that ministers to intelligence and refinement of 
thought^ thorough and wide cultivation of mind, is 
eagerly sought by the true believer in Christ, because 
he sees in self-improvement the process by which an 
instrument committed to him by God for His service is 
fitted to do that service more perfectly. He cannot 
afford to let one talent lie idle, since for each he is 
responsible to its real owner ; nor does he wish to do 
8O4 because he delights in doing with them his little 
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part for the God Who is his Father, to Whom he owes 
and would fain pay all that he has for gratitude. 

Deal again in like manner with the talent of money. 
Much is commonly said on this subject which I will 
venture to call not only wrong but thoroughly un- 
christian; and in opening with you to-day a ooU^e, 
of which simplicity, frugality, and sobriety of life and 
manners are, we trusty to be characteristic, I desire to 
put before you what seems to me to be the right reason 
for desiring that it should be sa Simple living, then, 
is not desirable, merely because we have not money to 
afford better ; it is a false notion, which adds to poverty 
much of the bitterness which is often found in it. 
Wrong, unchristian, as I said, is that phrase which we 
so often hear : *' He spends his money fast ; but then he 
can afford it." Can he afford it? Can he afford to 
squander on Ms own pleasures what was given to Mm 
for God's service? True, there is dauik sin where a 
man is beyond his means recklessly self-indulgent and 
extravagant; one who has perhaps come here at the 
cost of many an effort cmd self-denial among those at 
home, and then lives at ease while they are stinting 
themselves to provide even his necessary expenses. 
Yes, two grievous sins, the sins of dishonesty and of base 
unfilial ingratitude and disrespect, sins against the eighth 
and fifth commandments are in this case added to that 
of luxury. But luxury is of itself a sin ; the wealthiest 
cannot without great sin make his own pleasure cmd 
comfort the rule of his expenditure. We come back to 
our great principle. He is spending that which is not 
his own. A servant — ^he is living as if he were master. 
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In proportion as GrOD gives us faith to realise our true 
position, we shall be less inclined to spend for ourselves, 
more to spend for Him. The precept of our Lord to 
the rich young man, " Sell that thou hast, and give to 
the poor,"i is not indeed a precept for us. He does not 
command it, and in most of us it would therefore be 
wrong to act as if He did. But although not a law for 
our conduct, it may be a standard for our desires; I 
mean that, as we grow more truly godly, we shall more 
desire to give all that we have, so far as that is possible, 
for His glory and service. Nor is this all. We shall 
not merely economise in order to have more to give; 
we shall live simply for simplicity's own sake. Solem- 
nized by living in God's sight, by devoting ourselves 
to so magnificent an object as the service of Almighty 
God, we shall have no mind to think much of ourselves. 
Like one who is high wrought by some interest and 
excitement, so that he is comparatively indifferent to 
what happens close to him, and a pain which racked 
him a moment ago he is not conscious of now, so shall 
we be. Earthly satisfactions will lose their savour ; for 
we are strangers and pilgrims here seeking a better 
country, higher joys : nay, God's grace may help us until 
the attractions of self-indulgence are overcome by fear ; 
for we know *' how hardly shall they that have riches " 
— that is, are in enjoyment of what they desire — ^help 
** trusting in riches,"* and therefore failing of the king- 
dom of God. Approach, my brethren, in this spirit the 
manner of life which is set before you in this plaxse, and 
you will feel, I think, its dignity and propriety; you 

^ S. Matt six. 21. ' S. Maxk z. 23, 24, 
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will feel its congmity with oar other more obviouslj 
religious objects. Toa will enter into onr intentions, 
and what otherwise might be irksome will be agreeable 
to yotL In the roles which yon have had in your hands 
you will find some intended to put upon you a measure 
of restraint in the matter of expense. In framing them 
we have only been true to the charge given to us, when 
we were entrusted with a coU^e of which one of the 
objects had been publicly announced to be ''to discourage 
habits of expense." Charged with your care, we have 
tried to give you not only the guidance and bias, but 
also the help and support which rules supply to those 
who would do right, but whom weakness of will or 
others' influence might bend from their purpose. You 
will believe me, I think, when I say that, saving what 
is necessary for this object, they have not been framed 
without an anxious desire to avoid fettering you by 
needless and vexatious restraints, without careful allow- 
ance for what may be natural and reasonable in those 
who, like yourselves, are young, or without the most 
eameat anxiety to avoid repelling you by trying to 
compel too far, and the wish to leave you ample room 
to outrun, by the acceptable offering of volimtary seK- 
denial and frugality, all that is enjoined. It is little 
that we can do ; to start you and to help you we have 
tried ; the rest is with yourselves. 

One word more. I have tried to show you how all 
that is distinctive and peculiar in our life here is 
founded on one principle, and that the simplest at once 
and the grandest of all principles, the master principle 
of religious life. And now I bid you welcome to this 
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place, and GoD-speed in your life here. Already I can 
do it, with a thankful as well as a prayerful heart. 
You have begun welL Thankfully indeed I saw so 
many this morning at our first College Conmiunion. 
You have, in the words of the prophet of old, "proved" 
God whether He will not bless you ; be sure He wilL 
In the strength of that blessing go on and prosper ; yea, 
"go from strength to strength."^ Our responsibility is 
great ; but yours is great also. Upon us both together 
will depend the future of this place, the child of so 
many prayers and hopes. Pray for us, as we shall 
pray for you; let us live in love and confidence with 
one another. Many eyes will be turned upon us; 
many will watch in intense anxiety for our success; 
some perhaps disposed to look unfavourably on our 
principles, and to expect our failure. In order to face 
with confidence this observation, and to satisfy those 
who desire our success, we have nothing strange or 
hard to do, but only to prove the living power of a life, 
whose spring and principle is the service of God; to 
show forth His praise not only with our lips, but in 
our lives. 

" Happy are the people that are in such a case ; yea, 
blessed are the people who have the Lord for their 

G0D."« 

^ Fsalm Izzxiv. 7. ' Psalm cxliv. 15. 



SERMON II. 
GD^e ContlineM of 3Uteptable ®ffennsK. 

^^ I will not offer unto the Lord my God of that which doth cost me 

nothing,^^ — 2 Samuel xxiv. 24. 

Here, as ever and anon from out of aU that is passing 
and temporary in the Old Testament, from the midst of 
the imperfect thoughts which we find there about God 
and about divine things as yet only partly revealed, 
flashes forth in sublime simplicity a principle of un- 
changing value, a truth true for every generation of 
men, for every individual character, because directly 
dependent upon the relation of God to man, and man 
to God, arising directly out of the conditions which 
govern by divine appointment the probation of every 
child of man. David, the king of ancient Israel, speaks 
here as an apostle might speak ; his words are as fresh 
to-day as when he spoke them. 

let us recall the occasion.^ David, favoured by God, 
blessed with every gift of prosperity, had yielded in an 
evil hour either to the temptation to distrust God's 
promise that He would increase Israel, or to a self- 
congratulating pride, had bidden Joab take the number 
of the people, and in his temporary blindness had 

^ Cf. 2 Sam. xxiv. and 1 Ghron. xxL 
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refused to heed the remonstrance which even his 
worldly-minded servant was able to make; for "the 
king's word was abominable to Joab." For the moment — 
and it is an abiding warning to us, my brethren, if we 
are tempted to complacency at our own goodness or con- 
sistency — the man after God's own heart saw less than 
the cruel and bloodstained soldier who received his order. 
For the moment, but not for long ; for David's conscience 
was tender, and the work was hardly done when he con- 
fessed, " I have sinned greatly because I have done this 
thing." Then, as before, when he had sinned with 
Bathsheba, the sin, we cannot doubt, was forgiven ; but 
the punishment was not withdrawn: a punishment 
which had a close connection with the sin. The people 
whom he had desired to number were to be cut short 
by war, or by famine, or by pestilence. He was to 
choose, and he chose the pestilence, because in it, how- 
ever terrible the visitation, he could recognize (such 
was his strong and vivid faith) the direct action of a 
God whom long experience had taught him to know 
for a God of great and untiring mercy. The pestilence 
fell ; it began seemingly in the country districts, but it 
crept rapidly across the land till it threatened the 
crowded population of the capital itself. At that 
moment God stayed the destroying angel's hand, and 
waited as it were for David. It was a moment of 
intense agony for the gentle yet passionately susceptible 
soul of the king, as the vision was made plain to him, 
and he saw the sword of God's angel suspended in act 
to fall over the city of his people, and knew that the 
guilt which it was to avenge was his own. Yet there 
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was a hope ; the sword had not fallen ; David grasped 
at the possibility of mercy. In such a supreme crisis 
the heart, wrung to its very bottom, yields words utterly 
real, which bring forth out of its inmost depths con- 
victions perhaps hardly realized before, but now in the 
fiery light of the emergency made plain as the testimony 
of its inmost consciousness. All mankind have an 
interest in the words which such men at such moments 
utter. Let us hear how David speaks ; for be sure at 
that moment his vision of truth is clear, the scales 
have fallen from his eyes. Already clad, together with 
the elders of his people, in sackcloth, the garment of 
humiliation, he falls now upon his face ; for reverence 
and fear have conquered pride, and David said unto 
God, "Is it not I that commanded the people to be 
numbered ? Even it is I that have sinned and done evil 
indeed ; but as for these sheep, what have they done ? 
Let Thine hand, I pray Thee, Lobd my God, be on me, 
and on my father's house, but not on Thy people that 
they should be plagued." It was the instinct of a great 
and generous soul to offer himself as the atonement for 
the sin which, though it was his own, was yet in regard 
of its punishment his people's. It was the instinct of 
Moses when he said, "Blot me, I pray Thee, out of Thy 
book which Thou hast written."^ It was the instinct of 
S. Paul when he said, " I could wish that myself were 
accursed from Christ for my brethren."^ David offered 
herein his best; God accepted it, but taught him withaL 
He sent Gad to say, " Go up and rear an altar unto the 
Lord." The intercession, however fervent, however 

1 Ex. mrii. 82. ' Bom. iz. 8. 
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self-sacrificing, must axjknowledge, by submitting to be 
joined to a sacrifice offered upon an altar, that in itself 
it could not atone ; that atonement was more than man 
could ofifer until God showed the way. As yet the 
figure of the angel hung motionless over Jerusalem, the 
arm was stUl uplifted, the sword was still bare. But 
the hope was brighter. God was dealing with David ; 
the pause in the destruction was prolonged. So David 
went up at the saying of Gad, which he spake in the 
name of the Lord. He turned to offer sacrifice. The 
materials were at hand — a threshingfloor as the place; 
oxen as victims for the bumt-offering ; wheat which was 
stacked close by for the accompanying meat-offering, 
and the farm instruments which could be laid hands 
upon to serve in the emergency for wood. They were 
private property belonging to Araunah, or Oman, one 
of the old Jebusites from whom David had conquered 
Jerusalem. But he made no difficulty. He seems to 
have been honoured by the king's visit, and he offered 
everything with the most lavish generosity, "Take it 
to thee ; I give it alL" And apparently he could well 
spare it. Possibly he was the king of the conquered 
nation ; anyhow he seems to have been a wealthy man : 
" All these things did Araunah, a king " (or in our ver- 
sion, as a king), " give unto the king." But now David's 
heart spoke out, and forbade him to accept the offer. 
He had just learnt that atonement was not what he 
could offer of himself, yet he did not therefore conclude 
that he might merely receive without effort or cost, and 
mechanically offer up, a sacrifice- of atonement accept- 
able to God. No ; he came out with this great spiritual 
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principle: "Nay; but I will surely buy it of thee at a 
price : neither will I offer unto the Lord my God of 
that which doth cost me nothing." And observe how 
completely he did it; bought not only the materials, 
but the place, and at a princely price — six hundred 
shekels of gold. Then he was accepted. Fire came 
down upon the offering, and the Lord commanded the 
angel, and he put up his sword in his sheath. Not only 
so, but from that moment the hill of that acceptable 
sacrifice, the hill of the vision of God, Mor-jah, Moriah, 
was marked out to be the place ^ on which two temples 
were successively built, where the glory of God dwelt, 
in which the appointed sacrifices were offered, and 
towards which therefore prayers were acceptably made. 
The hill of Zion remained for ever a memorial of that 
day when David had offered the prayer not without the 
sacrifice of atonement, and had refused to offer the 
sacrifice without cost to himself. 

And, my brethren, may we not say that this prin- 
ciple, that every acceptable offering must be costly, has 
received the sanction of one greater than David, even 
God Himself? May we not say that in the fulness of 
time God, having taught man that he was unable to 
offer sacrifice, undertook according to his eternal pur- 
pose Himself to offer the sacrifice which Himself 
required ? And did He not do this according to David's 
rule? We cannot indeed understand how God can 
sacrifice or give up anything; how He who is always 
perfect can give up aught, or in any sense pay a price, 
we cannot understand. Yet we know that God the 

1 This seems the probable inference from 2 Chron. iii. 1. 
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Father so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son ; we know that GrOD the Son gave Him- 
self; that we are bought by God at no less a price; 
that the sacrifice divinely oflFered on the cross cost God 
no less than this. Surely, so far as God's ways can be 
known to us, He has set forth by His own doings this 
great law : " I will not offer unto the Lord my God of 
that which doth cost me nothing." The Cross of our 
Lord is the memorial of the most perfect conformity to 
that law. 

But, my brethren, if this be so, surely we must not, 
as we are sometimes inclined to do, treat that Cross, 
that Sacrifice, as absolving us from this law which 
David acknowledged. God taught him to sacrifice, and 
Araunah offered as a king the means, but David would not 
sacrifice without paying the price. So God has taught 
us where to look for the sacrifice which atones for us : 
I mean, of course, our Lord's. He has taught us to 
plead this as our means of averting His judgments 
upon our sins. Himself has taken Araunah's part; 
and as Abraham said to Isaac, " My son, God will 
provide Himself a lamb for a burnt-offering," ^ so He has 
provided the Lamb of God " without spot"^ that " taketh 
away the sin of the world ;"8 He has put into our hands 
by gift, " without money and without price,"* the means 
by which we may make the benefits of that sacrifice 
our own, the solemn memorial-offering of the Sacrament 
of His Body and Blood, wherein we have an access, by 
which in prayer sprinkled with that Blood, appealing to 

1 Gen. zxiL 8. MS. Peter L 19. 

s S. John i. 29. « Isaiah 1. 1. 
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that Death, we " come boldly to the throne of grace." ^ 
These, my brethren, are the means of atonement, and 
these God, like Araunah, gives and bids us take. Now 
comes the question. Are we free from that which bound 
the conscience of David ? May we offer unto the Lobd 
our God of that which doth cost us nothing? Is it 
enough to take this Gift from God, and proffer it to Him? 
May we claim' salvation in the name of the Seicrifice of 
our Lord without cost or pain or sacrifice to ourselves ? 

"We know that it is not so. The cross of Christ is 
enough for us ; yet " whosoever doth not bear his cross, 
and come after Me, cannot be My disciple." ^ Our Lobd 
is crucified for us, yet the Christian is crucified with 
Christ His sufferings were surely all -perfect, yet an 
apostle dares to say that he "fills up that which is 
behind of the afllictions of Christ."* 

Nor would you hesitate to tell me what cost it is 
which we are to incur — what we are to sacrifice in 
order that the sacrifice of Christ which we plead may 
be acceptable for us. You would recall how we are 
bidden to "present our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God,"* and see that the " spiritual sacri- 
fices"*^ which S. Peter tells us we are a "holy priest- 
hood" appointed "to offer up," are the sacrifices of 
ourselves, our lives, our faculties, transformed by the 
power of the Divine Spirit into something worthy of 
God's acceptance. 

Compare such sacrifice with David's. He offered 
money — six hundred shekels of gold. And ours is the 

1 Heb. iv. 16. ■ S. Luke xiv. 27. » Col. i. 24. 

* Bom. xii. 1. * 1 Pet«r ii. 6. 
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sacrifice of money, though a truer money than any 
coinaga life, health, and strength, time, activity, 
capacities of enjoyment, warm springs of feeling, power 
of imagination or of intellect, these are true wealth; 
these, like money, may be spent upon ourselves, or they 
can be spent upon God. These will go further than any 
money in the purchase of pleasure. With them a man 
may with very little money have a life full of bright- 
ness ; without them the most princely fortunes can buy 
no pleasure ; and therefore these may become the most 
valuable sacrifice that we can offer to God. They are 
so sacrificed by any one who, instead of making it the 
business of his life to plan with skilful selfishness how 
to make his life most full of pleasure and free frpm 
pain, and how to make his personal endowments, his 
opportunities and possessions, go furthest in the pur- 
chase of enjoyment, sets himself to reckon how he may 
most profitably invest those powers and opportunities 
so that they may yield the best return for the honour 
and service of God. 

I have said these things are money, because we have 
our choice* how to spend them ; but they are unlike 
money in that they cannot be hoarded. They pass away 
if we keep them; they vanish unless they are spent. 
We start richly endowed with such wealth ; youth has 
a lai^e fortune of them. But each year diminishes 
them; time is gone, energy flags, enthusiasm cools, 
until old age is left like a man with narrow means, 
vrith little to give, and little to spend upon itself And 
as with life, so with every portion of it, every space of 
time. We are wealthy at the beginning; we grow 
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poorer, whether for ourselves or for sacrifice, as it goes 
on; and therefore here is a golden rule for us. He 
who would foUow David's words, only in a Christian 
sense, must offer the first-fruits of his time or powers, 
must begin from the first; for at any later time the 
sacrifice must needs be less lavish and worthy of God ; 
it must needs be a less amount of this true money, and 
therefore less perfectly conform to this law, "I will 
not offer imto the Lord my God of that which doth 
cost me nothing." 

Let us apply this, my brethren, in the general and in 
the particular to ourselves. In general; for we here 
are yoimg men. To all the words which the Preacher 
spoke more than two thousand years ago to the young 
Jews of his time apply as a practical precept, "Ee- 
member now thy Creator."^ There is none of us too old 
to feel that he still retains part of his opportunity 
of fulfilling those words ; as I am afraid there is none 
of us too young to feel with sadness as we think of 
childhood, boyhood, schoolboy life, that a part of that 
opportunity is already gone. 

As young men, then, let us lay this lesson to our 
hearts. Think how different in its value and costliness 
is the sacrifice of one's self which is begun in youth 
and continued from youth. Think how much we have 
to offer now, which we shall not have later. For let 
us acknowledge freely that the world is often very 
satisfying to a yoimg man ; and one who spends himself 
freely upon his own pleasures is likely enough to obtain 
a very reasonable return. But on that very jwjcount he 

1 Eodes. zii. 1. 
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can offer to the Lord his God of that which doth cost 
him something. To men of your age, for example, 
amusements have an excitement, and society of com-^ 
panions a fascination which is quite unlike anything in 
later life, when we grow colder. And therefore these 
things will very likely make your life pleasant enough, 
although you allow them now to engross you so that 
you neglect your work or waste your money or 
forget the reverent and thoughtful recollection of God 
which ought to sanctify your hearts. But then, if you 
wait till this ceases to be so before you give up the 
heedless life, spent without any active sense of re- 
sponsibility, which so many thousand undergraduate 
lives in Oxford have been and are, if you wait till 
these things have lost their charm before you take up 
a more serious and earnest life, you see you will have 
lost your opportunity, and, comparatively speaking, you 
will only be able to offer unto the Lord your God of 
" that which doth cost you nothing." 

Or again, consider how much more spontaneous and 
free our service may be in youth than afterwards, and 
therefore how much more precious. Public opinion, for 
example, requires more of older men ; it expects them to 
be more serious, and sober, and thoughtful. It makes 
excuses for the young, and condones heedlessness and 
even sin in them, and calls these things by light names. 
And therefore, without any reference to our Heavenly 
Father, men naturally grow more regular and so forth 
as they grow older, merely because it is expected of 
them. That is easy and natural ; but therefore, you see, 
as a sacrifice it is valueless ; it costs them nothing 
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Now it is different ; now you can offer to Gk)D out of 
love and devotion to Him what is not^ in the same 
sense, expected of you. 

So again with circumstances. Hereafter perhaps 
they will force you to work, and to work in regular 
hours each day. You will have to do so for your living ; 
or you will have ttJcen a post which you would forfeit if 
you did not do so. Then necessity will secure that you do 
the work ; but now it is very much at your own option. 
The pressure that we can put upon you can hardly do 
more than assist the unsteadiness of your own purpose ; 
it certainly cannot turn an idle man into an industrious 
one. And therefore you have the chance of doing work 
by your own self-denial, of offering to the Lord your 
God of that which doth cost you something. So again 
for those who are to take Holy Orders. Our attendance 
at God's service is binding on us as a professional duty ; 
and therefore we have lost that much of what once 
we could sacrifice. That will be your case one day. 
But now it is otherwise : now you can choose sometimes 
between God's worship and other things, and so offer 
of that which costs you something. 

Again, my brethren, you know how temptations 
which are temptations in youth cease to be tempta- 
tions or cease to lead to pleasure afterwards. I need 
not dwell on this; it is proverbial. But it applies to 
other temptations besides those which might first occur 
to you. It applies to vanity. Vanity of personal 
appearance, for instance, cannot be much temptation 
after a man is young. The vanity of a man who builds 
many castles in the air about what his own as yet untried 
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powers are to efifect will soon have its wings clipped by 
experience. The vanity of being a leader of others, the 
vanity of popularity, has much less scope afterwards, 
when men have each their own work, than in a society 
like ours, where, living close together, we are matched 
with one another. Thus, you see, many temptations 
will find their own antidote hereafter. But see the 
opportunity that will thereby be lost. God loves to 
see sin resisted, temptation conquered, out of pure love 
to Him alone, out of pure devotion to His Will; and 
therefore there is no one who can offer shekels of gold 
half so many or so precious as the young man who 
offers by God's grace and help to Gk)D the sacrifice of 
a temperate, chaste, humble, devout life, at the time when 
temptations to indulgence, frivolity, worldliness, are so 
alluring or so constraining, are baited with so much 
pleasure, or are possessed of such a fiery power of 
vehement assault. Such a life offered together with 
the Sacrifice of Christ is indeed accepted; for it is a 
sacrifice which has cost him something. 

This is the general application. Will you allow me 
to add two or three words more in particular ? 

First to you, my brethren (and friends I hope to be), 
who have just come among us. This year will be the 
first-firuits of your Oxford life, and perhaps, if not quite 
at first, yet soon you will be exposed to its greatest 
temptations and distractions. It is an engrossing life 
to plunge into. It is difficult to keep one's head quite 
clear in the confusion of new surroundings, and to walk 
quite steadily in the new freedom from control. Later 
on in the time other things come in to help a man to 
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make the best of his time. In the first place, the mere 
excitement and novelty wear off, amusements and 
society grow more monotonous after a year or. two; 
and then the most important examinations, which seem 
to you a long way off now, are nearer and men feel 
they must set to work ; and there is the feeling that the 
Oxford time is more than half gone^ and something must 
be done now, if anything is to be done at all. These 
are helps which you have not now. But you know 
already what I am going to draw from this : you have 
a most precious opportunity for sacrificing to the Lobd 
your God ; your time is now entire, and if you offer it 
it will be from a single motive. But if you wait, you 
will have a broken fragment only left to offer to Him ; 
and things will so favour your making the best use of 
your last year that it will comparatively cost you 
nothing to offer that fragment. Will you not then, my 
dear brethren, bear in mind, and renew Simday by 
Sunday, or as often as you think right, the vows which 
so many of you made this morning, and from the first 
— ^through your freshman's term and your first year, 
as well as what remains — 'offer and present unto God 
yourselves, your souls and bodies, to be a reasonable 
holy and lively sacrifice unto God V ^ 

And you, my friends, who are entering upon the last 
year, or latter part of your Oxford life, do not think 
that I have no word for you except that of criticism on 
the past — that I have nothing to say except to contrast 
your position with that of your juniors, who have now 
in their hands an opportunity which has passed from 

^ Prayer of Oblation in the Order for Holy Communion. 
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you. That thought is indeed for you, as it is still more 
for us, who are again your seniors, a solemn one, not to 
be put aside till we have learnt its lesson. But having 
looked backward to learn self-distrust and humility, 
look forward with thankfulness and courage at the 
opportunity which remains. This precious year, the 
last year, or at any rate the opening of the last part, of 
your University course, in which your larger experience 
and more full-grown powers may enable you to gain so 
much — it is indeed, if the end of Oxford residence, yet 
the first-fruits of your grown-up life. I have heard a 
man say, "After I go down, I must go into regular work 
all the rest of my life, and I will make the best of this 
time for enjoyment" But do you adopt a very different 
rule; and if this is the last year of freedom, the last 
year of the more light-hearted time of life, before the 
responsibilities of life finally settle as a burthen upon 
the back, then remember it is an offering which you 
wiU never again be wealthy enough to offer, and buy it 
at a price by the dedication of aU its happy freedom 
and keen interests to the service of your God ; because 
you " will not offer unto the Lord your God of that 
which doth cost you nothing," because you will not 
wait to serve God untU there is comparatively nothing 
else to do. 

And among you, in particular, there are some who 
look forward to the ministry of the Church of Christ. 
You have an opportunity, if you conform to David's 
law, of obtaining a blessing, I cannot tell how great, 
upon your whole clerical life. You will spend some 
time after your degree in preparing, here or elsewhere. 
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for Holy Orders, and then you will natorally devote 
yourself to it. The bishop's examination will be near ; 
you will read your Bible and Greek Testament, and 
tiy hastily to gain a knowledge of necessary theology. 
And all this will naturally direct your thoughts to the 
solemn step which you are soon to take. You will think 
about your Ordination and clerical life ; and if you are 
away from here, this will be easier still; difficulties of 
society will be removed, and you will have nothing else 
to do. 

But all that, my brethren, will " cost you nothing." 
And now is your precious opportunity; this year is 
wealth to you. If you will now so far govern your 
thoughts in the midst of Oxford enjoyments and occu- 
pations as to set your Ordination before you, bearing it 
in mind, letting it gradually influence you, and draw 
your thoughts and interests towards itself; training 
yourselves to live in a way which you will not then 
regret; accustoming yourself to bear in thought the 
burthen and constraint of a state of life in which your 
one great business is to carry the Truth of God to men, 
and help them by it ; taking opportunities, on Sundays 
or other times, of gradually getting some more familiarity 
with Scripture or theology, before you have to take it 
in a rush at the end — ^then you will begin your clerical 
life with an Qflfering bought with a price, because bought 
with the shekels of this happy year, which you might 
have wasted upon yourself, or spent as a mere layman 
rightly might. 

Thus, my brethren, have these words of David their 
application for us alL And perhaps we shall find it 
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easier to act up to them if we remember how they 
correspond to the dignity and to the love of God. If 
we have any awe of God, any fear of Him, any rever- 
ence for His Great Majesty, we must feel how Kttle it 
befits Him to wait our convenience; that we should 
spend the best of our lives upon ourselves, and give 
the refuse to Him. The sentence of God upon such 
a way of dealing with Him was spoken by Malachi 
" Te said, Behold, what a weariness is it ! and ye have 
snuffed at it ; and ye brought that which was torn, and 
the lame, and the sick; thus ye brought an offering: 
should I accept this at your hand ? saith the Lord." ^ 

But rather even than this, I would ask you, What is 
suitable to the Love of God ? Can He Who loves us 
and desires our souls be satisfied with anything but 
our best? My brethren, we forget His love. Could 
we deal with one another as we deal with TTim ? Could 
we tell our fiiend that we would give hinn our society 
or help his interests, when we had no longer any reason 
for wishing to do anything else ? and does he not value a 
present from us, because we have spent on him thought 
and money that might have been for ourselves ? 

My brethren, our religion would be more real and 
more living, if we yielded our affections and our 
generous instincts to the influence of these simple 
thoughts. So would God be dealt with. He does not 
grudge us joy ; but He values the sacrifice whose cost 
is the sign that we love Him. 

And it is not a dark service ; it is not a banning of all 
pleasure as sin. There is much that we shall not have 

^ Malachi i. 13. 
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to give up ; and for what we give up there will be more 
than return even here. Let us go to the New Testa- 
ment, and see whether the service to which God calls 
us is not a joyful one. Only we must put GoD first ; 
we must make Him the Eule of all things ; we must 
be ready to give up all ; we may be called at one time 
or another to give up much; we must daily give up 
something, in order that we may not " offer unto the 
Lord our God of that which doth cost us nothing." 



SERMON III. 
QD(e ^twc\XL% of &ermoiu(. 

** For he that hath, to him shall be given : and he that hath not, from 
him shall be taken even that which he hath," — S. Mark iv. 25. 

I HAVE thought for some time of preaching to you a 
sermon upon sermons. They are, it seems to me, a 
marked feature of our life here. Of course every pmsh 
church has them as often as we have, and ofbener; 
but here, where we are all educated enough to catch 
pretty rapidly one another's meaning and enter into it 
with interest, I think that the occasions when one of 
us is called to address the rest have an importance 
heightened in proportion to the greater activity of mind 
which they elicit. Other things tend the same way, 
such as our close relations of intercourse at other times, 
and the unity of a college congregation, which makes it 
possible to speak so much more definitely and appro- 
priately than to the mixed hearers of a parish church. 
And then outside we have from time to time all the 
interest and advantage of hearing some famous preacher 
fix)m the university pulpit. 

For these reasons sermons hold an important place 
among us; and I am sure that it is not the best or 
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most generous and warm-hearted spirits who pass 
through Oxford without being considerably afifected by- 
university and college sermons. And if they are among 
our great opportunities and privileges here, they are also, 
according to the unfailing law, amoiig our greater 
responsibilities. Let us dwell then upon a few thoughts 
which may make the hearing of them yield us its best. 

What then is a sermon as we understand the word ? 
What is its function ? What its place in the order of 
Christian life ? 

First, then, for what it is not. It is not merely an 
address upon a religious subject, given by one who has 
had more advantages than his brethren in time or ability 
or experience for the study of his subject. Good 
sermons are sometimes all this in a high degree, and all 
ought in some degree to show these qualifications. But 
no sermon is or ought to be merely this. The preacher 
is not merely one who speaks upon religion, as another 
on science, and another on history. Nor, to go a step 
further, is the sermon such an address or lecture, 
marked by the additional feature that the speaker^s 
personal interest in those to whom he speaks, and his 
responsibility for their welfare and progress, guarantees 
that the matter of his sermons contains what is specially 
important and appropriate for them, and gives him the 
power to speak with influence and the right to be 
listened to with attention. The sermon must be this if 
it IS to have any flavour or any value, but it must be 

much more. 

You anticipate probably what I mean. What I 
mean is, that sermons are one part of the duty, form 
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one branch of the functions to which the clergy are 
called by God, and for which they offer themselves to 
'Him when they are ordained, and accordingly sermons 
form no small part in that for the fulfilment of which 
we believe that God gives His special grace to those 
whom He calls and sends forth as His ministers. They 
upon whom, after their own and the Christian congrega- 
tion's prayers for a blessing upon their ministry, the 
bishop lays his hands, as the minister of God appointed 
for the purpose, to set them apart for God's work, receive 
therewith the promise of a grace and blessing that go 
with them to that work, for which ye know, my brethren, 
that all their own strength would be their weakness. It 
is said that the apostles ^ went forth and preached every- 
where, the LoBD working with them."^ S. Timothy is 
warned to stir up the gift which is in Him, by " the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery;"* S. Paul 
continuaUy speaks of his own ministry as wrought out 
in the strength of Him Who, having caUed him to the 
work, had qualified him as a minister, iKapaxrep ^/uLag 
Sicuc6vov9 Tfj^ Kcuv9Jf SiaOriKfi^ — "our sufficiency (iKavoTijg) 
is of God ; "* or again, " the gospel whereof I was made 
a minister according to the gift of the grace of God 
given unto me by the effectual working of His power."* 
And far as we are from such as these, still not one of 
us who thought of what he was doing could undertake 
the work did he not believe that as our Lord is with 
His Church to the end and the Holy Spirit abides 
with us for ever, so as long as He calls men to the 
ministry which the apostles began, He will give them a 

1 S. Markxvi. 20. • 2 Tim. iv. 14. • 2 Cor. iii. 5. * Eph. iii. 6, 7; 
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measure of the grace with which apostles were endowed 
for the work. And sermons, as a part of the work, 
partake of the grace. Thus in the Ordination Service, 
after we have been warned continually to pray for 
the heavenly assistance of the Holy Ghost, and have 
answered to each of the questions put to us, with the 
same addition to our answer, "the Lord being my 
helper," and after the bishop has solemnly, on the part of 
God, pledged and given God's help to us in the words, 
" Eeceive ye the Holy Ghost for the office and work of 
a priest in the Church of God ; " after this^ the congre- 
gation is called on particularly to pray for the newly- 
ordained, that God would send upon them His heavenly 
blessing, that His word spoken by them may never be 
spoken in vain. It follows that in Christian preaching 
there is something more for those who seek than an 
address, good or wise, according to the goodness or 
wisdom of the preacher. It is a matter of most sober 
confidence, that through the words of an appointed 
minister. Christians may look for God's grace and 
listen for some word of God to them. Not, of course, 
that sermons have any guarantee against error. !Nor 
again, that we the clergy are not responsible for doing 
our very best with our natural powers. Ability, study, 
powers of speech, all have their place in preaching and 
in proportion as we neglect them we are condemned, 
and our sermons lose power, and our people suffer ; but 
what I want you to observe is that the good of sermons 
is not tied down to these, that there is in them not 
only an effort of man but a grace of God. And 
therefore it is not absurd for the great statesman or 
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philosopher to be a hearer of the simple parish priest, 
and the distinguished Oxford classman may listen 
with profit and with respect to the ordinary-minded 
man. This, then, is the first point ; and where we are 
called to listen to one of God's ministers, we may be 
sure that, if he and we seek it, God will enable him 
to speak some word for us. 

But next, before we come to practical suggestion, and 
in order that we may do so rightly, one point more about 
the nature of a sermon. 

Bear in mind that the sermon is part of a whole, and 
think of it in connection with the whole of which it is 
a part. Let me explain. A sermon comes usually as 
part of public worship (even the University Sermon at 
S. Mary's is preceded by the hymn, and the form of 
prayer which reminds us so well how wide is the range 
of our obligations to pray) ; and what we call public 
worsMp. with aU its different parts-praise, prayer, 
hearing the Word, and the sermon — is an assembling 
of ourselves in the presence of God, it is a claim for 
the fulfilment of His promise to be in the midst of us, 
we on our part fulfilling the condition of the promise 
and gathering together in His Name ; and therewith it 
is an effort to draw near to Him Whose presence we 
seek ; so that whether we are worshipping Him in adora- 
tion and prayer, or hearing together the words which 
teach us to know Him better, the aim of it all is still the 
same, to raise ourselves towards Him and draw down His 
Presence and blessing upon us. And this, my brethren, 
is a common work in which each bears a part; blessing 
is gained, our life is quickened, our strength and love 

D 
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increased by our public worship, in proportion as we 
strive together to make all its parts as real and as truly 
a communication between us and God as they ought to 
be. It is the work of all, and therefore there is a part in 
it for each. And this is one of the things in which we 
need to realize so much more than we do our common 
and joint responsibility. I mean how much of what each 
of us does, or does not do, influences the whole body to 
which we belong. None of us knows, for example, how 
much, when he strives to be earnest in prayer, hearty 
in praise, earnest and attentive in following along with 
the words of the Bible in order to draw out what they 
contain, he may be adding to the blessing which may 
come to the whole congregation through our church 
services ; or how much he may be taking from it when 
he is cold and listless and pays disrespect to God by 
careless or irreverent behaviour. I speak now, observe, 
not of the duty of each to God or to himself in these 
respects, but of his duty to the body of which he is a 
member, to us all. We must all come here minded to 
be active. Do not come to be present at a service which 
goes on in your presence, but to bear a part in a service 
which you help forward. Let us talk of no service as 
hearty or well conducted but one in which each with 
heart and voice does his part for himself and for the 
rest. Tou know that verse and response, "The Lord 
be with you. And with thy spirit." I often hope that 
those are a reality on both sides ; and when I try to pray 
for you, as I say, " The Lord be with you," I hope that 
your answer is a prayer for me, " And with thy spirit." 
And that I think should be the temper of all our ser- 
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vices, "bearing one another's burthens,"* supporting one 
another's weakness in worship. So above all, at our 
communions, I love to hope that, while we at the altar 
as we celebrate the mysteries of our Lord's appointment 
and offer to God the memorial -sacrifice of the great 
atonement, plead for you and pray singly for each of you 
to whom we administer the bread and the wine, you, on 
your part, do not forget to plead both for us the unworthy 
ministers, and for each other, praying that that holy com- 
munion may be to us, and to every one then present, a 
true partaking of the benefits of that holy sacrament. 

I take these examples, my brethren, to show you the 
general character of our public worship, that it is good, 
blessed, powerful, according as we all join to make it as 
perfect as we can. And I say that the sermon, being 
part of this, must share the spirit of the whole ; if it is 
to be useful, it must not be the effort of one man speak- 
ing while the rest are idle, but it must be a strong 
spiritual effort upwards on the part of all, preacher and 
hearers, in their different ways; the chief part and 
responsibility his, but their part and co-operation abso- 
lutely necessary if his is to have any fruit. 

And now, my brethren, if I pass to some practical 
suggestions, they will bring out, I think, the bearing of 
what I have said. As I told you, I have had it in 
mind for some time to speak to you about this ; and I 
do pray God that some of you may be able to look back 
hereafter, and feel that they have gained more them- 
selves, and helped others to gain more from Oxford 
sermons, in consequence of what I am going to say. 

1 Gal. vi. 2. 
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First then, when a sermon begins, realize what is being 
done. An effort is going to be made in God's Presence, 
and with the help of God's Spirit, for God ; an effort to 
make Gk)D's truth clearer or men's lives more pleasing 
to Him. The sermon which is beginning may have great 
results. It may instruct some one to see a mistake 
which has hitherto been marring his life ; it may show 
him some duty the neglect of which is holding him 
back ; it may arouse some thoughtless, worldly, or sinful 
heart ; it may help on, encourage, guide, quicken some 
one who is already striving to serve God. These are 
the possibilities, mighty and wonderful possibilities to 
be committed to a man's words, when we consider 
God's value for each soul and loving desire to win it 
to Himself When you think of them, you cannot re- 
fuse sympathy ; you cannot but desire, and if you are 
able lend your help, that an effort capable of such results 
may prosper. And you are able ; for the results depend, 
not upon the skill or power of the preacher — though 
God often makes these His instrument — but upon the 
power of the Holy Spirit, which is promised by our 
heavenly Father to them that ask Him. Here is your 
opportunity. You can ask. 

And, brethren, you would help us much if, as we 
settle ourselves for the sermon, you would lift your 
hearts to God, in Whose house and Presence we stand, 
and pray a hearty prayer. We have prayed, I trust, 
always while preparing our sermons ; you see us kneel 
to pray before we preach. Join your prayer to ours ; 
pray each for himself that whatever is good in the 
sermon for him may be brought home to him, and 
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be rightly received ; pray also for those who are hearers 
with you, that upon them, according to their several 
needs (and upon our common college life, or at S. 
Mary's, our common university life), may come, through 
the sermon, grace and help. Pray for us who preach, 
that "what we say with our lips we may believe in 
our hearts, and what we believe in our hearts we may 
show forth in our lives." And then, if you can, keep 
yourselves through the sermon in a spirit of prayer, and 
at any points which touch you raise your heart to Grod ; 
if some thing to be attained or done is set before you, 
oflfer to Him the desire to reach it ; if you are convinced 
of some fault, acknowledge it on the moment before 
Him. If, again, the sermon seems to you to be bringing 
forward what others need, help its words by following 
along with them in prayer as they are spoken, striving 
together with the preacher's mouth to touch or edify the 
hearts of men. And at the solemn moments which 
must come in sermons, when you feel that things are 
being put before the hearers which, if they do not accept 
them and lay them to heart, must add to their con- 
denmation, oh, then pray that you and others may be 
spared from that ! I think I can promise you that this 
will not distract but increase your attention to the 
sermon. Prayer, like the electric flash, may be almost 
timeless ; and the earnest singlemindedness which listens 
to the sermon as in God's Presence, and with the earnest 
desire that it should be prospered as a plea for Him and 
for goodness, is certainly the most ready to receive the 
good which it seeks. Pray then at sermon times, and 
so bear your part in the effort of the sermon as part of 
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pubUc worship. I do not wish to weary you with 
suggestions ; I will only say this, that if, in the days 
before the Sunday comes round, it comes into your miud 
to say a prayer for him who is to preach to you — as in 
the Litany, for example, that God would " illuminate " 
him specially " with true knowledge and understanding 
of His Word, and that by his preaching and living he 
may set it forth and show it accordingly ; " — or, after a 
sermon, to pray that what has been good in it may not 
be lost, caught away by the birds, choked among the 
thorns, scorched upon the shallow soil, but may sink 
in and bear fruit,' do not put away the thought without 
helping us by uttering the prayer. 

This first. But then, as usual, along with the request 
to God to do His part, there must be the readiness to 
do ours. If we are to help on the work of sermons by 
prayer, we must be ready to help it on l?y effort. We 
must listen with the intention of making use of what 
we hear, of appropriating it, and carrying it out. And 
the secret here, I think, is that which is in many other 
ways all-important to us ; namely, to have clearly and 
constantly before our minds the truth that our spiritual 
life must be a progress. If we are genuinely humble, 
if we realize that what we know and believe is but a 
little part of the whole truth of G<)D, that what we are 
and what we do is infinitely below what our character 
and conduct should be, aye, and may yet be; and if 
with our humility we are earnest, determined to go 
onward and do better, and brave to do and bear any- 
thing which this may cost, then we shall look to the 

^ S. Matt. xiiL 4, &o. 
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sermons we hear as opportunities of discovering some 
new step to be taken, remembering that through them, 
or perhaps through the thoughts which they set moving 
in us, God may be offering to us a new glimpse of 
truth for our understanding and faith to receive, or of 
duty for our conscience to endorse and our will to carry 
out Elnowing, indeed, what we do of ourselves — our 
tendency to stagnate, to fall back after first attempts, 
to grow lukewarm — it is a great thing if we gain from a 
sermon no more than a reminder, a stimulus ; and so 
sermons without originality, which only bring forward 
in a simple way old truths and draw from them old 
and well-known lessons, may often be a means of 
blessing. But, considering that we have to go on as 
well as to hold our ground, we should do well to look 
out for what a sermon may call us on to, and to be 
ready to follow. Wise hints have been given for this 
purpose; as, for example, that we should specially attend 
to any part of a sermon at which we naturally wince 
and from which we incline to hurry on to another point, 
because that is probably something which touches our 
conscience ; and examination at that point will probably 
reveal some sin which we have been harbouring, or 
some duty to which we have been trying to shut our 
eyes. Or, again, it might be useful to put down after- 
wards, as I have known some do, any points in a sermon 
which have seemed at the time useful to one's self, or 
the heads of a line of thought which has widened or 
deepened one's own. But these are details, particular 
ways which individuals have chosen or may choose for 
themselves. The main point is, to come to a sermon 
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minded to gain from it, and to fix if possible what one 
gains, whether it be a reminder of something known or 
a step onwards to something hitherto unknown; minded 
to come away a gainer in one or both of the two great 
departments of Christian truth and Christian life. I 
think that Christian preachers can promise that such 
hearers shall not go empty away. Our difficulty is, that 
we have not only to give the food, but to create the 
hunger which desires it. 

And this same attitude towards sermons will be one 
great help in a difficulty about them to which I must 
just allude. It must be that some sermons are not free 
even from serious error. The clei^ are not well trained ; 
some are more governed by newspapers, or the tone of 
society, than by any deep, reverent study of the Bible 
and theology. And in our Church there is so much free- 
dom that practically no man is restrained, except by his 
own vows and conscience, from preaching as he pleases. 
And so there must be in some sermons that you hear 
error and mistake, sometimes not slight, reaching far 
towards, if it does not touch, the essentials of the faith. 

But my conviction is, that you will be able to leave 
the evil and gather the good, if you take these two safe- 
guards. First, to come minded, as I have said, with a 
practical purpose, not to think of others but of your- 
self, to find what may profit you; for conscience will 
help you to iJiai^ and ihxt will be good for you. And, 
secondly, to judge the value of what you hear by the 
test: does it draw you nearer to our Lord, and 
through Him to God ? That, and not apart from that 
any kindled feelings, or excitement of admiration for 
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high-minded aspirations^ or noble words, will guide you 
to what is truly life-giving to your souls. Does it 
draw you nearer yourself in heart and life to your 
Saviour and your God ? 

Brethren, I feel that what I have said may seem in 
part new to you, and more than you are inclined to 
undertake ; I can fancy that, if I may use the expression, 
I seem to make the hearing of a sermon too laborious a 
matter. But I do feel most strongly that in this matter 
we do all need stirring up to effort; that there is no- 
where so much waste of power ; that for neglect of this, 
so much seed bears no fruit; that so many Christian 
lives do not grow, but stand still, do not answer to 
S. Paul's call, "That as ye have received, ... so ye 
would abound more and more."^ And, as to the par- 
ticular suggestions I have made, I believe I may say 
with confidence that I have not said anything which 
experience has not shown to be practicable for ordinary 
people without great difiSculty. Nor do I think that I 
have gone at all beyond the scope of Bible words, such 
as the precept, "Hearken diligently;"" such as S. Paul's 
request, " Pray for us, that the word of the Lord may 
have free course, and be glorified ;"' such as that of our 
blessed Master, when He applied* to this matter of 
hearing the principle, " With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you," pointing it with the em- 
phatic, " See to it how ye hear," and joining to it the 
promise of blessing, "To you that hear shall more be 
given." 

1 1 Thess. iv. 1. « Deut. ii. 13. » 2 These, iii 1. 

« S. Mark iv. 24. 
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W^z fBiviAmax^ Ciiaracter of all Ciiruitlan Lftietf. 

" Ye are a chosen generation^ a royal priesthood^ an holy nation^ a 
peculiar people ; that ye shottld shew forth the praises of Him Who 
hath called you out of darkness into His marvellous light, ^^ 

I S. P£T£R ii. 9. 

The subject appropriate to the Epiphany season is 
twofold — the manifestation of Christ to men, and 
His manifestation through men; say rather, that we 
may at once realize a practical interest in the matter, 
"to us" and "through us." The first moves to faith and 
gratitude ; the second is a call to service, to be ourselves 
lights or light-bearers^ to the world, making known to 
others that which God has taught and given ourselves. 
The first is a great central truth of doctrine to be learnt, 
to be inwardly and devoutly dwelt upon till it becomes 
a power in our heai-ts ; the second is a great branch of 
the duty which in Christ and for Christ we have to 
do. And so a sermon at Epiphany may dwell upon 
the incarnation of our LoKD, or it may enforce the 
claims of Christian missions. The two are connected 
by closest ties. Without the truth, the duty is nothing. 
What have we to show men unless it be the Light of 
Life? But from the truth the duty follows; that on 

^ (/xaffTTJpes. Phil. ii. 16. 
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which light falls itself becomes light, and must give 
it out. "Arise, shine ; for Thy light is come."^ "For 
this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth." ^ His purpose fails, when he 
is not proclaimed. At any Epiphany season therefore I 
might naturally bring before you the great duty, let me 
rather say the great opportunity, of Christian missions. 
But this year doubly so ; for almost our last joint act 
at the end of term was to bid farewell and GoD-speed 
to two of our members^ who are now separated from us 
by a thousand miles of sea. The one about landing, I 
suppose, alone on the bleak shores of Newfoundland, 
to be welcomed as a cheering reinforcement by a 
venerable bishop* who looks back over an episcopate of 
thirty yeegna; the other, one of a little band who are 
still on their voyage, going out together to fight Eastern 
heathenism in its gorgeous homes, under the hopeful 
leadership of one of themselves, the youngest bishop in 
the Church of England,' whom some of ourselves saw, 
since the vacation began, consecrated and separated for 
the work. The number who met together here in chapel 
to bid farewell to those two was the proof how strong 
and widely-spread among you was the sympathy for 
them. I do not doubt that it extended to others who 
did not feel themselves called and able to be present 
that day. And if our sympathy was stronger for the 
people than for their work, I believe this to be only 
natural and right, not to be blamed; for our human 

1 Isaiah Ix. 1. ' * 8. John xviii. 37. 

> AmbroBe Heygate and Reginald Duthy. ^ Bishop Feild. 

s Bishop (CJopleston) of Colombo. 
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affections are the sacraments of higher things ; and it is 
a chief blessing which God gives to a place like this, 
when any of its members give themselves to His work, 
that through our personal interest in them He enlarges 
our hearts to entertain an interest and zeal for His 
work, the work which has laid hold upon them, and 
with which we must sympathize if we are to give them 
any sympathy for which they will care. For their 
sakes, then, and for the sake of the Master Whom they 
serve, let the work of missions supply our thoughts 
to-day. And forgive me, brethren, if I assume to some 
extent that all of you who are willing to listen to a 
sermon at all will allow me to include you as sharing in 
some degree in the interest to which I have referred. 

What then, brethren, have been the thoughts which 
the example of our friends has aroused ? There is one 
which may have occurred to all, and not least certainly 
to the most single-minded and conscientious. It is the 
thought, "Why not do as they have done ? imitate as well 
as sympathize, follow as well as admire." The thought 
is obvious ; but those which will follow it will be very 
different in different hearts. In some, I am bold to 
say, it will grow clearer and stronger, till it becomes a 
caU of God, willingly, perhaps gladly, heard. They 
will find that there is indeed no answer to the " Why 
not ?" or that if there are obstacles at first, these clear 
away, and either the bias of outward circumstances or 
the strength of inward conviction leave no doubt about 
the calL But it cannot be so with all. And to others 
the thought may prove a danger. It may become a 
source of recurring anxiety and scruple, which cannot 
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last without either irritating or weakening or hardening 
the conscience. It may lead one man to throw himself 
with all the impatience and petulance of an uneasy 
conscience into some of the vulgar prejudices and objec- 
tions against missions. With another, who has felt his 
duty to be in some other course and not in mission 
work, the same ttiought may remain in the form of a 
discontent with his own lot, as if he were excluded 
from the more romantic, and compelled to the drearier 
forms of work. It wiU be worse still if the course 
alternative to mission work is adopted, but adopted as 
something morally lower ; for consciously to adopt, even 
as a duty, what is morally lower is to lower one's self 
morally. With all their poverty, it is one of the points 
in which our souls show the likeness of God in the 
sphere of duty that they cannot bear without loss any 
contraction of their spiritual ambition. 

There remain, of course, besides those to whom the 
thought of following the example of missionary work 
will prove a call, and those whom it harasses and dis- 
turbs, a third set of those who will be able, with a 
perfectly clear conscience and cheerful spirit, to set it 
aside, and to determine that they are not guilty of a 
shadow of inconsistency or hypocrisy in giving to the 
mission cause their best sympathy and prayers and 
help, without joining it themselves. The Will of God, 
shown in inward leadings or by outward circumstances, 
points them to another path. 

And the first point, brethren, which I submit to 
you this afternoon is, that the position last described 
is for many, I believe for most, thoroughly tenable. 
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conscientious, right. Have we the sanction of the 
Bible for saying so ? Can we say that many of us are 
doing perfectly right in not becoming missionaries ? I 
suppose, if there is a scruple in our minds, it would be 
raised by our Lokd's habit of calling men to leave all 
and follow Him. Of the wholesale surrender which 
this implied I will speak again. Meanwhile observe 
how exceptional it was, regarded as a call to come out 
and become, as we may call it, missionaries to the 
world. It was indeed an exceptional moment. Our 
Lord was the beginner of a movement, the founder of 
a Church. With but three years to do a work which 
was to leaven the world and last for ever, we could 
well understand that He might need to make an 
exception to every ordinary rule, and lay violent 
hands upon all who would hear Him at all, in order to 
jBll the ranks of the company who would help His 
work and spread His news. In a sense He did so, but 
not in the sense of calling them out to become mis- 
sionaries or preachers. Such missionaries or preachers 
He did appoint, but specially, and in small numbers — 
twelve at one time most specially selected, and then 
other seventy also ; but then no more. When He pro- 
nounced that salvation was come this day to the house 
of Zacchaeus, ^ it was not because Zacchaeus was going to 
offer himself to leave all and preach, but because he 
had shown signs of a contrite and brave heart. The 
man who desired to be with Him was bidden to go 
back to his home, to 'his own firiends and own sur- 
roundings.^ Our Lord's call to all was, "Eepent ye." 

^ S. Lake xix. 9. >S. Mark v. 19. * S. Matt. iiL 2. 
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It was not^ except to some, "Go and teach." ^ If He 
bade all follow Him, it was only in the sense of the 
words which precede : " Let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross daily, and follow Me."^ When He bade the 
rich young man to sell all that he had, and follow Him,» 
we see that it is an exceptional demand, aimed directly 
at the special weakness and characteristics of the in- 
dividual man. And, brethren, when we turn to the 
Epistles, it needs no waste of words to show that the 
Christians whom S. Paul addressed and called saints, 
were not persons who had turned themselves into 
Christian preachers, but who, as Christians, were fol- 
lowing their ordinary work. When he praises the 
Thessalonians, because "from them sounded out the 
word of the Lobd, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, 
but also in every place,"* the preaching to which he 
refers is but the speaking example of a vivid faith, and 
a conformable conduct. Thus the Bible confirms what 
nature and reason would suggest, that it is not God's 
Will that the earnest and single-minded should come 
out of ordinary occupations to become preachers ; that 
the world is not meant to be arranged on the plan that 
all professions, classes, positions, are to be filled with 
the worldly and the sinful, among whom should glide 
a class of preachers solely occupied in exhorting and 
reproving, and at once absorbing into their own ranks 
every convert whom they succeed in making. You 
will think, brethren, that I waste words; but this is 
the logical outcome of any views which do not accept 

1 & Matt, zxyiii. 19. * S. Matt. zyi. 24. * S. Luke zviii. 22. 

« 1 Theas. L 8. 
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the position that for many or most, however utterly- 
single-minded and earnest, it may be right not to turn 
missionary at home or abroad. And as I shall often 
claim, and have claimed, the privilege of speaking to 
you of the demands and the glory of missionary life, 
I wish to put this other part of the case forcibly. 
Probably in theory we all agree to it. What I urge is, 
that we should be true to theory ; that the agreement 
should be of the hearty and unreserved kind which 
will put an end to overscrupulous anxiety, and leave 
us free to throw ourselves into other callings with an 
unfaltering conviction that we can find in them place 
and opportunity for the very highest Christian life. I 
am anxious to set myself right in this matter before 
you ; 'I am anxious to save any anxious conscience 
from distress. I shall not hurt any of you by speak- 
ing as though it were a natural danger for any 
earnest Christian youth to be only too anxious arid 
scrupulous over the question whether he should not 
be a missionary! 

The extraordinary life of a missionary, at home or 
abroad, is then to many not a call. But it is to all 
an example; and it is so because between it and 
ordinary lives, lay or clerical, there is, in character, 
difficulties and opportunities, a marked and close re- 
semblance. Let us dwell a little upon this likeness. 
The observation of it will have more advantages than 
one. It may give reality to our sympathy with our 
missionary brethren; it will lessen our difficulty in 
believing that ordinary lives can have the same glory 
and give the same scope as the missionary life; it should 
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raise proportionately the standard of an ordinary life 
which we propose as our own aim. 

Consider first the starting-point of the life. It is an 
impulse and act of self-surrender for God and for men. 
Whether the uppermost feeling be directed towards God, 
a zeal for His glory and for the work which He would 
have done ; or towards men, a keen sympathy for their 
wants and cravings, and a desire to minister to them; or 
whether it be the intense feeling of what God has done 
for one's self, and the desire by one and the same act to 
pay Him gratitude and share with others one's own 
great blessing; whichever of these be uppermost, they 
are all present. The missionary has before his eyes the 
three points: God, Whom he will honour; his brethren, 
whom he will help ; himself, whom he will consecrate 
in union with Jesus Christ. In presence of these, life 
acquires at once a simplicity and nobility which it never 
had before and in no other way could ever have ; there 
is light and strength in the soul for a resolution which 
does not flinch from any sacrifice, but offers a whole 
burnt- offering to God. But what is there in this 
peculiar to the missionary ? The same perception 
of life's real meaning, the same resolution springing 
from it, must be the foundation of any Christian life. 
Where these are wanting in any degree, in that degree 
does the life lose in simplicity, singleness, and strength; 
it lacks inward satisfaction and outward beauty. And, 
brethren, to every child of God there comes in one way 
or another the call to take up life afresh in this spirit ; 
the call which the missionary answers in his own way, 
but which is answered equally by anyone, in whatever 

E 
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sphere of Kfe, whose eyes God opens to see that life is 
given to be consecrated, and whose heart God strengthens 
to consecrate it. I touch no disputes about a necessity 
of conversion and of a moment when it is sensibly felt ; 
but I believe that, one way or another, to all or most, 
there is a period, contracted possibly with some into an 
hour, extended perhaps with others over years, when 
that happens which I can best describe by saying that 
the centre of the inward life is altered ; a new man is 
born within; consecration replaces self-seeking; the 
core of life becomes single and strong with an en- 
lightened and inspired purpose of obedience ; and from 
the core that purpose spreads out and possesses itself 
of the whole conduct and character. Brethren, to a 
missionary life you are not called ; but to this change, 
to take up your life in this spirit, you are all called. 
By many of you, I am bound as God's minister to warn 
you, it has probably not been made, and the happiness 
of time and eternity depends on your making it. To 
many of us, who have made it hesitatingly and half- 
heartedly, there remains the task, which does not grow 
easier, of completing it. I have spoken of the call ; I 
know not how it comes to each : in the example of a 
friend offering himself as a missionary, whose line we 
cannot follow, but the spirit of whose life we may 
entirely share ; in some near contact with death, which 
gives a truer sense of the worth of life ; in a Lenten 
call to repentance, such as this term will bring ; in the 
larger view of life brought by widening studies and 
maturing powers ; in the gradually realized sense of the 
restless and unsatisfactory nature of any life but the 
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life of the Gross ; in these or other ways ; but whatever 
1)6 the way, brethren, do not miss it when it comes. Let 
me beg you to remember my words to-day, that there 
is such a call, that it may come to you ; and if it does, 
turn not from it, but towards it, with prayer to Him 
Who alone can strengthen us for that which is above 
ourselves, the resolution to follow Him. That resolution 
is the essence of the missionary life ; but it is as choice 
wine, or precious gold. The outward lives, missionary 
or ordinary, clerical or lay, are but the various vessels 
more or less rich, the various forms more or less 
shapely, into which it may be poured and cast according 
as God wills for each. 

From the call let us go on into the life itself, and 
take these two points — the small dull routine character 
of much of the work which a missionary has to do ; 
and the depressing influence of the odds against which 
he fights. Out of the first of these I seem to see great 
comfort and help for us; for to many of us it is a 
very real trial that our lives seem so much occupied 
with petty things of no permanent value. It seems to 
us as if these things subtract from our lives so much 
that they leave no balance worth consecrating, that 
they fritter away our energy and deaden our sympathies, 
feelings, and devotion. It is a strange reflection that, 
as the world is ordered, so enormous a majority of lives 
should of necessity be spent in this way ; all the lives, 
for example, spent in trade and hand-labour. Perhaps it 
is intended to humble human pride ; (certainly routine 
and pettiness of occupation are an admirable discipline 
of the pluck and fibre of any resolution to serve GoD;) 
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perhaps to force us to the truth that the value which 
God condescends to set upon human actions or careers 
depends not upon their greatness or littleness — since 
before Him all are indeed alike little — but upon the 
spirit and aim with which, whether great or little, com- 
mon or uncommon, they are consecrated to Him. But 
it may help us not to undervalue our lives, as well as 
really to sympathize with missionaries, if we realize how 
much of their course, which in the estimation of a Chris- 
tian is the heroic form of Christian life, is absorbed by 
occupations as wearisome and trivial as our own. I 
cannot, of course, prove this to you now; but I challenge 
you to test by it any missionary life which you take 
up, and I give the following example. It is from 
the missionary life round which in our own day the 
brightest halo of glory has gathered; but what glory, 
except the glory of faithful service, was there about 
much of a life of which this is a day's course ? "I get 
in the full summer months an hour for reading by being 
dressed at 5.30 a.m. At 5.30 I see the lads washing. 
&c.; 7 a.m., breakfast all together in hall; 7.30, chapel; 
8-9.30, school ; 9.30-12.30, industrial work. During 
this time I have generally half an hour with Mr. Pritt 
about business matters, and proof sheets are brought 
me ; yet I get a little time for preparing lessons : 12.45, 
short service in chapel; 1, dinner; 2-3, Greek Testa- 
ment with English young men; 3-4, classics with ditto; 
5, tea; 6.30, evening chapel; 7-8.30, evening school, 
with divers classes in rotation, or with candidates for 
baptism or confirmation ; 8.30-9, special instruction to 
more advanced scholars (only a few) ; 9-10, school with 
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two other English lay assistants. Add to all this, visitors 
interrupting me from 4 to 5, correspondence, accounts, 
trustee business, sermons, nursing sick boys, and all the 
many daily unexpected little troubles that must be 
smoothed down, and questions enquired into, and boys' 
conduct investigated." * 

Routine then is one of the trials which beset the 
missionary, but which we shall share. Another and 
yet greater is the sense of being outnumbered. Try 
to imagine what our friends in Ceylon will feel in 
the midst of a crowded heathen population; or, even 
more, those in the Central African Mission, one little 
spot on the fringe of a vast continent of darkness 
and heathendom. Think of the vast proportions of 
the heathen systems, their deeply ingrained traditions 
and character ! What a .drop in the ocean a missionary 
must seem! and those cynical, heartless words which 
he has heard in England about the uselessness of mis- 
sions will come back with the sting of a seeming truth 
and the force of a temptation. Think how 'his depres- 
sion will be deepened by the apathy at home about the 
cause for which he is giving his life, and by the lives 
of Europeans professedly Christian living in those lands, 
which seem, when he speaks to the heathen about the 
power of Christianity, to give the lie to the words as 
they issue from his lips ! We can realize a little that it 
is only by his Master's strength, only by turning to the 
Man of sorrows in the outward failure and loneliness 
of His earthly life, that the missionary is strengthened 
to take heart and fight on. And, brethren, it will be 

^ L%f$ of Biihop Patteaon, 
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so with every Christian course. No one who gives him- 
self unreservedly to God will go far without meeting this 
trial, which presses upon the heart as it realizes the vigour 
and bulk of evil, the fewness of those who are really 
zealous for good, the defects of feebleness and folly by 
which even their work is marred and spoilt, perhaps, 
most of all, the sheer apathy and listlessness of the 
great middle mass, who, in a day when great causes are 
at stake, cannot be roused to take a part on one side or 
the other. These things will sorely try a heart kindled 
with the purpose of service. There will come the 
inclination to say in despair with Elijah, "I, even I 
only, am left; and they seek my life to take it away."^ 
And with it will come the two temptations, the one 
to self-esteem (which a great missionary now living 
has pronounced one of the great dangers of a mis- 
sionary life, led, as it must be, among those lower 
in Christian life), and the other to despair. Meet it 
bravely, then,, as a trial incident to Christian life in 
whatever form. Do not be disheartened if in an age 
of intellectual activity the resistance to truth and the 
half-heartedness about it show themselves as much in 
the intellectual as in the moral sphere ! Do not be 
overwhelmed by seeing great tides of thought and 
literature threatening to swamp our holy faith ! See in 
it only one form of a great law which has asserted itself 
in every generation, and reappears in every form of 
Christian life. The prophets of Baal are many compared 
with the prophets of the Lord. The faithful are, as at 
the beginning, "a little flock;"" because " iniquity," as in 

^ 1 Kings zix. 10. ' S. Liike zii. 32. 
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the last days, ^ abounds^ the love of many waxes cold."^ 
Go humbly but bravely on, and the likeness between 
the missionary life and the life of an ordinary sphere 
shall prove itself in one last point, in its spiritual 
power over souls. Ask no questions about the extent 
of spiritual influence or its proportion to the evil or 
indifference about you ; but be sure that you will have 
an influence, and regard it as an object and a test of 
the reality of your life. From all sides comes in the 
testimony that it is the felt power of a life given to 
God which, in man or woman, layman or priest or 
missionary, lays hold on men, and sweeps them along 
with it, mysteriously, gradually, often to men invisibly, 
even as God's own power works (for in truth it is God's 
own power), not with outward show, but with boundless 
resource and might. It is "the light shining before men," 
so that " men, seeing the good works, glorify our Father 
Which is in heaven."* It is a missionary life, for it is a 
life of evangelization, making known to others the light 
we have ourselves received, sharing with them the peace 
which through the Cross we have found. 

1 8. Matt. xxiv. 12. * S. Matt. v. 16. 
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"God . . . AatA in these last days spoken unto us by His Son^ Whom He 
hath appointed heir of all things^ by Whom also He made the worlds,** 

H£B. i. 2. 

It is very hard, brethren, for us to do justice to the 
greatness of the faith which as Christians we hold. 
This is not wonderful, since the faith is of God and we 
are but men. It must needs be greater than we can 
hold in our hand or comprehend with our mind. The 
thought of this would make our faith a nobler and 
sturdier thing. Not because it would discard clear 
and definite beliefs as unworthy in their narrowness 
of the infinitude of the universe and of God : for it is 
worthy of the love of God to reveal ; and if He, God 
the Infinite, has revealed anything, then there is some- 
thing definite for even the simplest to believe, and to 
be vague is to be retrograde. But our faith would be 
nobler and sturdier, because we should realize what a 
world of mystery there is around, what depths of mys- 
tery there are within, the Truth revealed. We should 
not fall into the error of supposing that because the 
truth in Christ is the key to the universe, therefore we 
have unlocked all its secrets. We should realize that our 
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belief contains all truth not as a box contedns articles 
which a man catalogues and numbers, but rather as 
the slender line of the circumference, perceptible at a 
ccup d'odl, may embrace a world which has yet to be ex- 
plored. We can meet, for we shall expect to do so, 
new aspects of human life, new truths of history or of 
nature or of God, without the discomfiture, the be- 
wilderment, the collapse into unbelief of the man who 
has flattered himself that, because he had looked on the 
sun, he had fathomed what its brightness holds, and 
learnt all upon which its light looks down. 

Brethren, let us believe the Articles of the Christian 
Faith only more intensely than we do, for they are 
divine ; but let our faith in them be humbler, more 
expectant of increasing light, for we who hold them 
are but men. You will see the paradox at once ; but 
you will agree that the paradox is the truth, and its 
apparent contradiction our best guide. Such thoughts, 
intensely important in the present day, are suggested 
by the more immediate subject of my text. I mean 
this, that Jesus Christ, the Son of Mary, but Son of 
God, Saviour of the world, Lord of the Church, is also 
the Word Eternal by Whom the worlds were made. 
Here, brethren, is at once a mighty twofold revelation. 
And in the most authoritative confession of Christian 
faith, the Nicene Creed, we profess our belief in " one 
Lord Jesus Christ, . . . by Whom" (first) "aU things were 
made : Who" (secondly) " for us men, and for our salva- 
tion, came down from heaven." Formally we believe the 
whole two-sided truth; but in practice it seems to overtask 
us. We cannot take in so large and full a truth with all 
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that flows from it ; we narrow it down ; we remember the 
Incarnation of Christ and its consequences ; we dwell 
much upon the work of redemption, the special wonders, 
teachings, graces, benefits, gifts, which go to make it up ; 
we try, I trust, to understand them and live upon them. 
But, filled with the thought of these highest and latest 
acts of God's revelation, we let slip our hold on the 
earlier. We remember God the Son, our Saviour ; we 
forget God the Son, the Creator. We remember His 
special operations for us, we forget His general opera- 
tions in all the world which He made and sustains. 
We fail to think of the Incarnation as the climax of 
all that has gone before ; as that to which all before led 
up, and aU around points with welcome : we think of 
it, and of aU that it brings, as the only manifestation 
of God, rather than as the last and highest. Unique 
indeed is the fact of God Himself being made man, 
and yet akin to other manifestations, in so far as they 
too make felt a presence of God in the world and with 
man. And the loss which we suffer is not far to seek. 
In thought, we get nothing but the antithesis between 
nature and grace; natural and supernatural; natural 
and revealed: we miss the analogies which tie the 
opposites together. In practice, we divide our lives 
and the world into two sharply-parted spheres — the 
part given to religion, and the part given to secular 
duty, instead of realizing in secular life the sphere of 
religion, and in the acts and hours of devotion the con- 
vergence and climax of that which is the spirit of the 
whole life. In short, whether in the world or in history 
or in our own lives, Christianity stands an abruptly 
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isolated, anomalous, exceptional fact The buttresses 
are cut away that should support the walls ; the build- 
ings that ought to form the courts and stairs through 
which we should pass and mount to the Holy of Holies, 
God's inner shrine, are separated from the temple, and 
made to stand over against it — a palace of art, or beauty, 
or knowledge, or what not, which we have to be at 
pains to show to be less beautiful and imposing than 
the holy sanctuary which it faces. And so we make of 
that noble and inspiring thought, the thought and sight 
of God in everything, everywhere working and reflected 
in all goodness and beauty, which has kindled so much 
that is glorious in poetry and art — we make of it a 
present to Pantheism — deadly enemy of our Lord in its 
denial of the distinction between the good which He 
gives, and the evil which He hates — and we enable it to 
lay a spell on many hearts by aid of this truth which 
we have allowed it to make its own. Do not mistake 
me. I do not forget that the message of the Gospel was 
described as the coming of "the dayspring, to give light 
to them that sit in darkness."^ That way of looking at 
it is true. It is one side of the matter. The work of 
God in redemption is not only the highest of God's 
works, but one so peculiar as to be contrasted with the 
rest. The contrast is true, and is often presented to us 
by Holy Scripture, which always fearlessly states one 
side of a truth when that is the matter in hand, and 
then in due time and in suitable context gives the 
other side as clear and unqualified. But it also tells 
us that God, "at sundry times and in divers manners,"' 

^ S. Luke i. 79. > Heb. i. 1. 
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had spoken in time past unto the Jewish fathers; 
that even in the Gentile world "He left not Him- 
self without witness, in that He did good, filling our 
hearts with food and gladness ; " * that " His invisible 
things are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made."' Nay more, the whole structure of the 
Old Testament is a lessqn to this effect. It is a progress 
of which Christ is the climax ; its stages are stepping- 
stones leading up to Him. His coming is indeed abrupt, 
it works a total change, it pours brilliant light amongst 
darkness. But yet on the other side it has been most 
carefully prepared for, its character and its teaching 
have been anticipated with increasing clearness by the 
prophets, its light has been spreading and strengthening 
in the twilight sky. And as with what went before 
Him, so with what He found around Him. Our Lord 
claims kinship with. He asserts sovereignty over, all 
goodness and truth that He finds. Consider His 
parables, such as the sower, or the good Samaritan, or 
the prodigal son ; consider His teachings, such as His 
answer to those who questioned His healing on the 
Sabbath-day, and see if it is not most remarkable that 
His method is less to introduce what is new, than to 
refer men to the old, which under His light flashes back 
a new meaning — ^to the order of nature, to the natural 
human instinct of benevolence, and the natural affection 
of paternal love, instincts implanted and trained by Him 
who made and guides the world, and to which, now 
that He is come in the flesh. He lays claim as His own. 
Thus, brethren, you will see what follows from re- 

1 Acts xiv. 17. • Rom. i. 20. 
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calling to ourselves our faith in our Lord as Creator, 

and not Eedeemer only, Lord of the world as well of 

the Christian family. It gives Him an authority and 

dignity more imperial and comprehensive. Let me 

indicate to you briefly a few directions in which this 

larger faith may influence our thought and practice. 

They are so important, and so profound, and I must 

touch them so briefly, that I shall ask you to give them 

your best attention, and to take them as suggestions 

which, if they are to have any value, you must reflect 

upon and follow out for yourselves. 

Take first, then, our attitude to nature and the 

enquiries into nature. We can hardly doubt that 

when the history of our time as an epoch of thought 

is written, the leading characteristic of the age will be 

seen to be the extent and success of those enquiries, 

and the moulding influence which their results, methods, 

and language have exercised in spheres, such as those of 

history, philosophy, and theology, outside the limits of 

what is properly their own. Brethren, we have in this 

respect only to imitate the best faith even of the ancient 

exclusive Church of God; to say, "0 come, let us 

worship and fall down, and kneel before the Lord out 

Maker, for he is the Lord our God,"^ the God of the 

covenant ; and to remember that for a Christian there is 

but fuller meaning in those words, inasmuch as the 

Lord our God, Jesus the Son of God, is also the Lord 

oui' Maker, Lord of nature. And therefore, as our own 

poet has said, in his poem for to-day — 

" The works of God above, below. 
Within us and around, 
Are pages in His book to show 
How God Himself is found." * 

^ Ps. ZCY. 6. ' Chriitian Year, Septuagesima Sunday. 
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And if He, Whose providence governs all, has ordained 
that this should be a time in which many leaves of the 
book of natui'e are read, let us hopefully believe that 
the end of it is a fresh making known of Himself, 
understood by the things that are made. Let those of 
us who give thought to the Christian faith as clergy, 
students of theology or loyal laymen, look hopefully 
to the knowledge of nature. Let us be patient with 
those who acquire it, if any of them use it against 
the God of nature ; for let us remember how easy it is 
to be overtasked by truth ; how much Christians and 
divines have failed, through this very fault of partiality, 
before the manyaidedness of truth. This will help us 
to feel that they are in their sphere appointed fellow- 
workers with us, appointed teachers for us ; that, even 
when themselves unconscious of it, they are prophets 
of a new knowledge, which is in the end a knowledge 
of GoD; how much more if they come to realize this 
themselves. It is hard, I know, to combine this 
liberality, this open-mindedness, this docility towards 
science, with the firmness which does not shrink from 
saying, that any teaching which separates nature from 
its Maker, that any reverence to the creature apart 
from the Creator, is in principle and in outcome a 
superstition and an idolatry. But it is precisely the 
combination for which, as children of the faith, we are 
bound to aim. And I am sure that it is precisely what, 
as religious men for our religion's sake, we need. We 
are in danger of being specialists in religion. Let me 
speak frankly here. I take the instance of sacramental 
teaching. No one here wiU suspect me of undervaluing 
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it. I suppose that it will be an abiding sorrow in my 

life to see so' many completely, often obstinately, blind 

to that in which I see not only depths of truth and 

beauty, but also a thing which is essential to a full and 

intelligent comprehension of Christian faith, to a high 

and unhindered development of Christian holiness. But 

I believe that since this century has brought us a great 

revival of that teaching — perhaps for that very reason, 

after the manner of revivals, many have taken it up 

too onesidedly. I do not speak of their fervour, which 

cannot be too great, or of questions about the methods of 

expressing it — questions which deserve all the thought 

of the religious and the learned, but which are, to such 

grievous harm, being constantly raised in unfit places, 

and by and before imfit persons. What I refer to now is 

simply this, that the belief in sacramental grace is held 

without context. God meant it as the glowing centre of 

aU religion ; He meant it as the supernatural climax of 

all His revelations in nature and in grace. But we 

think we have learnt adequately the wondrous lesson, 

when, while we hold it, we allow ourselves in a vast 

ignorance even of Holy Scripture, a total ignorance of 

nature and its laws, an utterly superficial examination 

of the human heart; in a word, in a shallow or light 

indifference to any attempt to trace the thread of the 

web of God's great system, to penetrate through these 

to His character and the spirit of His work. Yet this 

knowledge is, if I may use a metaphor, like the fresh 

air which should course from the outer sky through 

the cathedral in which rises the incense of a stately 

worship. We cannot believe too intensely that our 
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Lord is present under the outward signs of His Holy 
Sacrament; we cannot adore and reverence that Presence 
too devoutly. We cannot be wrong in recognizing that 
in nearness, in condescension, in special promise, it is 
utterly unique and unlike all other instances of His 
presence. But, in the name of the unity of all the 
Lord's work and revelation, I ask, Can we separate the 
Lord Jesus of the Eucharist from the Lord of all grace, 
of all life, of all nature ? in proportion as we do so, must 
not our worship be unworthy and our religion distorted? 
This in itself is bad. But, brethren, I beg those of you 
who feel that you have any danger of this kind not to 
neglect it, if it were only because I believe there is 
behind it a yet greater danger — the terrible Nemesis of 
unbelief. For sacramental truth so held is deprived of 
its supports, it has no wide-spread and tenacious roots 
running through and twining round all our thoughts 
and beliefs. And so in some day of trial it will strike 
us, not as a fitting climax to a noble ascent of truth, 
but as an anomaly, a paradox, an unexplained contra- 
diction, an isolated fragment to the rest of God's world. 
It may, alas ! too easily be in an individual or a Church 
that the truth of the Sacraments may be wounded by 
the sword of all those other truths, which GoD meant 
to be to it as a chorus of joyful witnesses ! 

On the other hand, let me speak to those of you who 
are working at secular subjects, and specially the students 
of Natural Science. Yours is a very different danger ; 
it will be one of your temptations to feel that your life 
and work and interests are laid in a sphere quite outside 
religion. And if this is so, rather if it were so, you would 
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surely experience the result ; your faith, pushed further 
and further into the background and there, untended and 
unexercised, would dwindle, pine, die. Kemember that 
in any case this is your difficulty : the vast scale, the 
range of the phenomena with which you deal; their 
intricacy, variety, mystery, attractiveness tend power- 
fully to fill your mind to the brim, to overcrowding. 
Unless you keep a space in your mind, a time in your 
day, a day in your week for God, these things will, as 
effectually as the cares and pleasures of this life, "choke 
the word "* till it become th unfruitful. I say, in any case 
this is your difficulty. I beg you earnestly to guard 
against it in the ways which I have suggested. But 
if in those ways you have done what you can, and com- 
mended yourself to God's guidance and keeping, then 
go on, and remember that your work itself is spent on 
the world of which God is Maker, and upon knowledge 
which ultimately speaks 'of Him; that museums ex- 
periments and researches come to be a machinery through 
which a knowledge of God gradually but majestically 
unfolds itself to us. " The Lord/* if we may give a new 
application to these words of Scripture, " is the Maker 
of them all."^ How necessary is this thought to meet 
the danger which, apart from any question of religion, 
threatens knowledge and philosophy in our own day. 
It is a time of analysis. The principle of the division 
of labour is borrowed from production and applied to 
knowledge ; knowledge has become so vast and various 
that it must be so. And there follows the danger 
that the several branches of knowledge, losing some of 

» S. Matt. xiii. 22. ■ Pwv. xxu. 2. 
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their mutual influence and illumination, v^ill become 
proportionately isolated; that their students will be 
specialists, unappreciative of one another's work. Know- 
ledge does indeed, in all its parts, bear a witness to its 
own unity, which its nobler students are not slow to read. 
But yet how beneficent and necessary is the faith which 
secures this unity, and with it the comprehensive truths 
which the different branches of knowledge converge to 
reveal and diverge to illustrate, by tracing them to their 
source in the hand of one Lord, " by Whom all things 
were made." 

Again, brethreji, the Lord, Who made the world, 
governs the order of that which takes place upon it. 
In that order then look for traces of His hand. And 
when I take a great development like the spread of 
knowledge, and see among all its dangers, among many 
evils to which men abuse it, what incalculable good 
it has done, what foul and skulking cruelties have 
disappeared before the light of free discussion and pub- 
licity; how many debasing superstitions and terrors, 
how many forms of misery, have been dissolved by the 
spread of honest knowledge as a common thing; if 
I find that with security, peace, and national refine- 
ment, certain vices disappear, against which in other 
circumstances Christianity spent its unaided strength 
in vain ; certain systems, like slavery, crumble, which 
Christianity hardly dared to attack ; certain graces and 
virtues, such as the delicacies of tolerance and charity, 
are developed, which in rougher times Christianity 
failed to form — what am I to think ? Am I to set this 
down against Christ ? Am I to erect an abstraction, 
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which I call civilization and progress, and make it 
His rival ? Shall I not rather be reminded that He is 
"the light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world ?'*^ The world, into the midst of which He 
came at His special manifestation in the flesh, was 
already His world, though corrupt. The world in which 
He left His Church was still His world, sustained, 
guided, in a measure enlightened by Him, even though 
by comparison it were in darkness and the shadow of 
death. And, mark you, since then there is in secular 
progress, as there always was, a good of its own ; there 
is, secondly, a good which Christianity helps it to draw 
out of itself by guiding it to recognize its own best; 
there is, finally, the good which it absorbs directly and 
consciously from Christianity. Education is good ; free- 
dom is good. If the world's providential development 
has brought them, it is the Lord our Maker that we 
have to thank. But we do not know, perhaps, till we 
dwell upon it, how much Christian influence has entered, 
like a chemical factor, into that development ; nor how 
much Christian light, teaching us what to appreciate, has 
enabled us to discern and appropriate what it offered. 
Slavery had defied Christianity, and has yielded to 
progress; but I deny that you can set the two in 
opposition. They are mutually dependent operations 
of the same Ix)RD. What did Christianity do to form 
the sentiment which secured that when the provi- 
dential opportunity for enfranchisement came it should 
not be passed over? What does Christianity contribute 
to the chances which we have of using freedom to the 
permanent advantage of the world ? 

1 S. John L 9. 
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Once more, in the region of individual life we cannot 
go far without coming on the very same difficulty there. 
Have we not in that which is called natural viitue, i.e. 
in the beauties or excellences of character which we 
see in men who have little or no Christian belief, in the 
unbeliever or in the heathen, the sign of the Divine 
work of the original Creator ? Consider whether natural 
virtue is not a standard by which we try the Christian 
ideal, and so come to realize that it is supremely good ; 
Whether the natural instincts of goodness are not the 
very principles to which the character and love of 
Christ make such powerful and winning appeal; 
whether without them we should not be as blind men 
called to judge of colour or to gaze upon the sunrise. 
The holiness of Christ attracts us because it is so un- 
like ourselves. Tme; but it attracts us also because 
it is so like ourselves, because there is not a particle of 
natural goodness in us which it does not meet, and take 
up, and satisfy, and transcend. And it does so because 
^ the Lord of grace is the Lord of nature too, because 
He brought His grace to repair the nature which Him- 
self had made; and every fragment and remnant of 
independent or natural goodness which we see is a 
witness pointing backward to His work in creating, 
pointing onwards to His work in restoring. Do not 
let us treat natural virtue as a contrast to Christian. 
It is Christian; for it comes of Christ. Let us be 
bold and plain, and say that apart from Christ it will 
seldom or never come to perfection. At best it will be 
stunted; it will not advance into that perfect renewal 
of spirit which goes through the whole character, and 
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works out the delicacy and tenderness of that which 
we call holiness. It may do worse. Christian itself 
from Christ the Maker, it may set itself against Christ 
the Bedeemer and become an antichrist. But so far 
as we can, so far as it permits, let us prefer to treat 
it rather as a witness than as an enemy ; as the half- 
wrought marble, rather than as the broken statue; as 
" not against us, but on our part."^ 

And in yourselves let nature and grace blend their 
work, nor seek too anxiously to distinguish them. 
Eemember that both are of the same Giver, and you 
will be kept from erecting any pride of natural excel- 
lence against Him. If you can find that the best of 
what you had by nature grows and is bettered, while 
the worst dwindles and disappears, be sure grace is not 
far away. Grace is given, remember, to restore nature. 
To the highest goodness we give in praise the name of 
natural Keep only to this, and you are safe, that as 
in nature, as in the Church, so in you, Christ be " all 
and in aU."« 

1 S. Mark ix. 40. « Col. iii. 11. 



SERMON VI. 

QTbe BetD CjftapeL 

This is, dear brethren, not a time at which I should 
naturally seek an additional opportunity of addressing 
you. The solemn and affectionate words of such a 
Lenten course as that which will end to-day lay upon 
us quite enough responsibility, lest by our neglect or 
indifference we^make them increase our condemnation. 
My wish would be to warn you of the danger, rather 
than to add to it. But I ask your attention for a few 
minutes because in the opening of our new chapel we 
are approaching a great event in our college life, and a 
new epoch which it is to inaugurate. To such an event 
the rule, "Do all to the glory of GoD,"^ must especially 
apply; and I feel that upon me, as the head of our 
society, falls a clesir duty to suggest to you the thoughts 
with which it should be met. When we assemble next 
term, it will be on the threshold of S. Mark's Day, and 
whatever I have to say must be said now ; so I speak 
this morning. 

It is not, I hope, too much to assume, that we shall 
come up with common feelings of happiness at being 
able to celebrate so great an event in the life of the 

» 1 Cor.x. 31. 
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college which we love; of pleasure at seeing the witness 
which the gathering will give ns of the deep care and 
interest for the college which is felt in many English 
homes and hearts; of enthusiasm at the splendour of 
our new possession ; and (may I add ?) of gratitude to 
God, and to His servant, to whom we owe the gift. I 
hope that we shall not be ashamed to have and to show 
such feelings, nor allow the fashion of putting criticism 
before admiration to rob us of a natural and honourable 
enthusiasm; the occasions for it which life brings are 
not so many that we can afford to waste them. 

But, brethren, these natural thoughts will, if unhin- 
dered, spring instinctively. "What is there beyond 
which we are more likely to miss, and must be more 
careful to foster ? 

' Let me express it by again referring to words which 
I have already quoted. Let us come up feeling that we 
are called to bear our part in offering this house " to the 
glory of God!* The giver has done his lavish part. 
Our turn will have come for ours. I trust that on that 
day, undistracted by the excitement of large congrega- 
tions and the sight of famous people and the novelty 
of the surroundings, we shall, upon our knees for the 
first time in that noble building, send up together an 
earnest prayer to Him Who never denies the request of 
His assembled people, asking Him to accept what we 
do, and to grant that then and in all aftertimes the 
chapel may receive His blessing, and be to His glory. 

Let us kneel to pray for this ; but then, according to 
the maxim^ ora et labora, let us stand up to strive for it. 
And how is it to be attained ? What will make the 
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chapel to be glorious, and to give glory to God ? For 
the answer let me refer you to the second chapter of 
the prophet Haggai It was the time when the temple 
was built again after the return from the captivity. The 
older men, contrasting its reduced and common structure 
with the magnificent work of Solomon, of which they 
could still remember the glory and the fall, wept aloud. 
And then came the startling paradoxical word of the 
Lord by Haggai, ** The glory of this latter house shall 
be greater than that of the former, and I will fill this 
house with glory, saith the Lord of hosts." We know 
the fulfilment to which those words pointed, and which 
they received, when He Who was "Immanuel," God 
with men, was received in that same temple by Simeon 
as the "glory of His people Israel." ^ The Jews had to 
learn that the true glory of God's temple consisted not 
in outward splendour of gold, jewels, and stone, but, 
according to the witness rightly understood of Moses' 
tabernacle and Solomon's temple, in that which was 
enshrined within the cloud upon the mercy-seat ; that 
it consisted not in that which man offered, however 
rare, but in that which God gave — His own presence. 
It was left for our Lord to complete the lesson. Many 
another might have told his hearers that "neither in 
this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem" should they "wor- 
ship the Father." 2 He alone could proclaim the fulness 
of the spiritual truth : from other lips it would have 
sounded cheerless, abstract, negative, the withdrawal of 
a covenanted privil^e, of a long-possessed blessing. 
He could speak it, because Ete had brought wherewith 

^ S. Luke ii 32. * S. John iv. 21. 
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to fill the place which He made empty. He Who was 
God with men; Whose Manhood was "this temple,"^ 
which man would destroy, but Himself would build 
among men; Who could promise that He would be 
always to the end with His people,^ so that where two 
or three were gathered in His name, there would He be 
in the midst of them ;^ Who could send down the Spirit 
of God to make a holy temple of the company of the 
faithful* — He, and He alone, could announce the end of 
the special worship on the " holy hill of Zion " not as a 
loss, but as a gain ; not as a withdrawal, but as a crown- 
ing blessing ; not as a negative and cheerless message, 
but as an intensely positive and stimulating truth. The 
doctrine that God is a Spirit could be perfectly accepted 
when it came from the lips of God made man. The 
purest truth of spiritual worship could be endured when 
in the light of that Incarnation it was realized that the 
spiritual stands in no contrast, but in the most absolute 
accord, with the real and the human. And, brethren, 
this is the truth handed down to us with the signature 
of the Church of the Upper Chamber and of the Cata- 
combs, that worship knows no dependence upon outward 
ceremonial or local privilege, because the society which 
offers it is itself the temple in which God dwells, in 
which He is present Himself to prompt, HimseK to 
offer. Himself to accept the sacrifice of its worship. 

Such teaching, so radical, so thorough, so unmistake- 
able in its spirituality, sets us all, according to the 
characteristic power of truth, free. So long as it is 
held and remembered, we are free to take with safety 

1S.Johnii.20. « S. Matt, xxviii. 20. » S. Matt, xviii. 20. *Eph.ii.2l. 
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those externals of worship which, without it, for fear of 
falling into bondage to them, it might be wise to leave. 
We may use them in such measure as may be suggested 
either by considerations of expediency, drawn from a 
study of their effect on human nature; or by indications 
of their propriety, such as analogies to them which 
we find in the natural order of the world, in its beauty 
and joyousness ; or by their correspondence to our own 
twofold nature, outward as well as inward, body as 
well as spirit. So long as we keep our faith in Christ, 
we are free to offer the very costly ointment of spikenard, 
without fear lest we should come to think that its price 
of three hundred pence or its alabaster box should be 
the reason which gives it any value in His eyes. And 
if we find that we have been beguiled, all or any of 
us, into prizing too highly external things, it may indeed 
be well to discipline ourselves by some abandonment 
of them ; but the real cure lies in the other direction, 
in seeking a more real and living faith in the spiritual 
centre of worship. It is only when we are dull to the 
Divine Presence that we are in danger of being too 
much occupied with its shrine. 

I love, brethren, to ground Christian practice upon 
Christian principle. I believe that I do my duty to 
you best when I assist you in any measure to form the 
same habit. Therefore I have not thought it wasteful 
to spend a few minutes in discovering our principles in 
regard to Christian worship. I wish now, briefly and 
practically, to apply them to the matter in hand. 

First, then, we have learnt to look for the true glory 
of yonder chapel in the invisible Presence of God and 
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of our Lord. To this let its grandeur and beauty pay 
their homage and raise our thoughts, and of this con- 
tinually remind us ; let the sight of them, valueless in 
themselves, but according to our standards and capacities 
costly and unstinted, remind us of the purpose for which 
they are there, " to beautify the place of His sanctuary, 
to make the place of His feet glorious ;**^ let the series 
of historical scenes, reaching back into the past and 
forward into the future, give confidence and enthusiasm 
to our faith in Jesus Christ, " the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever ; "2 reminding us that we are only one 
generation in a royal line, heirs of all God's faithful 
servants in the past; uttering to us as it were a continual 
" glory to the Father, to the Son, to the Holy Ghost ; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be, world without end." The richness of decoration, 
increasing as we pass eastward in the chapel, accom- 
panying the change from Old Testament subjects in the 
nave to the exhibition of the New Testament in the 
chancel, and culminating at the east around the altar 
and in the representation of S. John's vision of our 
Lord in glory, carry our thoughts onward and upward 
along with it to the two great mysteries of redemption 
accomplished — the Presence of Christ in heaven, and 
His Presence on earth ; in heaven the ever-living and 
victorious figure of the once dead but now ascended 
Lord, and on earth the covenanted Presence Which is 
the counterpart of the cloud and the glory, the centre 
of our Eucharists and of our worship, the most awfully 
and blessedly sacred gift of HimseK to be and dwell 

^ iBaiah Ix. 13. ' Heb. ziii. 8. 
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among men and in men. Let these thoughts be with 
us on the morning of S. Mark's Day. Most fitly the 
first act performed in the new chapel will be the 
celebration of the Holy Communion. You will not 
mistake me, as though I were speaking officially, or as 
though the idea of any one communicating who did not 
feel in conscience ready and free to do so were not one 
from which I shrink with horror, if I ask all of you 
who are communicants to do your best to fit yourselves 
for communion that day, and to join with us in that 
"Eucharistia" which is at once a blessing and a thanks- 
giving; in that solemn invocation of our dear Lord's 
Presence amongst us to accept and sanctify from the 
very first the worship of our chapeL And then at every 
after Eucharist, and, in due kind and degree, according 
to His promise to those who gather in His Name, at 
every after service in the chapel, let us, helped by 
its outward beauty, strive to realize the fact of His 
Presence amongst us. 

" God ! unseen, yet ever near, 
Thy Presence may we feel ; 
And so, inspired with holy fear, 
Before Thine altar kneel." 

If we fail, brethren, in faith to realize this Presence 
of our Lord amongst us, we miss what would be un- 
speakably precious, a comfort in sorrow, a refuge in 
temptation, a terror to sin, a sanctification in happiness, 
a stimulus to effort, an opportunity for seeking guidance 
and counsel ; His Presence would give us " the heart " 
both "to love and to dread Him." I would add, let 
our acknowledgment of it find its natural outward 
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expression. I thank you, brethren, for my own part, 
and may I say for His sake, and for your own, for the 
general reverence of behaviour in chapel. Let us 
maintain it and perfect it. I do not mean to ask 
individuals to seek new or marked ways of expressing 
their reverence ; on the contrary, I am grateful to those 
to whom such expressions would be naturally congenial 
when I see that they refrain from them. I am sure, as 
I do not doubt some of you know from experience, that 
such individual demonstrations of reverence cause diffi- 
culties, in the way of temptation to self-consciousness, 
to those who practise them; while in the common 
worship of a society they minister to division and 
distraction, and so tend to mar the unity which is the 
first condition of reverence. Therefore I would ask in 
the name of a higher and larger good that, even where 
it is some sacrifice to restrain them, they should be 
restrained. But upon the other hand, and much more, 
if there are any who do not kneel, any who are apt to 
fall into lounging attitudes, to yield too readily to sleep 
or the like, let them feel that the fixed reverence, if I 
may so call it, of the building summons them to render 
a living homage more accordant to it. 

And this leads me to what remains to say. You will 
see that the true doctrine of Christian worship sets 
before us as it were a twofold Divine Presence in that 
worship — a Presence for us, and a Presence in us ; I had 
almost said a Presence which we find, and a Presence 
which we bring. We have been dwelling on the first, 
let us not forget the second — the Presence' of Christ by 
the Spirit in the company of faithful people who are 
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members of His body; in the Church on the large scale, 
and in each congregation as a miniature of the whole. 
It is this Presence of Christ in us, this approach to God 
in one Body in Christ, which God acknowledges, and 
which makes our worship acceptable and prevailing. 
But this Presence must surely be found in us in 
proportion as our hearts are prepared to contain it, 
are severally temples in which He is welcomed with 
devotion and humility. And so, brethren, it comes to 
this, that our services are really beautiful and glorious, 
acceptable to God, strengthening and kindling to our- 
selves among ourselves, in proportion as we each do 
our paii; in them. Of the inward fitness for this I will 
not speak now. As we part to-morrow from this little 
simple house of God in which we have all worshipped, 
and some of us so often, there is not one of us who thinks 
seriously at all but will have some thought of sorrow 
that he has not made more use of its services, and borne 
his part in them more devoutly; some wish to do better 
in the new and greater one. It is to meet such thoughts 
that I have arranged to celebrate the Holy Communion 
once more to-morrow here, at which we may best offer to 
God such acknowledgments of neglect, such resolutions 
and aspirations for the future. 

But, turning from the inward to the outward, what I 
would ask you to-day, brethren, is, that we should go 
into the new chapel prepared all to throw ourselves 
into making the services as worthy of it, as hearty, full, 
and perfect as they can be. We are called upon for an 
effort. I was struck the other day by a passage in a 
speech delivered this session by one of our first states- 
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men, in which he laid it down as a principle, that in 
every department of life reward took the shape, not of 
relief, bat of promotion to harder and more responsible 
work. I thought that a grand saying, worthy of an 
English statesman, and I saw at once its application to 
ourselves. I believe we have, on the whole, done well 
in this chapel ; and now we have our promotion, we are 
called to harder work ; it will take more effort to make 
a hearty congregational service which will fill a building 
like that than has been needed here. But let us make 
the effort vigorously and cheerfully. I want our chapel 
services to be a model; I want them to live in the 
memories of our members who go away, and have to 
take part in the ordering of services elsewhere ; I want 
them to quicken any visitor who is present at them 
with the invigorating sense of contact with a living and 
outspoken Christian life ; I want them to lift ourselves; 
I want them to be worthy of Him to Whom they are 
offered. And if they are to be so, we must all help. 
It is for this reason that I so greatly prefer to sacrifice 
the musical attraction of a choir of boys; it is a sacrifice, 
but we gain infinitely more than we lose in being made 
to feel that the excellence of our services depends oii 
ourselves. Therefore let us all in the first place lend 
our voices. You were reminded some time ago, in two 
sermons preached here and afterwards printed,^ that the 
special boast and beauty of the Prayer Book of ouj 
Eeformed Church was its congregational character. A 
service outwardly reverent in a building suitably ar- 
ranged and adorned, and at the same time entirely 

1 Sennona iz. x. 
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congregational, is an almost unique peculiarity of 
England and its Church. How lamentably have we 
often fallen short in practice of this English ideal! 
How seldom we enter a church where the congregation 
respond as if they were not ashamed of their faith and 
of their prayers ! It is in this that we have a great 
opportunity of setting a type and example which may 
do good far beyond the walls of our own college. 
Brethren, do not miss it. It was my duty five or six 
years ago to speak as earnestly as I could to the first 
members of the college on their responsibility in being 
the first. I had to tell them that it was far easier to 
begin well what was new, than later to reform; that what 
they made the college, that it was likely to remain. I 
believe, by God's goodness, that the confirmation of 
experience has been given to my 'words chiefly, though 
not wholly, in the favourable form. 

And now, brethren, I say the same to y(m about the 
new chapel. What you make its services, that they are 
likely to remain. What generation of freshmen is to 
undertake the task of making hearty a service which you 
should hand down to them lukewarm or silent ? But, 
brethren, I am persuaded better things. I must indeed 
frankly say this much, that I think our responses have 
grown rather weaker lately ; that you lean too much on 
the choir; that there are too many mouths shut, too 
many whose look of indifference must make it harder 
for others (I find it so myself) to be earnest. [The same 
thing applies, by the way, to grace in hall, and I should 
like to take this opportunity of asking you to make it 
hearty, instead of the half-ashamed mutter which it 
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now often is.] But, as I have said once akeady, on the 
whole our services are good. Let us make them better 
in the new chapeL In such ways as these. Let us all 
join in the responses with a cJr voice. Let us make 
a point of joining in the musical parts according to our 
powers, and not according to our fancy; not singing 
music which we like, and leaving what we dislike 
unsung. We are careful to provide books for all, 
Prayer-books, Bibles, and Hymn-books; I should like 
to see a general habit among us of following the lessons 
in the Bible. Those who act as readers of the lessons 
should do honour to this subordinate but important 
part in the conduct of the service by reading them, to 
the utmost of their power, audibly, intelligently, and 
with reverence of voice and manner. Our choir should 
be as full and good as possible ; and to those who have 
the qualifications I would suggest that they should join 
it even at a slight sacrifice of time ; or of taste, if the 
music is not of the kind which they care most for 
singing; or of variety, if they are asked to take a part 
other than that which they would choose. I shall venture 
even to mention a very trifling matter, a mere detail of 
order ; I should be glad to get rid of the disorderly way 
which we have on Wednesday and Friday mornings, when 
some stand, some sit, in the pause between the psalms 
and the hymn ; I would ask aU to continue standing. 
I purposely refer to a small point of this kind to show 
you that the temper which I should wish each to have 
is impatience with the least blemish on the order and 
perfection of our service which it depends upon himself 
to remedy. 

G 
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But while I speak of externals, do not suppose that 
my thoughts stop there ; that I forget, or that I wish to 
disguise from you, that outward negligence and silence 
may have a deeper cause. I would rather hope that the 
consideration which, speaking at my last opportunity 
this term, I ask you to give during the vacation to what 
I have said may lead some to ask themselves more 
plainly and distinctly the reason why they hold back 
from a hearty share in public worship. Maybe the 
enquiry will discover to some an inward indifference or 
rebellion towards that which is expressed by the words 
which a service of Christian worship puts into their 
mouths ; and they will find that their silence was an 
instinctive shrinking from the further sin of hypocrisy ; 
that half unconsciously their conscience kept them 
from a lie. If so, the reform must begin deeper. " Man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart" ^ No work could be more ap- 
propriate to the remainder of this holy season. But if 
the reform has been begun within, oiu* best care for 
externals will be all help and no hurt. Of all secondary 
helps, the sound of each other's hearty voices, the sight 
of each other's reverent bearing, the sense of a common 
impulse of devotion stirring in confession and prayer 
and praise, will do incalculably much to warm our 
coldness, to rouse our listlessness, to refresh our weari- 
ness, to cheer our discouragements, to lift us again and 
again to the effort after a devouter spirit, to confirm our 
faith. " I was glad when they said unto me : We will 
go into the house of the Lord."^ 

1 1 Sam. xvi. 7. ' Ps. czxii. 1. 



SERMON VII. 
GTlie ftecret of S^pirttaal fttrenfftli. 

**For in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. And ye are 

complete in Him" — Col. ii. 9, 10. 

In the words which were spoken from this place on 
the first Sunday in term/ there was set before you, dear 
brethren, that great principle which is the spring of all 
true Christian living, and without which no action, how- 
ever virtuous in itself, can find any acceptance with God. 
The secret of acting upon that motive, the true source 
of spiritual strength, is what I wish to try and draw 
out this afternoon; in other words, what Jesus Christ 
is to the soul which gives itself to Him. The secret of 
spiritual strength, I say; for sore need of spiritual 
strength has every one who has to encounter the fierce 
temptations, and tx) answer for the deep blessedness, of 
life in the University of Oxford. Neither the fierceness 
of the one nor the depth of the other are most of you 
as yet in a position to understand. Let me assure you, 
dear brethren, that you cannot be long in this place 
without becoming well aware of both. Nowhere, I 
suppose, in England, and in few places in the world 
do the spiritual forces of good and evil display them- 

^ Sermon I. supra. 
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selves in such deep antagonism as here. The strong 
freshness and vigour of our life, the eagerness of our 
pursuits, whether physical, social, or intellectual, tend 
to develope all the qualities of heart and brain to a 
degree which intensifies the natural propensities of all 
who come in contact with that life; and all the intensely 
antagonistic forces which are in this way brought to 
bear are contained within the narrow precincts of an 
university and, in its degree, of a college. You have on 
one side the concentrated hate of the three enemies of 
our souls putting forth all their powers against us at a 
crisis which none better than their prince knows to be 
both short and important; you have on the other the 
Holy Three giving through inward and through outward 
channels, in proportion to the direness of our needs, 
supplies of that force by which the feeblest by nature 
becomes strong. Idleness more luxurious than we are 
accustomed to and more persistent; vice, though not 
less gross in itself, yet more fascinating, because those 
in whom we see it are more refined ; unbelief dressed 
out in all the brilliancy of intellectual refinement and 
all the subtlety of lofty moral aims; these are the forms 
of temptation, through which by God's grace we may 
pass lyiscathed; by which, be well assured, you will 
sooner- or later be tried. These, moreover, are the 
features of Oxford life which lie most patent to the eye 
upon its surface. The deeper currents of life in Oxford, 
as elsewhere, are those which run most quietly; but 
deeper currents, thank God, there are. More steadfast 
faith, more courageous self-denial, more intense devotion 
to the service of Almighty God is nowhere to be found 
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than that which one has seen in undergraduate life in 
Oxford. And the blessedness of having many and easily 
accessible means of grace is enjoyed as richly here as 
anywhere. 

And here let me remind you in passing, dear brethren, 
of two points which come home more especially to 
members of this college, while all that I have already 
said would be applicable alike to all who are entering 
on a career at this university. 

If up to this point you have found within these walls 
something of the blessedness of which I have spoken, 
and little or none of the temptations, remember, (1) in 
the first place, that it will not always be so. A college 
is like that net "that was cast into the sea and 
gathered of every kind."^ Even if, which God grant, we 
have not now, it cannot fail but that we soon shall have 
among our number some who will range themselves 
strongly, unblushingly, seductively, upon the side of all 
that is bad. I would not speak ill-omened words, but 
you know the proverb about being forewarned. At 
present all is against the immediate development of evil. 
The very novelty of Oxford life, our strangeness to each 
other, the restraints of college discipline, and above all, 
I would fain hope, the uncompromising general dis- 
approval in the college of all that is vicious and 
degrading, these things must for a time make evil, if it 
exists amongst us, ashamed to show its head. But 
depend upon it, the day is not far off when we shall 
find that in coming to this college we have not left 
ourselves behind, that the old temptations will return 

1 S. Matt. xiii. 47. 
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to those who are at present lestiamed hy fofoes acting 
merely from without, and that the lines of good and 
evil will be as well defined amongst oarselves as they 
are in the n^ of Oxford ^lach, thank (jOB, can be 
done if you will bring to bear on the side of all that is 
good the weapon of a strong united collie feeling, and 
a chivalrous esprit de corps; but these things never yet 
exterminated evil, and we may safely say that they will 
never keep it out. 

(2.) But remember, in the next place, that in propor- 
tion to the helps which God has given you here does 
the responsibility of your Oxford life become more 
awful. There is no one of us who can plead at the bar 
of Almighty God, if indeed that were a valid plea with 
Him, " I was introduced into a demoralised college, and 
1 did but perpetuate a bad tradition." There are some 
wlio have made shipwreck of the faith in Oxford, who, 
while responsible for what they leamt as children at their 
mother's knee, can plead that here they were inoculated 
with atheism by God's priests, and taught to scoff by 
those who, though not priests, were entrusted as college 
tutors with the keeping of their pupils' faith. God 
forbid that while this college exists any of its children 
should be able to use that plea. That very college 
feeling which Catholic England at this moment looks 
to you, my dear brethren, to create, will, when you have 
created it, as in God I believe you will, become itself a 
fresh responsibility. I look to it to give unity and 
refinement to the whole of our social life ; I look to it 
to extort respect from our enemies; I look to it to 
cheer our friends. It will be a power in the schools 
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and on the river to make a Keble man surpass himself; 
it will, please God, be a few years hence a power to 
leaven England. It must be a help to us to make our 
places sure in heaven ; or believe me, my dear brethren, 
that if it is not that, it must be a millstone round our 
necks to sink us deeper in the lake of fire. 

I have tried, dear brethren, to set before you, as 
plainly as I could, some of the dangers, the blessings, 
and the responsibilities of the life on which you have, 
most of you, so lately entered. Were it not for that 
blessed truth which I have now to bring before you, I 
know not how one could encourage any man to expose 
himself to dangers so terrible, to undertake a responsi- 
bility so tremendous. But, thank God, there is not one 
amongst us who has not within him, if we will to use 
it, the secret of passing scatheless through the fire. We 
may, it is true, have thrown away at school much that 
would strengthen us for life at college. We may be 
entering on our Oxford life, with our wills weakened by 
base compliances, and our passions strengthened by self- 
indulgence. Christ may be weU-nigh a stranger to us 
and the Holy Spirit an unwelcome guest The means 
of grace may be unloved, or repulsive ; the blessed Sacra- 
ment neglected, or even, which God forbid, used hereto- 
fore only to condemnation ; but still, for every one who 
has been baptized into Christ, there is laid up in Christ 
all the wealth of God's compassions, all the treasures 
of heavenly grace. " In Him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily," and we may, if we please, be yet 
in Him filled fulL For that which I wish to set before 
you as the secret of spiritual strength is this : that He 
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Who requires of us that we should give ourselves to 
Him has first, of His marvellous goodness, given Him- 
self to us : that He Who calls us to a life of holiness, 
and Who is holiness itself, dwells deep down in these 
very hearts of ours, and there Himself supplies us with 
that very holiness which He requires : that whereas 
nothing human can ever be sufficiently holy to meet 
His eye. He has so joined us to Himself that not only 
does He furnish us with strength to do good works, 
acceptable to Himself, but that He actually works all 
our works in us ;, so- that of the smallest duty rightly 
performed, we may say what David said of the gorgeous 
materials which he had prepared for God's House, " Of 
Thine own have we given Thee."^ Thus only can we do 
aaaght tiiat is acceptable in His sight ; but, thank God, 
this means of pleasing Him is always open to us. Not 
only can we perpetually plead,, on the altar and in all 
our prayers, the sacrifice of a Saviour Who died for us 
and now lives to plead it Himself in heaven, but, mark 
me, dear brethren — for this is the main point of all — 
we can, if we will, plead ever before Almighty God 
that that very Saviour is in us at this moment, dying to 
sin and living to GoD, praying in our prayers, acting 
in our works, resisting in our temptations. We can 
say of ourselves what S. Peter says of us, that through 
the great and exceeding precious promises of God, we 
have been made "partakers of the divine nature."^ We 
ean say, as S.. Paul says in my text, that "in Him dwelleth 
aU the fiilBess of the Godhead bodily, and that we are 
complete in. Him " In other words, that being, as we are, 

1 1 Ghron, xxix. 14. " 2 S. Pet i. 4. 
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sacramentally one with Him, we have introduced into 
us by grace that very wealth of divinity which belonged 
to Him before His Incarnation by right; and which, 
in the Incarnation, was by grace for ever inseparably 
united to our very human nature. So close is the 
union, that we are made bone of His bone, and flesh of 
His flesh ; that, as one great saint and doctor said, the 
body of the regenerate becomes the flesh of the crucified ; 
that, as S. Augustine says again and again of the re- 
wards which God reserves for His faithful, " God crowns 
in us His own works, not our deservings." There, then, 
my dear brethren, is the true means of acceptance with 
God ; there the true secret of spiritual strength, union 
with the Divine Humanity of Christ. There we can say, 
" Behold, God our defender, and look upon the face 
of Thine anointed ;^ look not on me as I am, but look 
only at Christ with Whom I have become one. His 
spotless purity covers, while it cleanses, my defilements. 
His perfect merits may, nay must, be accepted with 
God, where the filthy rags of my righteousness would 
but mock Him to Whom I had presumed to offer them." 
Apply this principle then, dear brethren, in all its 
bearings, to the whole of your Oxford life. Believe 
that only thus can you make it, as you were two Sun- 
days ago begged to make it, a sacrifice of living service 
to Almighty GoD. You have perhaps, when you thought 
of the shortcomings of the past, said each one to him- 
self, " How can such as I offer a sacrifice acceptable to 
God, although I know that such is my reasonable ser- 
vice? Is it conceivable that a perfectly pure and spotless 

^ Pa. Ixxxiv. 9. 
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Being can accept of the polluted ofiFering I have to 
bring ? Myself stained with past sin, my present works 
done so feebly, with so little of an eye to His glory, 
with such deep and such perpetual falls?" Yes, my dear 
brethren in Christ, it is abundantly possible. What 
does my text say ? In Him ye have been filled fulL 
And filled full with what ? What has he been speaking 
of in the verse before ? " In Him dwelleth aU the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily." And the word is the same 
m both verses. 'Ei/ avroS KaTOiK&. irav to irXripwixa t?9 
ueoTijTOs crctyjULaTiKoig, Ka/ ecrre ev avTw TreirXrjpoDiJL ivo i. 
Then surely, if such is the case, we can offer a sacri- 
fice pleasing to Almighty God. For we offer and present 
unto Him not only ourselves, our souls and bodies, but 
that which alone is a fit offering to Almighty God — 
Himself. Nay, not only will He accept our offering ; 
He will, as S. John says, give us "grace for grace." ^ He 
first gives us Himself, of His unbounded love ; and then, 
when we offer Himself to Himself, He gives Himself 
in more abundant measure in return. Do not fear then 
that your offering of service will not be acceptable with 
Him. In offering your sel^vice you are really offering 
Him His Son. And do not fear lest this should lead to 
spiritual pride. It is no true humility which makes 
us fear to be rejected by Him, but a subtle, lurking form 
of pride. To dread lest an honest offer of service should 
be rejected is tacitly to assume that such service must 
be of our own doing, whereas it is all the work of God. 
True humility, while it makes a man loathe his own 
share of his actions, makes him love the more the work- 

1 S. John i. 16. 
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ing of Christ in himself. The intenser our abasement 
of self, the more fervent and confident will be our 
offering to God of the merits of His own dear Son. 

But it is not in this bearing only that we must apply 
to our Oxford life this great truth of our union with 
the Incarnate Son of God. Not only must we use it to 
give us confidence that we can make that life acceptable 
to Him; we must bring the Divine strength of this union 
to bear in resisting each of the temptations, and in 
performing each one of the duties which are set before 
us in that life. Thus, and thus only, shall we stand. 
Unbalanced by this, the other bearing of the same 
truth, which I have already set before you, would lead 
us into that most awful of all heresies, which holds 
that since Christ has done all, and man can do nothing, 
a Christian may live as he pleases; that we may sin 
because grace hath abounded ; and while wallowing in 
pollution ourselves, suppose that we are "accepted in 
the Beloved."^ If the life of Christ be indeed in us to 
make our imperfect actions acceptable with God, it 
must come out in every action of our lives. Falls, 
inconsistencies, imperfections there will be ; but if He 
Who is " the Light of the world " ^ and " the day-spring 
from on high"* be found within us. His light wUl shine 
out through us perpetually, and make us in our measure 
" lights " * in His world ourselves. You have regarded 
Him, and rightly, as the Giver of all your spiritual 
strength. Now that you have more need of strength 
than ever you had before, it is all-important that you 

1 Eph. i. 6. « S. John viii. 12. 

» S. Luke L 78. * Phil. ii. 16. 
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should realize that He not only gives, but is your 
strength. When you leave His altar, that altar which 
is already gathering around itself such hallowed asso- 
ciations of mutual prayer and communing with Him 
Who is the true bond of union of a college, such 
sweet memories of His meeting us, as He did the 
women, with "All haill"^ while we fall down and 
worship at His feet — when, I say, we leave this altar, 
and the evil one, knowing that we have gathered 
strength, meets us perhaps with some assault more 
furious, some unclean breath of temptation more 
pestiferous than usual, know that the reason why we 
have power to foil him is that every nerve and fibre 
of our spiritual being has become steeled and charged 
with Christ. Go forth then "in the strength of the 
Lord God," and " make mention of His righteousness 
only."* As Holy Baptism is the sacrament of cleansing, 
so here is the sacrament of strength, and "in the strength 
of that meat" we may go even "to the Mount of GoD."^ 
You have the power — use it. You are babes in yourselves 
— giants in Him. Though we are but youths, and our 
enemy "a man of war from his youth,"* we may meet him 
with the full confidence that nothing can overthrow us, 
because the weakest among us has the same right as S. 
Paul to say, " I can do all things, through Christ Which 
strengtheneth me."* 

So far I have shown the bearing of our union with 
Christ on our poor efforts after the service of God. I 
may not, cannot, close without a glance at the other 

1 8. Matt, xxviii. 9. « Pa. Ixxi. 16. » 1 Kings xix. 8. 
* 1 Sam. xvii. 33. « PhiL iv. 13. 
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side of the picture. What is the bearing of this same 
truth upon the known and deliberate sins of our own 
past lives, at school and at home, of much of the Oxford 
life around us ? There is, I presume, no one amongst 
us who cannot cast back his eyes to such in one form 
or another. It is always unsafe for a preacher to assume 
that in any congregation there are not some whose lives 
have been a record of but little else. One has tried to 
speak of what may be; one knows that it may only 
present an awful contrast to what is. Have the Sacra- 
ments been to us what I have tried to show they may 
be ? or has our union with Christ in Holy Baptism but 
afforded us the opportunity of outraging the awful 
sanctity thereby communicated to our souls and bodies ? 
Have our communions been a leaning on His bosom 
with S. John, or a betraying Him with a kiss like 
Judas? Are we minded at this moment to make 
through Him our Oxford lives a sacrifice? or are we 
stolidly indifferent to His claims and the means which 
He has given us of satisfying them ; about to live here 
as elsewhere, to ourselves, to the world, and to the 
devil ? Eemember it is not ourselves only that we are 
in that case about to offer in that hideous holocaust, 
but Him. It is the members of the Lord that we 
Christians can alone make the instruments of sin. The 
responsibility of having Him within us can only be 
escaped by incurring the still more awful alternative of 
having driven Him totally from us. "Know ye not," 
says the apostle, "that Jesus Christ is in you, ex- 
cept ye be reprobates ? " ^ To sin in Christ and with 

^ 2 Cor. ziii. 5. 
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Christ in us, or to sin after Christ has finally de- 
parted from us; that is the choice which is left to 
His baptized members, if they do not give up them- 
selves I Him. There is no sin in the p^t which, after 
such surrender, cannot be taken away. But there is 
none of which we are not capable, if that surrender has 
never taken place. There is none which we have ever 
committed since our baptism which has not been an 
outrage on Him Who is within us, but to Whom we 
have in that case refused the dominion over His own 
kingdom. Think what it is to enter on new duties and 
responsibilities, and to encounter new temptations in a 
state like that! all that "should have been for our wealth" 
must become to us only " an occasion of falling !" ^ The 
deep blessedness of all that we find here to help us 
heavenward must combine with the very greatness of 
the temptations of the place to draw us more hopelessly 
down into the abyss ! 

It would have been positively wrong to close this 
sermon without glancing at this aspect of the subject. 
A glance will, I hope, be enough. One would think 
that a spectacle so appalling, need only be seen to make 
one long to realize in one's own experience all that 
Christ may really be to one here. God grant it may be 
so ! God grant that of every one of us it may be true 
that we may be filled full, in Him in Whom dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, that He may be 
the means of our acceptance with God, and the secret 
of our spiritual strength. 

1 Ps. Ixix. 23. 



SERMON VIIL 
W^t Preyaratton of Lent 

" Then He took unto Him the twelve^ and said unto them. Behold, we 
go up to Jerusalem, and all things that are written by the prophets 
concerning the Son of man shall be accomplished. For He shall be 
delivered unto the Gentiles, andshcdl be mocked, and spitejully entreated, 
and spitted on : and they shall scourge Him, and put Him to death : 
and the third day He shall rise again,*^ — S. Luke xviiL 31-33. 

Among the many special studies which may be made 
of the " words of the Lord Jesus," I know none which 
has a more keen and pathetic interest, none which lets 
us more closely into the very secrets of His heart, than 
that of His various predictions of His Passion. And 
not only when He Himself speaks of it, but even when 
the evangelists allude to it before they come to its actual 
occurrence, a mysterious element of interest is added to 
the ordinary narrative. 

At one time it is the circumstances which elicit the 
allusion, at another the words in which it is conveyed, 
to which this pathos and interest are due. The first 
distinct prediction, for instance, "from which time 
forth" S. Matthew dates all those which follow, was on 
the occasion, at Csesarea Philippi, when S. Peter had 
just made his celebrated confession. No sooner was 
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the Godhead of their Master distinctly acknowledged 
by His disciples than they were admonished of the 
approach of His Passion. The glories of the Trans- 
figuration — themselves surely, had we time to draw out 
their bearing, a direct preparation for the Passion— were 
the occasion of the next prophetic utterance. The 
heart of the Son of Man is full of the coming sorrow, 
and it breaks out from Him again and again at the 
very moments when He is pervaded by the moral 
majesty of His assured triumph. It would be a long 
task to draw out how all through Holy Scripture the 
majesty of the exaltation and the depth of the humi- 
liation are inseparably coupled together ; how in every 
psalm of the Passion there is a strain of " resurrection 
music;" how the prophets rise to sublimity, as they 
tell of triumph after suffering ; how the apostles intro- 
duce His emptying of Himself, when they would tell 
how God hath exalted Him. Sufi&ce it to say now 
that it is not in the Gospels alone that this perpetual 
contrast is to be found; and then let us dwell for a 
minute on the way in which it stands out there. I 
have given you two instances already which are common 
to all the Synoptists. Another and a most characteristic 
one, though still common to all, is to be found, in its 
fulness at all events, only in the memoir of S. Mark. 
It was apparently on the last day but one before the 
final entry into Jerusalem that the disciples, as they 
went after our Lord in the way, were seized with 
amazement and fear, iOa/uL/iovvTO, koi oucoXovOovirreg 
€<po^ovvTo. The Lord takes them aside in the way — 
the event recorded by S. Luke in this day's Gospel — 
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seeing, no doubt, that the mysterious burden which He 
Himself was carrying was pressing through sympathy 
on them. Surely, we should have thought, this re- 
peated announcement will only increase their fear and 
amazement; and yet something there must have been 
about Him which produced just the opposite effect. 
The certainty of approaching triumph shone so clearly 
through the prediction of suffering, that immediately 
there follows on the announcement the request of 
Salome and her sons that they might sit on His right 
hand and on His left in that kingdom which they 
saw must be coming. And the reply of our Lord, 
however clearly it may have shown them that they 
knew not what they asked, did yet, through the cup 
and the baptism to which He looked forward in His 
Passion, point on to a kingdom of glory, whose places 
were to be allotted by His Father. 

I thought to have dwelt on one or two other places 
in the Gospels before leaving this subject, but time will 
not permit it. Yet before going on to draw a lesson 
for ourselves from the intimate knowledge which these 
passages afford us of our Lord, we must try to enter 
more deeply into the secret of this union, in His 
prevision of His Passion, of the feelings of exultation 
and sorrow. What was it before all things else to 
which in these intimations He was pointing? He 
speaks almost exclusively to the disciples of the external 
details of His sufferings. " They shall deliver Him to 
the Gentiles to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify 
Hini." It was all that in their present condition they 
were capable of entering into ; yet here and there is 

H 
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mingled with physical suflfering a hint of something 
more mysterious. In the parallel passage in S. Matthew 
to that which we read this morning from S. Luke, He 
says, " The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give His life as a ransom for 
many;" Sovvai t^v "^^xh^ avrov XvTpov aim ttoXXSi/.^ 
And again in S. Luke, on the very verge of the Passion, 
He says, ** I say unto you, that this that is written 
must yet be accomplished in Me, And He was reckoned 
among the transgressors;" koi jmera avojuLcov €\oyi(r6tj,* 
However little then the disciples may have been able 
to understand it, there came out to them even then 
indications that physical sufifering was not the whole 
that their Lord was to undergo ; and to us who look at 
the matter in the light of the Epistles and the Sacra- 
ments, the physical side of our Lord's Passion is far 
from being either the only or the most important one ; 
and, to His own mind, the dominant consideration as 
He looked forward to what was coming- at Jerusalem 
cannot have been the cross, and the bodily sufferings 
which preceded it. That which weighed most heavily 
upon His mind, that which caused Him the most dread 
apprehensions, that which constituted His assurance of 
triumph, was the thought of that mysterious death- 
grapple in which He was to wrestle with the sins of 
the world. The disciples were incapable of entering 
into this ; and we must beware with our clearer know- 
ledge how we try to examine it too closely. If there is 
one standing warning in the history of controversial 
theology against a too familiar handling of mysteries, it 

1 S. Matt. XX. 28. « S. Luke xxii. 37. 
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is to be found in the hideous parodies of Divine truth 
which have been put forward as " theories of the atone- 
ment." But, without prying farther than is reverent, 
we may try and get some little idea of what it was to 
our Lord and Master to look forward to the sacrifice of 
Himself. In the clearness of that prevision, which was 
divine as well as human, He saw that a vast struggle 
was impending between Himself and the powers of evil. 
The whole mass of human corruption, of the future as 
well as of the past, had to be met and overthrown at 
once. Its power over the human will was to be up- 
rooted ; its power to separate from God had to be done 
away. And to oppose to this embodiment of spiritual 
evil our Lord had but the resources of His own 
spiritual energy, strengthened and enabled by Divine 
grace. It was the meeting of a human will with all the 
powers which hell could bring against it. This unques- 
tionably is one side of that which our Lord had to 
endure. Could He Himself so hold out against the 
pressure of present agony that His endurance of all the 
malignity of the devil should be a sacrifice well pleasing 
to God ? Could He so voluntarily continue to sufier, in 
spite of all the inducements to put forth His divine 
power to shield Himself, that the sacrifice of Himself 
thus made and thus sustained should avail to the 
cleansing of mankind ? He was in some strange mys- 
terious way to be as it were enwrapped in the foul 
embrace of sin. While its moral guilt was alien to 
Him, its power to damn was in some way to affect His 
souL He was to realize, in so far as a sinless Being 
could do, what it was to be an alien from God, to have 
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the shame, the agony, the curse, of sin. How all this was 
to come upon Him, how its accomplishment in Him 
was to make atonement for the sins of others, it is 
worse than useless to speculate. It is sufl&cient for us to 
know that it was by some such process as I have hinted 
at that the love of the eternal Trinity restored mankind 
to God. It was the thought of this mysterious contact 
with evil which so weighed on the soul of our Divine 
Master as He looked forward to the hour of His Passion. 
It was the prevision of triumph in that struggle which 
made Him exult in the midst of apprehension. 

What is there about this subject which makes the 
Church place it before her children on the Sunday next 
before Lent ? The answer is to be found, I think, in 
the analogy between that which ought to be our position 
to-day, and that which was our Lord's position on His 
final journey to Jerusalem. The parallel between us 
and Him must always be a dim and distant one ; but 
as far as it goes it is real. We too have a wrestle to 
engage in with the spiritual powers of eviL "The struggle 
we have to make," says S. Paul, " is not against flesh 
and blood, but against principalities, against authorities, 
against the spiritual powers of evil in the highest 
places."^ By the very form of his expression, iiiuv fi 
irakriy he assumes that there must be such a struggle, 
and that it only remains for him to certify us of the 
redoubtableness of our enemies. At a later period of 
life, and at other seasons of the year, you may dwell 
more, my younger brethren, on the positive side of the 
Christian life. You have to advance in virtue, as well 

I Eph. vi. 12. 
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as to escape from sin. God has set you to build and to 
plant, as well as to pluck down and to root up. But, 
in the period of early manhood, and especially in the 
season of Lent, we must walk mainly in the purgative 
way. We must not, it is true, confine ourselves too 
exclusively to the wrestle against the powers of evil. 
If we do, we shall lose the balance of our Christian life 
and make it both onesided and gloomy. But this must, 
probably for most of you, be at present the principal 
task. There are passions to be kept under — or ought I 
in some cases to say, to be hrcmght under ? — the conse- 
quences perhaps of early sin to be got over ; tempers to 
be bridled, sloth to be overcome, pride to be chastened 
and extirpated. When these tasks are accomplished, 
the higher walks of Christian life lie open to us. But 
the rule of "one thing at a time" has its place in the 
spiritual life ; and therefore to purge ourselves from 
these must be for most of us the first and most urgent 
duty. And even those who have little of sin to over- 
come, and whose task lies more in acquiring active 
virtue, have to confine themselves to negative work 
during the approaching season of Lent. On this Quin- 
quagesima Sunday then, whatever we may have to do 
at other times, we should be girding ourselves for a 
fresh encounter with sin, the world, and the devil. 

So far, then, our position to-day is parallel to that of 
our Lord when He looked forward to the work of His 
Passion. Yet between His position and ours there are 
striking points of difference. He had to fight for man- 
kind, we for ourselves alone, or for others only by sym- 
pathy and assistance. He had to do the work ; we have 
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rather to avail ourselves of the work He did He had no 
internal evil to conquer ; we, alas ! have traitors within 
the camp, more dangerous than the enemies without. 
But then He had no human helper; we, thank God, 
have the Friend "that sticketh closer than a brother,"^ 
always at hand to help us. He had to meet the powers 
of evil in the flush of their unbridled triumph ; we, in 
the strength of His victoiy, have them handed over to 
us already conquered, if we only persevere against them. 
Let us take then a few of these points of similarity and 
difference between our Lord's position and ours, that 
they may show us, first, the necessity of fighting, and 
then the certainty of triumph. 

We are just about, if we mean to use Lent aright, 
to descend into the arena for a more than usually hard 
bout of the battle which we are always fighting. "We 
must take this, then, as our first assured belief, about 
that which lies before us, that it is through death that 
we, like our Lord, must pass to our victory over evil. 
As our Lord entered the Holy City, His enemies, human 
and Satanic, braced themselves for a final struggle. They 
thought to crush Him by death, and through death He 
passed to His triumph. And our Lenten work is a 
veritable doing to death of that which is a part of 
ourselves. It is not as if we had to get rid of some 
accretion which had gathered around us from without. 
That would be cast off easily enough when once we had 
resolved not to tolerate it. No ; it is a part of myself 
that must die, and that by inches. Crucifixion is the 
only word for it. It is no use, dear brethren, to attempt, 

* Prov. xviii. 24. 
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either for ourselves or others, to palter with the sternness 
of the trutL You know, each one of you, if you know 
yourselves at all, that there is some side of your character 
which is simply irreconcilable with God and with your 
higher self. As various as human character is the 
element which thus opposes itself to God ; but, in some 
part or another, there it is in all of us. Call it what 
you wiU, the old Adam, the flesh, the lower principle ; 
let it be what you wiU, pride, malice, ambition, sensu- 
ality, self-seeking, it is a part of yourself; and it must 
die. You are in the arena with it, and as you look it 
full in the face you must say, " One of us does not leave 
this alive." For, thank God, though it is a part of 
yourself, it is not your real and very self. The higher 
GoD-enabled principle is that wherein your true self 
lies, and that can find its life only through the death 
of the other. "He that findeth his life shall lose it, 
and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it."* 
Die then that you may live; die in your lower self. 
Come to the deadly grapple, and never let go while 
the enemy continues to breathe. This is a hard say- 
ing; I will not deny the fact. But which is better, 
dear brethren, to help you to recognise your enemy, 
or to let him entangle you in his grasp? to show 
you the articles of the combat, or to keep back its real 
conditions? Did I not set before you the sternness 
of the conflict, how could I show you the sweetness 
wherewith Jesus our Lord and Master lures you on to 
undergo it ? This is the conflict as a whole ; but there 
comes but one stage of it at a time. One step in front 

1 S. Matt. X. 89. 
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we can see as we walk with our &ces Zionwaid, wlieie 
Jesus goes before us in the waj; one step at a time, and 
our Loioi always just in front of as. Is it not worth 
while, at each moment^ to make bat the single step 
which will place as where His feet are planted ? I did 
bat mention the sternness of the whole to show yoa 
that yoa mast not neglect the part; for aU that stem 
struggle, all that toilsome journey, is made up of in- 
finitesimal parts. " SufiQcient unto the day is the evil 
thereof Take no thought for the morrow, for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself"^ 

And not only does the Lord call upon you to take 
but one step at a time. He Himself is the spectator and 
the helper of every step you take. Your closest human 
friend can but watch your progress at intervals and as 
a whole : and yet some of you know the magic of a 
sympathetic eye. It is not that the mother, the friend, 
the clergyman, can really save you from falling ; but 
you are conscious that the eye is upon you, and the 
consciousness steadies and cheers you. Somehow, you 
feel, " If I fall, the shock will not be to myself alone ; 
if I stand, I stand not in my own power. There is a 
human arm around me, and a human eye upon me." 
Would that there was not one among you who was 
without some such support. I would that, where better 
help is wanting, men in Oxford knew how many there 
were among us, their seniors in the University, who 
would be as grateful for being allowed to help them, as 
they could be for being helped. I would there were no 
faults in us to raise barriers between us and you. But 

^ S. Matt. vL 34. 
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there is One whose sympathy is faultless ; One who has 
no icy exterior towards those whom He fain would 
attract ; One who has no want of love Himself to keep 
any of us from knowing and loving Him. It is the 
sympathy and the strength of the Lord Jesus which 
must carry iis through the struggle with sin. There is 
a point where all other influence breaks down. There is 
a point where friend, or tutor, or parent must stand help- 
less and watch us in our struggle. Prayer can follow 
us up and enfold us in its loving arms. "We may be con- 
scious of a strength not our own ; which means that in 
some far-off church our name is being whispered in the 
ear of God by some one whose intercessions we should 
not have dared to ask. It may be that the prayers of 
some of whom we have never heard, but who are praying 
for all under temptation, may help us in our extremest 
need. But again, there is a point beyond which not 
even prayer can help us. Alone, as regards all human 
help, must our deadliest conflict be fought out. But 
not even at that last point does the sympathy and grace 
of Jesus Christ desert the soul that trusts Him ; for the 
strength which comes from Him may be made a very 
part of ourselves. So sweetly, so subtly does it per- 
vade us, that only by its marvellous power do we know 
that it is not our own. It is thrilling in every fibre of 
our being if only we belong to Him. Our poor will, in 
itself so weak and wavering, puts forth an effort for 
good ; and lo ! it is the perfect will of Jesus which stirs 
in that effort of ours. "The enemy crieth so, and the 
ungodly cometh on so fast."^ And instead of our being 

* Ps. Iv. 3. 
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overwhelmed by their violence, the wave expends itself 
hannlessly on the protecting bosom of our Lord. For 
that was what, when He took the twelve aside in the way. 
He was going to Jerusalem to meet. He was about to 
plant Himself as a protecting tower of strength between 
us and the powers of eviL And the great billow rolled 
on in its might, and for a moment the Eock of ages 
seemed engulfed. And then the waters were dashed 
off, and between us and them for ever there stood the 
protection of Jesus. 

But it may be we have ventured forth from out of the 
protection He offers. It may be we have been caught 
by the billow and cruelly beaten against the rocks ; and 
now, all cut and bleeding and finding no sure foothold, 
we seem gradually being sucked in by the under-tow 
and washed into the pitiless sea. Yet "when I said, 
My foot hath slipped ; Thy mercy, Loud, held me 
up."^ The hand that rescued S. Peter, when presumption 
had led him from the vessel and faithlessness was 
leaving him to sink, will still be stretched out to us. 
For not only protection, but recovery, are provided for 
by the work accomplished at Jerusalem. Nay, what 
are these recurring seasons of penitence, but a provision 
for perpetual recovery after perpetually recurring falls ? 
I ask not how deep the fall has been. I ask not if it 
have been into sins which a short while before you 
would yourself have regarded with horror. Do not 
waste time in looking back, and asking how it can 
possibly have happened. Do not allow yourself to 
think how contrary it was to your prevailing tone of 

* Pb. xciv. 18. 
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mind. To do all this is natural ; but it shows ignorance 
of self, ignorance of the conditions of the struggle, igno- 
rance of how all our good is due to the grace of God and 
all our evil natural to ourselves. All this is mere matter 
of self-love and wounded pride. Did we really so bate 
the sin as we would fain make out that we do, we 
should not have fallen into it. What we really hate is 
the feeling that we have broken down; and until we 
cease to do so, we shall not entirely recover. So much 
for the past. And as for the future, why, the more we 
brood over the shameful story the more likely it is to 
repeat itself. As we rise to our feet again by His 
mercy, we may hear His voice tell us, " Follow Me ; and 
let the dead bury their dead."^ Leave the dead past 
then with Him. Take Him all the shameful tale of 
failure. If need be, take it to Him in presence of His 
minister and receive the benefit of absolution. But in 
any case take it to Him, and leave it with Him. Once 
lay your burden at His feet, and He will dispose of it 
for you. And then go forward, Christ's free man. 
Never mind, though the enemy whisper to you that it 
is only the old, old story ; that all this has happened 
before, and that in three months' time it will all happen 
again. It may be perfectly true, but you have nothing 
whatever to do with it. In due time you shall reap, if 
you faint not. 

For the best and most blessed right which the 
Passion of Jesus has purchased for you is that of 
leaving all with Him. "Casting all your care upon 
Him — for He careth for you"" — you may cease to torture 

1 S. Matt. viii. 22. " 1 S. Peter v. 7. 
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and vex yourself by keeping any of it to gall your 
own shoulders. He cares for your salvation, believe 
me, far more than you care for it yourself. He set 
His face steadfastly towards Jerusalem, to endure His 
Passion, to save you; and you can scarcely bring 
yourself to face a single Lent. Surely then the best 
thing you can do is to hand yourself over to Him. 
Become His slave, body and soul, and He will call 
you, not a servant, but a friend. Accept the dog's 
portion, and you shall sit at the table with the 
children. Set yourself quietly and steadily to work 
out, under His guidance, in yourself, all that He 
accomplished at Jerusalem. Die, in a word, to your 
own will, and He will see that you die to all which is 
contrary to His wilL And if, like that sacred Body, 
your lower man must be delivered over to be mocked 
and scourged and crucified, yet look thi*ough death to 
resurrection, and be assured that to a higher, nobler 
life your true self will rise again. 

For even in this lower world you may look forward 
to a time when the life He has planted within you shall 
fairly assert itself over death. " Except a com of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone : but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit." ^ Look onward then 
to brighter days. Even now, if you are daily dying, 
a daily resurrection is going on in you. Even now 
you know lulls in the tempest, breathing times in the 
perpetual conflict. Expect then with all confidence 
greater peace one day. Look forward to knowing Him 
more intimately, to walking by His side with greater 

1 S. John adi 24. 
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freedom ; and if not here, yet there at all events, ever- 
lasting peace shall be your portion. What is it that 
the poet says of the final approach of the warriors to 
the city of the heavenly rest ? 

" And as we neared Thy city morning broke, 
And all along its lofty ramparts woke 
One word of welcome, flooding all the ear 
And all the heart with solemn music clear. 
As of a trumpet talking with us — Peace." 



SERMON IX. 
^^t Spirit of ttie !DaUp ftertotcefif* 

1. THE SPIRITUAL SACRIFICE OF THE UNIVERSAL PRIESTHOOD. 

** But ye are a chosen generation^ a royal priesthood^ an holy nation^ a 
peculiar people; that ye should shew forth the praises of Him Who 
hath called you out of darkness into His marvellous light J*^ 

I S. Peter ii. 9, 

The universal priesthood of the regenerate children 
of God is a truth the preciousness of which should 
be personally proved by each one of us every time we 
enter this place. That it has, in the closest corres- 
pondence with it, the great counterbalancing truth of a 
representative priesthood, in whose office that universal 
priesthood culminates, I need not assure you that I 
believe. But on that it is not now my purpose to 
enter. I am rather anxious to speak pf our common 
offerings to God as the oblation of a people of priests. 
But before turning our thoughts to our oblation, let us 
. see how S. Peter, in the passage now before us, leads us 
up to the great truth of our priesthood. 

He has spoken, in the first chapter, of the redemptive 
value of the one great oblation of the Cross. It is, he 
says, by the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot, that we were redeemed from 
the purposeless walking in the paths of the old law, 
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which was all that Israel had had. That sacrifice, 
eternally ordained but shown forth in the last times 
for us, is made the means of our spiritual new birth. 
And with the new birth must come, when the gracious- 
ness of the Lord has been appreciated, an intense 
thirst for the guileless milk of the Word. And when, 
by that knowledge of the Lord, we have been induced 
to make a farther approach to Him, we are to be built 
up into Him, the great living temple of the Lord, as 
living stones in the fabric. Thus are we to be made a 
spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to offer unto God 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ. Thus exercising the faith which He gives us, 
we are to find our true honour in Christ. However 
much the unbelieving may stumble, as God had said 
they would, upon the stone which was laid in Zion, to 
us He is to be the only glory. And so, by a grand 
climax, He leads us up to the fulness of our Christian 
privileges, saying in the words of our text, " But ye are 
a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, 
a peculiar people ; that ye should shew forth the praises 
of Him Who hath called you out of darkness into His 
marvellous light." The one oblation of the Cross leads 
up, then, to our new birth in Christ. Our new birth, 
and the new nourishment which follows it, leads us to 
a perfect union with Him. In that union we become, 
one and aU of us, that which our Lord is Himself, 
priests unto the Most High God. And the function 
we are to perform as priests is the offering up of 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God through Jesus 
Clu'ist. But in and with this function of offering up 
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sacrifice to God, we are ever to be intensely desiring 
(e-TrnroO^a-aTe) that guileless milk of the Word which is 
the nourishment of our life in Christ. Two leading 
ideas, then, may be said to come before ns in the study 
of the passage I have chosen. The first of these sets 
forth the fact of the universal priesthood which is the 
common heritage of Christians. The second draws out 
that priestly ofl&ce into its two distinctive functions, the 
offering of sacrifice to God, and the drawing down of 
blessing in return. Neither of these two functions can 
possibly be separated from the other. Nothing can be 
offered to God which has not first been received from 
Him. Nothing can be claimed at His hands, except 
that it may be made an offering to Him. It would be 
both pleasant and profitable, were there time, to follow 
out this one idea into some of its many ramifications ; 
to show you how the two great Sacraments were based 
upon it ; to show how the life of duty, as well as the 
life of devotion, was a perpetual offering to God of that 
which we have received from Him; how our Lord's 
own model of prayer is its perfect exemplification ; how 
it pervaded the ritual of the Old Testament as entirely 
as that of the New ; how the heavenly worship of the 
Eevelation carries it on to its final development. But 
at present we must confine our attention to a single 
line of thought. 

You have always, my undergraduate brethren, when 
the season of Lent came round, responded with a 
cheering heartiness to the endeavours we have made 
to help you. You have shown, by your attendance and 
your devotion, that you appreciated the opportunity 
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which was given you of multiplying our common acts 
of worship. And now that Septuagesima Sunday points 
forward to Easter again, I am anxious to give you a few 
hints as to the ideal of common worship to set before 
you in the holy seasons. You were addressed one 
Sunday last term^ on the meaning of our chapel sermons. 
A few words about our chapel services and the way to 
make the most of them wiU, I know, be welcomed by 
you. The form in which I wish to convey to you the 
ideas with which my own mind and heart are filled is a 
very simple one. If we examine the daily offices which 
our Church has put into our hands, we shall see that, if 
only we understand them, they speak very plainly to 
us. They embody in a very beautiful way those two 
great leading ideas which I have already tried to draw 
out for you. Their structure and arrangement, both in 
principle and in detaU^ prove them to combine, and 
that in very perfect proportion, those two lines of equal 
importance which must run through all our life, constant 
waiting upon God and daily sacrifice to Him; while 
their history, and especially their relation to the older 
English services, shows that they embody that other 
idea of the priesthood of individual Christians. I 
propose then to examine, first the history, and then 
the structure of our daily offices, with a view to draw- 
ing out these two principles of Christian worship. 

I. Their history shows how they embody for us the 
truth that clergy and laity together are to offer them as 
a common sacrifice in union with the intercession of 
our Lord. 

^ Sennon III. supra^ On the Hearing of Sermons. 

I 
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II. Their structuie shows how they combine into oi^ 
whole the ideas of oblation and reception, of spiritual 
sacrifice to God and spiritual sustenance from Him. 

I. The first of these lines of investigation is all that 
we can trace this afternoon. 

The "Hours" or monastic offices of the mediaeval 
Church have an exquisite grace and beauty, by the side 
of which our matins and evensong, when regarded from 
an aesthetic point of view, appear stiflF, rugged, and 
prosaic. They distribute the Psalms over the several 
days of the week and hours of the day in an elaborately 
beautiful manner. They abound in an exquisite mys- 
ticism which makes individual texts of holy Scripture 
sparkle like richly-cut gems in the settings of fretwork 
and enamel provided by artificial contexts. They bring 
out the hidden links of connection between the Old 
and the New Testaments in a way of which we in our 
more critical age and with our less imaginative services 
cannot possibly have any conception. They make 
single lines of psalm or gospel strike the keynote for 
an entire service, the vibrations of which, through 
canticle, lessons, and psalter, work up all into a thrill 
of harmony which leaves the ear languishing for its 
repetition. They abound altogether in those luxuries 
of meditative devotion which compensated the mediaeval 
monk for all which he had left behind him in the world. 
They were admirably calculated to make the multiplica- 
tion of service upon service a joy, and not a burden. 
They were as massively and as delicately beautiful as 
the architecture of those glorious shrines within which 
they were daily chanted. They leap heavenwards with 
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the same wondrous spring as the arches of Westminster 
or of Colo«;ne. 

But with all their exquisite beauty they had one 
grand defect, which made it impossible for them to 
discharge all the functions required of the services- of 
the Church. The very beauties which made them the 
life of the cloister, made them incomprehensible to the 
secular world. It requires an education in devotion to 
enter into their beauties, even when they are presented 
to the worshipper in his own vernacular tongua How 
utterly incomprehensible they must have been then, 
when sung in an unknown language! The result of 
their elaborate structure, of their sevenfold repetition 
during the day, besides matins which were sung before 
daybreak,^ and of the incomprehensibility of Latin to 
the people, was that the daily ofl&ces of the Church 
were confined to monks and priests. The people did 
not join in them at all, or else they merely followed in a 
translation the ofiSce which was being chanted in Latin. 
Exactly the same is the case in the Roman Church at 
this day. You go into a crowded church when mass 
is being celebrated, or ofiSces being sung. The people 
are probably devout in a way which puts us to shame ; 
but they are engaged in their own devotions, not intelli- 
gently following the priest. They may have in parallel 
columns the mass and its vernacular translation, but 
the words, if they could understand them, are inaudible, 
and they can follow but in general intention. The only 

^ Matins were sung before daybreak, lauds at daybreak, prime, 
terce, sext, and none at the first, third, sixth, and ninth hours, vespers 
at sunBety and oompline at bed-time. 
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vernacular services in which the laity habitually take 
part, are devotions of a kind which I need not cha- 
racterize now, but from which God preserve the Church 
of England I 

To adapt for popular use the daily offices of the 
Church, it was necessary to deprive those offices of 
many of their most delicate beauties. That the pro- 
cess was actually accomplished in the most perfect 
possible way, I am far from asserting. But that the 
adaptation was a marvel of reverence in a fiercely 
iconoclastic age, no one can for a moment deny. The 
force of reaction was modified and controlled in a way 
little short of miraculous. While Scotland, Switzerland, 
and Germany were sweeping missal and breviary out 
of doors, England took the existing offices as the 
standard of her Church's devotion. She simply cast 
those offices, and that in a liaanner sanctioned by 
previous usage, into a form in which every Christian 
might exercise his inalienable priesthood. The first 
and all-important step was the adoption of the vulgar 
tongue. Then came the condensation into two, of five 
out of the eight existing offices. There was no existing 
morning service well adapted for popular use. Matins, 
with its enormous psalter and many lessons, would have 
been quite intolerable to the laity. Lauds and prime 
were as much too short as matins were too long. It is 
a perfectly well known fact that very much abbreviated 
offices do not attract the uneducated. If a poor man is 
to come to church, he must feel that he gets something 
worth coming for, and that in point of length. If none 
of the existing offices would do, it was equally out of 
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tie question to cut off the reformed Church of England 
from the traditions of mediaeval Christendom. But 
monastic precedent itself showed how the difficulty 
might be met. Even within the cloister eight different 
services in the day had proved to be an intolerable 
number. It had come to be an ordinary custom to say 
some of the hours by " accumulation." When the office 
of matins was concluded, that of lauds was immediately 
begun. And sometimes matins, lauds, and prime were 
said in immediate succession, just as, in many churches, 
matins, litany, and ante-communion service are still 
said all together amongst ourselves. But as these three 
offices of matins, lauds, and prime were not, like the 
other three which I have mentioned, essentially different 
in structure, but, on the contrary, resembled each other 
closely, this plan of saying all together involved much 
more of repetition and was even more decidedly objec- 
tionable than our modern arrangement. If therefore 
the offices were to be at the same time reduced in 
number, and made of a medium length, the obvious 
plan was to follow out the principle of accumulation to 
its natural consequences, and make up larger offices by 
combining into structural wholes parts of those which 
were said by accumulation. This arrangement had one 
great advantage over the old method of accumulation 
besides the saving of repetition. There must always be 
something of unreality about saying at the same time 
two offices which you profess to regard as distinct 
approaches to God. The seven canonical hours had 
their origin in the saying of Psalm cxix. : " Seven times 
a day do I praise Thee because of Thy righteous judg-r 
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ments." Now it is obviouslj more honest to saj, 
*' Seven hours of prayer a day are too many for me, and 
I mean to say longer ofiSces twice a day/' than to say, 
'' I will go on saying all the matter of my seven offices, 
but I will only brace myself three or four times a day 
for the effort of approaching God." If we cannot carry 
out the plan of the psalmist, we had better not pretend 
to do so. 

This, then, was exactly the plan which the adapters 
of our ofl&ces followed. They took the five principal 
offices of the Sanim breviary, which was the standard 
book of English devotion. Of these they condensed 
matins, lauds, and prime into the office which we call 
matins or morning prayer ; vespers and compline they 
condensed into our evensong or evening prayer. This 
was the foundation of our daily offices. Into all the 
details of their structure we need not enter now. I 
hope, by the divine permission, to do so next Sunday 
afternoon, when I shall show from the structure of the 
offices how they embody that other great principle which 
I spoke of in my opening remarks. I must only show 
you now how loyally the editors of the 'first reformed 
Prayer Book carried out the task entrusted to them; 
how they altered the older offices enough, and not more 
than enough, to fit them for popular use. The offices of 
matins and evensong in the Prayer-book of 1549, 
commonly called the first Book of Edward VI, differed 
from our present offices in a very slight degree. If we 
were to begin our morning or evening service at the 
Lord's Prayer, and leave oflF at the third collect^ we 
should have, with one or two trifling dififerences, the 
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ofiBices of the first Book of Edward VI. Psalms, lessons, 
canticles, and all, came exactlj as they do now. Now, 
this being the case, you will very easily follow while I 
compare the morning offices of Edward YI. with the 
pre-Beformation use. Bear in mind the single fact, that 
the given task was to construct one office out of the 
three called matins, lauds, and prime, and you will find 
you can follow all I have to say. Matins were taken as 
the stock, and the other two offices were engrafted on 
it Matins, like all the mediaBval offices, began with 
the Lord's Prayer. The only change made was that of 
saying it aloud instead of "secret" (secreto). Then came 
the Ave Maria, which the Eeformed Prayer-book 
omitted altogether; and the Creed, which, as it was 
said later, was also left out here. From that point 
down to the end of the first lesson, our morning prayer 
and the Sarum matins are almost identical, except that 
in the older office the hymn came between the Venite 
and the Psalms, In principle there is no difference 
whatever. 

The most important change made in the details con- 
sisted in giving up the division of the Psalms into three 
groups, or " nocturns," divided by lessons, and putting 
them all together with the lesson after them. Their 
number also was so diminished that the Psalter was now 
distributed over the days of the month, instead of being 
nominally — it had long ceased to be actually — said 
through every week. I mention these changes in detail, 
because they all point in the direction of simplifjring the 
services for the benefit of the uninstructed. After the 
Psalms and lessons in the old office, .there followed, on 
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festivals only, the Te Deum. This hymn was in the 
new office appointed to be sung daily, except in Lent 
and Advent, when the Benedicite took its place. 

Up to this point matins, lauds, and prime are almost 
identical, except that each had its proper hymn and 
Psalms. But matins having sometimes as many as 
twenty Psalms, and always three lessons at least, was 
brought to a conclusion after the Te Deum. But with 
a Psalter diminished to one -fourth of its length, and 
only a single lesson, matins would have proved too 
short to attract the poor to church. And lauds come in 
at this point to lengthen out the office. Lauds furnished 
a lesson after the Old Testament canticle which cor- 
responded to the Te Deum of matins, and then went 
on to the Benedictus. Lesson and Benedictus were 
accordingly taken and added to the matin office. Prime 
was then drawn upon for the Creed. *'The Lord be 
with you," the short litany, the versicles and responses, 
which follow in our office, were common to lauds and 
prime ; the collect for the day was said in both offices ; 
our second collect belongs to lauds, our third collect to 
prime. So that you will see at a glance that, with the 
exception of a few changes, not slight, yet not affecting 
its structural principles, the new morning prayer was, 
as far as the end of the Te Deum, substantially identical 
with the Sarum matins ; and that everything, from that 
point onwards, came straight from lauds and prime. 
"The Eeformers neither composed nor compiled the 
office." They took the three offices which were com- 
monly said together, and condensed them, by omitting 
the repetitions, so as to make a single office. 
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By a similar process of condensation, our office of 
evening prayer was formed out of vespers and compline, 
which were also said by accumulation, as they are 
abroad at this day. The changes which have taken 
place since then consist in placing at the beginning of 
the service, the sentences, the exhortation, and the 
confession and absolution, and in adding the anthem 
and intercessory prayers at the end. For the changes 
at the beginning there was already full authority. The 
intercessions at the end of the service follow the pattern 
of prime and compline. 

. I have dwelt at this length, my brethren, on the 
history of our daily offices with more than one motive. 
It has become fashionable in ecclesiastical circles to 
treat the changes of which I have been speaking as a 
piece of vandalism simply to be regretted; while, on 
the other hand, many amongst us have no idea of the 
lineal descent of our matins and evensong from the 
services of the mediaeval Church; and they are regarded 
as being, for good or for evil, peculiar to the Church of 
England. What I have already said will dispel the 
latter illusion. What I am now about to say may help 
to preserve some among you from falling in with the 
supercilious and disloyal contempt with which matins 
are, alas that I should say it, regarded by some who 
should know better. 

But the central motive which has been present to my 
mind in all that I have said to-day is this: I am anxious 
that we should all feel, as we use the Morning and 
Evening Prayers of our Church together, that the very 
history of the offices themselves teaches us the spirit 
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in which we should use tbem. The minor changes to 
which I have alluded, but of which I cannot now speak 
farther^ involved the sacrifice of half the quaint beauty 
which belonged to the mediaeval offices. And we cannot 
for a moment suppose that the Seformers were insensible 
to this. The conservative spirit which they showed, 
the stateliness of the English which thej used, and the 
perfect method of their work, all forbid us to believe 
that the beauties of **invitatoiy," of "antiphon," and 
of "respond," were lost upon them altogether. They 
may have pruned these away with a more ruthless hand 
than we could have wished, but they did so with but 
one great motive. Every change which they introduced 
pointed steadily in a single direction. They laboured to 
make the offices such that every r^enerate man and 
woman might exercise in them, with intelligence, the 
inalienable privilege of priesthood. The twofold bearing 
of that priesthood we shall endeavour to dwell on next 
Sunday. Meanwhile, fix your minds on this single 
inexhaustible trutL Each time that I enter this chapel, 
I come here to offer, as a royal priest, a sacrifice of 
spiritual service, acceptable to Almighty GrOD. The 
services have been specially arranged to enable me to 
do this intelligently, and to enable those who are less 
educated than myself to join, in their parish churches, 
in the same great offering of praise. Exquisite beauties 
of ritual and devotion have been sacrificed with a 
ruthless hand to make these services easier, lest any 
should be unable to follow them. The one ideal which 
my Church sets before me here is the xmited and 
intelligent worship of all classes and degrees of men. 
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She had rather see us all unite in services twice a day, 
than have far more beautiful offices said seven times a 
day by a small body of clergy and monks. For centuries 
her intention was frustrated by the strength of the 
reaction from medisevalism. The services, instead of 
becoming popular, were left to the priest and the clerk. 
The result of mediaeval superabundance was the bar- 
renness of eighteenth century neglect. And still the 
old services have been maintained, to flourish again in 
our day wi£h a luxuriance unknown before. What can 
I render unto the Lord for the benefit which, through 
them, He has done to me ? 

The answer is not far to seek. Come to the daily 
services here, in the blessedness of your union with 
Christ. Eegard yourself as present here, not to keep a 
college rule, but to rise, through the mystery of the 
Incarnation, to the level of communion with God. 
Confess your sins to God as preparatory to this blessed 
communing. Pray in Christ to God, and let Christ 
pray to God in you. Ofifer up your praises and thanks- 
givings as the redeemed child of God, endowed with 
an hereditary priesthood descending to you from the 
Eedeemer Himself. Give yourself to God with your 
devotions, and look for nothing less in return than that 
God will give Himself to you. 



SERMON X. 

II. OFFERING TO GOD OF HIS OWN. 

^^ But who am /, and what is my people^ that we should be able to offer 
so willingly after this sort ? ft>r all things come of Thee, and of Thine 
own have we given unto Thee" — I Chron. xxix. 14. 

Among the many gains which have accrued to our 
daily services by the revision of the Table of Lessons, 
there is none greater than that of the introduction into 
the lectionary of selections from the books of the 
Chronicles. There are no other books of the Old 
Testament which give us so good an idea of the spirit 
of the later theocracy under the better kings of Judah. 
Written as they were by Ezra the scribe, immediately 
after the restoration from Babylon, they had two great 
objects in view. The first of these has little present 
interest for us, being simply the preservation of accurate 
genealogies, with a view to restoring their respective 
inheritances to the families which returned from 
Babylon. But the further object at which they aimed, 
the exhibition in strong relief of the direct moral 
government of the kingdom of Judah by God, has for 
us an interest unsurpassed by anything in Old Testa- 
ment history. And in all this department of his work, 
the great scribe of the restoration has left nothing of 
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such matchless interest as his account of the last days 
of David, and his preparations for the building of the 
temple. Ezra was writing for a people who, on their 
first return from captivity, were preparing, amidst 
ruin and desolation, to rebuild their city and temple. 
" Fear," he tells us in his later book, " was upon them, 
because of the people of those countries."^ And so 
great was the contrast between their circumstances and 
those of the first builders of the temple, that when the 
foundations of the house were laid, the people could 
not discern the shout of the younger spectators from 
the noise of the weeping of those older priests and 
Levites who had seen the first house in its glory. The 
danger of a reaction into utter despondency, from a state 
of mingled feeling such as this, must have been great 
enough to require all the preventives which prophet and 
scribe could supply. And accordingly, while Haggai 
the prophet was pointing onwards to that coming of the 
Desire of all nations which should fill this latter house 
with glory ; while he was saying those thrilling words, 
" Be strong and work, for I am with you, saith the Lord 
of hosts,"* the scribe was drawing out from the history 
of the builders the very consolation which was wanted 
for the restorers. He turned to the books which, he 
tells us in this chapter,* had been left by the seers of 
David, and extracted from them an account of the speech 
of David when the materials for the first temple were 
collected. And there, in the very words of the inspired 
monarch, was the glory of the preparations which he 
had made ascribed entirely to the God of Israel — 

I Ezra iii. 3. ' > Haggai ii. 4. * 1 Ghron. zxiz. 29. 
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''Thine, Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and the 
glorj, and the victory, and the majesty : for all that is in 
the heaven and in the earth is Thine ; Thine is the kingdom, 
Lord, and Thou art exalted as head above alL 

" Both riches and honour come of Thee, and Thou reignest 
over all; and in Thine hand is power and might; and in 
Thine hand it is to make great, and to give strength unto all. 

" N'ow therefore, our God, we thank Thee, and praise Thy 
glorious Name. 

''But who am I, and what is my people, that we should 
be able to offer so willingly after this sorti for all things 
come of Thee, and of Thine own have we given Thee. 

" For we are strangers before Thee, and sojourners, as were 
all our fathers : our days on the earth are as a shadow, and 
there is none abiding. 

" Lord our God, all this store that we have prepared to 
build Thee an house for Thine holy Name cometh of Thine 
hand, and is all Thine own." (1 Chron. xxix. 11-16.) 

What mattered it, in the face of this utterance, that 
David was a conquering monarch just closing a suc- 
cessful reign, and that the builders of the days of Ezra 
were captives just returned from exile? The forces 
which had raised the first temple must be looked for 
at a deeper spring than the physical resources of the 
kingdom. It was a moral and spiritual power which 
had raised that wondrous fabric. And that which the 
Lord of hosts had done in the days of David the king, 
He was able and ready to do in the days of Ezra the 
scribe. " All things that are in the heaven and in the 
earth are Thine." " What am I, and what is my father's 
house, that we should offer so willingly after this sort ?" 
Do not the words, my brethren, seem to rise far above 
the level of the Old Testament? Do they not sound 
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as if spoken out of the plenitude of the covenant of 
grace? Might they not well be paralleled by those 
marvellous words of S. John, "Of His fulness have all 
we received, and grace for grace" ?* Yes ; they embody 
for us, with a fulness which could hardly be surpassed, 
that great principle of Christian service which, in speak- 
ing to you last Sunday afternoon, I promised myself 
that I should set before you to-day. 

That principle, more important, if possible, than even 
the one which occupied us then, is, that the universal 
priestly offering of the regenerate children of God must 
both assume as its condition, and draw down as its 
result, the blessed strength and grace of Him to whom 
it is offered. It must be part of a reciprocal giving and 
receiving between ourselves and God. And yet to speak 
of an interchange as taking place between Him and 
ourselves seems almost like a contradiction. For " all 
things that are in heaven and earth are His, and of His 
own do we offer unto Him." And yet He accepts it at 
our hands, as though it were ours and not His. He 
tells us with a sublime contradiction, "Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath 
no money; come ye, 6wy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine 
and milk without money and without price."* And 
again, in the last book of the Bible, in His message to 
the Laodicean church, it is just because, although they 
know it not, they are "wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked," that He "counsels them 
to hwy of Him gold tried in the fire."" To offer to Him 
and to receive from Him are then inseparable from each 

1 S. John i. 16. « Isa. Iv. !• » Rev. lu. 18. 
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other in the service of His regenerate priesta The devo- 
tional spirit which makes the ofifering is itself His gift 
alone. And when that gift has been returned to Him, by 
the service of our souls and bodies, the ofifering of that 
very service draws down fresh supplies of His grace. 

The embodiment of this great principle in the struc- 
ture of our daily ofiices, is the truth which I have 
undertaken to set before you this afternoon. But first 
let me briefly remind you of two or three of the 
principal points which came before our attention last 
Sunday. Our subject was the history of matins and 
evensong, as illustrating the spirit in which they are 
to be used. That history we found briefly to be as 
follows : 

The standard book of daily services in the mediaeval 
church in England was TheBr&viary; or^ Hours ofSarum, 
That book contained eight oflRces — matins, a service of 
great length, which was said before day-break; lauds 
and prime, said in the early morning ; terce, sext, and 
nones, said, as their names imply, at the third, sixth, 
and ninth hours, according to apostolic practice; 
vespers, which were said about six in the evening; 
and compline, a name contracted from completorium, 
which closed the day at bedtime. The Psalter was so 
distributed over the hours of the day and days of the 
week, that it was nominally, though not in later years 
actually, said through from beginning to end every 
week. The general structure of these ofl&ces was some- 
thing as follows: They began with the Lord's Prayer, 
the Ave Maria, and, in some cases, the Apostles' Creed, 
all said secretly. Then came the versicles and the 
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responses, or some of them, which follow the Lord's 

Prayer in the early part of our service ; then a hymn, 

which at matins came between the Venite and the 

Psalms; then the Psalter, which was always looked 

upon as being, except when there was a canticle, the 

most important part of the service. After the Psalter 

came a lesson or lessons, varying in length from a 

single verse to many chapters. After the lesson came 

the canticles at matins, on festivals the Te Deum, at 

lauds the Benedictus, at vespers the Magnificat, at 

compline the Nunc Dimittis ; the four hours interposed 

between lauds and vespers had no canticle. After the 

canticle came versicles and responses, as with us ; then 

the collects variable and invariable, with which and 

a few more versicles and responses, the service ended. 

These ofifices were used only by clergymen, and in 

monastic and conventual houses, being too numerous, 

and, in their details, too complicated, for the use of the 

common people. A great part of their beauty was 

derived from the elaborate system of antiphons, short 

texts of Scripture said before and after the Psalms and 

canticles, to strike the keynote of the praises of the 

day. Each day, or class of days, had its own antiphons, 

psalms, lessons, versicles, and responses ; and the finding 

and arranging of these was so complicated a matter, 

that on many pages of the book, we are told, the 

rubrics occupied a larger space than the services to 

which they were the index ; and as the introduction to 

our Prayer Book says, " to turn the book only was so 

intricate and so hard a matter, that many times there 

was more business to find out what should be read, 

K 
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than to read it when it was found out." This extreme 
intricacy, caused bj the intolerable number of festivals 
which interrupted the regular course of the daily and 
weekly Psalter, had two further disadvantages. It 
practically crowded out quite half the Psalter from 
being ever used at all, causing the other half to be 
repeated again and again : and it prevented the Scrip- 
tures from being read in the order in which the Holy 
Spirit has given them to us, and broke them up into 
an order of its own. All this, added to the one unpar- 
donable fault of being said in an unknown tongue, 
made the daily offices of the Church incomprehensible 
and useless to the laity — a failing for which even their 
exquisite beauty could not atone. Thus the Church 
had lost sight of the first of the two great truths which 
we were last Sunday considering out of S. Peter. The 
universal priesthood of Christians could, as far as her 
public services were concerned, be discharged by the 
simple laity only in a most inadequate way. They 
could join in those public services only in general 
intention, not with any understanding of their details. 
This defect, then, the Reformed Church supplied, by 
taking those of the daily offices which were ordinarily 
said by accumulation, and constructing, by the pre- 
ferable method of condensation, two daily offices out 
of five of those already in use. These being simple in 
structure, moderate in length, and, above all, by being 
in a tongue " understanded of the people,'* gave fair 
opportunity to the laity of exercising, in the daily 
services, their inalienable privilege of priesthood. This 
great improvement was effected at the cost of sacri- 
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ficing many of those delicate and elaborate beauties 
by which the older offices were characterized ; and the 
new book was, from an aesthetic point of view, stiff and 
prosaic, as compared with its more varied predecessor. 
But still the history of the Prayer Book as it stands 
bears testimony to two important principles — 1st, the 
absolute continuity of the pre-Eeformation and the 
post-Eeformation Church; 2nd, the inalienable priest- 
hood which belongs, in virtue of his new birth, to 
every child of God. 

The approach, then, which we make to God when we 
say our daily offices here is that of His children, who 
come as a royal priesthood to offer a sacrifice to Him, 
and who expect, as the correlative of that offering, to 
receive a blessing from their heavenly Father. Let us 
see how the offices which we use bring out the two 
sides of this relation. 

The first thing which must strike us, I think, if we 
look at the beginning of the services, is the deeply 
penitential character of all the opening portion. Where 
the older offices were content with the Lord's Prayer, 
we have prefixed to it sentences, exhortation, confession, 
and absolution. The sentences of Holy Scripture which 
stand in the forefront of all have relation, without 
exception, to the forgiveness of repented sin. The ex- 
hortation is on the necessity of confession as an integral 
part of that pubUc worship whose main portion is to 
consist of praise. Scripture reading, and prayer. The 
forms of confession and absolution are fuller than those 
which occurred in the services of prime and compline, 
and they stand at the beginning of the office, as they do 
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in the Eoman use of compline, instead of coming in the 
middle, as they did in the Sarum hours. 

All these facts are significant, and throw light on the 
structure of the offices. The opening 'pate/r noster in the 
breviary offices was always regarded as having a peni- 
tential character. That prayer, capable as it is of 
infinitely various application to every aspiration and 
need, was there used specially as an acknowledgment of 
that helplessness and unworthiness with which sinners 
must draw near to God. The more directly penitential 
beginning of the offices, as we have them now, serves 
the same purpose with greater fulness. It offers us the 
opportunity of confession, and declares God's willingness 
to pardon, before we take into our lips our Lord's own 
form of prayer. It is only on confession of sin, and in 
dependence on God's pardoning mercy, that we can 
presume either to pray to Him or to praise Him. The 
first part of the office then, by bringing us into fresh 
contact with the cleansing blood of Calvary, renews the 
priestly character which is impaired by our daily falls, 
and so prepares us to offer in what follows, our spiritual 
sacrifice to God. The two versicles and responses, which 
follow before we rise from our knees, form the connecting 
link between self-abasement and sacrifice. We rise to 
the standing posture of praise in the assurance that God, 
having made speed to save us, has opened our lips, by 
confession and the declaration of absolution, that our 
mouth may show forth His praise. Accordingly, we 
ascribe glory to the Triune God, and the people, on the 
exhortation of the priest to praise the Lord, reply, " The 
Lord's Name be praised." 
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At this point, then, we have fairly entered on the 
second great division of the service, which must always 
be the most important — the offering of praise to God. 
This division of the service — the Psalter our great un- 
interrupted act of praise, and the canticles which strike 
the chord of praise in unison with, and in supplement 
to, the instructions given in the lessons — this division, 
I say, is introduced at matins by the Psalm, " come, 
let us sing unto the Lord." The common nomenclature 
by which this Psalm is placed among the Canticles of 
the Church is, let me say in passing, an entire mistake. 
The Venite is an invitatory Psalm, introducing the 
praises of God by calling upon us to " sing unto the 
Lord, and rejoice in the God of our salvation." It was 
sung at the same point in the breviary matins both in 
England and elsewhere, with verses called invitatories 
interpolated, such as " Be not thou ashamed to rise up 
early before the day, for the Lord hath promised a crown 
to them that watch." Every office in the older books 
had some invariable Psalms, and this was an invariable 
Psalm at matins, a prelude to all the praises of the day. 

Of the singing of the Psalter for the day it is needless 
to speak at much length ; suffice it to say that in its 
intention it is essentially an act of praise. We say the 
Psalms, not as we read the lessons primarily for in- 
struction to ourselves. Instruction we doubtless get by 
doing it, but that is a secondary consideration. The 
Psalter is, in its first intention, but the breathing of the 
devout soul to God in direct aspiration and praise. In 
it we make our own the intensest devotional utterances 
of the great saints of the older dispensation, from. Ma^^^ 
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down to times long subsequent to the captivity. The 
Psalms were, many of them, written on purpose for the 
services of the temple. And they all embody in a 
devotional form the national feeling of those to whom, 
as the chosen people of God, patriotism and religion 
were, in a manner, identical emotions. Many of them 
speak directly of the Messiah, for whom the writers were 
longing. Many more, which do not speak of Him 
directly, are capable of being applied to Him. They are 
quoted again and again in the New Testament, both by 
our Lord Himself and the apostles, as foretelling His 
sufferings and work. Some of them it is always easy 
to use in a strictly Christian sense. The moral and 
spiritual aspirations of the soul to Almighty God must 
be very much the same in all ages ; and of such aspira- 
tions and praises many Psalms entirely consist. In 
others, the original sense has to undergo considerable 
modification before we can adopt it as our own. We 
must translate into love for the Church the enthusiasm 
for the nation of Israel which breathes in the Psalms 
themselves ; or we must apply to our spiritual enemies — 
the devil, the world, and the flesh — the bitter cursings 
which an earlier morality permitted men to utter against 
their enemies, and which could only be justified even 
then by the fact that the enemies of Israel were also the 
enemies of God. And there is no reason why in many 
places we should not carry in our minds at the same 
time two distinct trains of thought suggested by the 
words which we are using. In one we may simply throw 
ourselves back into the position of a devout Israelite 
praising God for national deliverance ; in the other, we 
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shall use the same words to express thankfulness to the 
Captain of our salvation, for spiritual mercies to our- 
selves in the commonwealth of the Catholic Church. 
The Gloria at the end of each Psakn serves to give 
a distinctively Christian character to what otherwise 
would but express the continuity of devotion between 
the old and the new dispensations. 

The Psalter ended, we leave the domain of pure praise, 
and enter on one in which praise and instruction are 
touchingly blended together. The lessons and the 
canticles, properly so called, have the closest possible 
connection. And here let me say, that of all the changes 
which have been made in our offices since the first book 
of Edward VI., there is but one which I think should 
be regarded as matter of unmixed regret, the meaning- 
less alternative which is offered of three additional 
Psalms to take the place of the New Testament canticles. 
You may have perhaps observed that they are never 
used in this chapeL To give up a New Testament 
canticle and use a psalm in its place is to rob the office, 
not only of its essential unity with the devotions of all 
Catholic Christendom, but of its one most distinctive 
feature as the service of Christian people. It is to 
degrade our service of praise from a Christian to a 
Jewish level, to leave it with but one mark to distin- 
guish it from the praises of the synagogue, the ascription 
of glory to God in the mystery of' His Triune Being. 
Nothing but the unhappy influence of foreign Calvinistic 
divines between 1549 and 1552, the dates of the publi- 
cation of the first and second Prayer Books of Edward 
YI., can account for so fundamental a departure from 
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the principles of the earlier book. K any farther 
revision is entered upon in our own day, it is to be 
hoped that the first alteration will be the total excision 
from our offices of this remnant of Genevan iconoclasm. 
The Lessons, which follow immediately on the Psalter, 
are intended as directly for instruction as the Psalter for 
sacrifice to God. We read first from the Old Testament, 
to bring before us the long course of preparation by 
which the way of the Lord was made plain. That the 
Incarnation was the central point in the history of the 
human race, in its relations to Almighty God, is the 
truth which is daily conveyed to us by the twofold 
course of the Lectionary.. Every page of the Old 
Testament points onwards to Him who was to come 
in accordance with the promises of God. Its study 
exhibits to us the work of Christ in its strictly Messianic 
aspect. It shows us the long line of prophets, priests, 
and kings, who typified, by their lower offices, the 
Prophet who was to instruct the world in the knowledge 
of Almighty GoD, the Priest who should offer the one 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, the King who 
should reign in righteousness and minister true judg- 
ment unto the peopla As a literature, as a history, as 
a ritual system, the Old Testament preaches Christ 
Whether it be by parallel or by contrast, it illustrates 
the New Testament with' a fulness which no commentary 
can approach. 

The use of the canticles, and their relation to the 
reading of the Scriptures, may perhaps be best brought 
out by taking, our example from evensong rather than 
from matins. The Magnificat makes the connecting link 
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between the Old and New Testament lessons. It throws 
into the form of a hymn of praise the first ecstasy of 
our human nature at finding itself in the embrace of the 
Divine. Eemember the origin of the song, and you 
will see how this was the case. The long expectation 
of humanity was finding its fulfilment at last. The 
desire of all nations was not yet fully come; for He 
still lay hidden in the virgin shrine, where a body was 
being prepared for Him by the Holy Ghost. The God- 
head and the Human Nature were already in that 
personal union which is the basis of aU our hopes and 
the source of our sacramental life. And she who had 
been chosen by God to supply to Him His human 
substance was now on a visit of sympathy to her aged 
relative Elizabeth, who was about in three months* time 
to give birth to the great Forerunner. She had just 
been told of the marvellous sympathy which subsisted, 
even in the womb, between the Messiah and the last of 
the prophets. "For lo, as soon as the voice of thy 
salutation sounded in mine ears, the babe leaped in 
my womb for joy."^ Small wonder, then, if the song 
of Mary be the connecting link of the Old and New 
Testaments. " And Mary said," we are told — with such 
simplicity is the song introduced — she who was highly 
favoured said, she whom the Holy Ghost had over- 
shadowed, she who was blessed among women, she who 
was to be the mother of the Lord — "My soul doth 
magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God 
my Saviour." Yes ; God had become the Saviour. He 
who had been a God afar off was become Emmanuel — 

^ S. Luke i. 44. 
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God with us. He who had been foretold as Christ was 
come at length to be our Jesus, to save His people from 
their sins. It is then in the Magnificat that our priestly 
office of praise reaches its very climax. We are, each 
one of us, made members of Christ by a yet closer bond 
of union than even Mary then had. We are, each of 
us, privileged to receive within us, in the mystery of 
the Eucharistic union, the Body that was bom of Mary. 
We may, each of us, be as she was, the very shrine of 
present Deity. And, therefore, let our soul magnify the 
Lord, and our spirit rejoice in God our Saviour. For 
He hath regarded the lowliness of His servants. Yea, 
He that is mighty has done to us great things, and Holy 
is His name. Eemembering yet His mercy, He helpeth 
His spiritual Israel, as He promised to our forefathers, 
Abraham and his seed for ever. 

And so, with the connection in our minds between 
the original promise to Abraham and the coming of God 
in the flesh, we pass on from the Old to the New Testa- 
ment. " Until the day break and the shadows flee 
away,"^ we may say, as we open Gospel or Epistle, and 
the full light of the Incarnation succeeds to the dim 
foreshadowings of the Theocracy. 

The lesson of the New Testament is read, and the 
Nunc Dimittis succeeds it. If the Magnificat expressed 
the first ecstasy of humanity as it was enfolded in the 
embrace of its God, here we have the depth of repose 
when that union has been made firm and abiding. The 
life of God in the flesh, or the growth of His infant 
Church, or the application of His work in the Epistles, 

1 Cant ii. 17. 
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has just been sounding in our ears ; and we take into our 
lips the words of the aged priest, about to depart to his 
God, when his eyes had seen the Lord's Christ, " Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, according 
to Thy word, for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation." 

The Light has lightened the . Gentiles. The glory 
which was confined to Israel has been extended even 
to us. We too have had Jesus Christ set evidently 
before our eyes in the reading of the Holy Scriptures ; 
well may we close the service of praise with "Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace." 

One more thank-offering is to come before we betake 
ourselves to prayer — the offering of our intellect to God 
by the profession of our Christian faith as embodied in 
the Apostles* Creed. From time to time it may be 
needful that we should do so in the more elaborate 
dogmatic formula which sounds the Church's note of 
victory over the heresies of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
From time to time we must remind ourselves that the 
revelation of Almighty God is given to man at his 
peril, if he turn away his ears from the truth. But for 
ordinary daily use the simplest profession of faith, 
which after all contains the more elaborate, is sufficient 
for public worship. From this point onwards, after 
the exchange of a greeting in the Lord has passed 
between priest and people, the service consists entirely 
of prayer, with the exception of the hymn or anthem. 
The Lord's Prayer enters into it again, as forming an 
integral part of each several act of worship. The alter- 
nation of versicle and response serves to rouse our 
flagging energies. The collect for the day joins on the 
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more ordinary office to the great Eucharistic service to 
which that prayer properly belongs. The various 
intercessory prayers knit us up with the whole family 
of Christ. They secure that in watering others we 
shall be more abundantly watered ourselves. Above 
all, they bear testimony to the truth that in the Church 
of the self-sacrificing Jesus, " none of us liveth to Him- 
self"^ The thanksgiving for all God's mercies, and the 
short prayers for the hearing of our prayers, and for 
grace, and love, and fellowship from the Three Persons 
of the ever-adorable Trinity, bring the office to an 
appropriate close. 

One more point I must touch upon before I close these 
remarks. You may feel inclined to say that much of 
what I have said is inapplicable to our morning services 
here, in which we use an abbreviated office. Just 
let me show then, before closing, the principle of their 
abbreviation, and their preservation of all the essential 
features of the office as it stands in the Prayer Book. 
When it was decided to use a shortened service, two 
alternatives suggested themselves to our minds for the 
days when matins were to dictate the form of our 
worship. The first was simply to fall back on the First 
Prayer Book of Edward VI., to begin at the Lord's 
Prayer, and leave off at the third Collect. But to this 
there were several objections. It is evidently the inten- 
tion of our Church that the penitential element in the 
service should bear a larger proportion than formerly to 
the service of praise which follows it. And though the 
change was made at the worst period of our liturgical 

^ Bom. xiy. 7. 
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history, it has been endorsed at every revision which 
the book has since undergone. Moreover, it seemed an 
undesirable principle to omit that large element of 
intercession which was adopted into matins and even- 
song from the old prime and compline. This then did 
not seem the most desirable of the alternatives before 
us. The other, which was actually adopted, was to 
reduce the length of the service by bringing back the 
central portion of it into greater conformity to the 
oflSces of the Sarum Breviary. The Venite being proper 
to matins alone out of the three oflSces from which the 
morning prayer was condensed, might very properly be 
omitted ; and, moreover, to minds not matured in devo- 
tion, it is diflScult to inspire an invariable Psalm like 
this with life and reality. The use of a single lesson 
and canticle was characteristic of most of the older 
offices. And so, by having a service composed of a 
penitential introduction, a psalter, a single lesson and 
canticle, creed, short litany, versicles, collects, hymn, 
and intercessions, we seemed at once to retain sufficient 
likeness to the mediaeval offices, and to show our respect 
for principles which had been laid down by the Eeformed 
Church of England. At the three great Sunday services, 
and at evensong on ordinary days, we follow the Prayer 
Book exactly, omitting only the exhortation. At com- 
pline, with a few modifications, we follow the breviary 
use. And thus we strive to combine three things, the re- 
storation of the older offices when such a proceeding seems 
desirable, the literal following of the Church of England, 
and the right of individual houses to accommodate their 
special services to their own more special needs. 
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But let our closing thoughts have reference to those 
forms of service alone which the Church of England 
puts straight into our hands. We need not idolise 
them as perfect. As a fact, they are not without faults. 
But in the one point on which we have heen dwelling 
as the staple of our thoughts for to-day, I know no 
services which can rival them; I mean the perfectly 
harmonious blending of the three great elements of 
worship-praise, instruction, and prayer. And each of 
these elements is so introduced, that it not only balances 
the others, but also takes just its right place in the 
general arrangement of the service. By first asking 
pardon of God as preparatory to singing His praises, we 
draw down a blessing from Him to be converted at 
once into a sacrifice. The instructions of Old and New 
Testaments are then and there worked up into Canticles 
of rapture or of repose. Prayer for ourselves and for 
others forms the complement of adoration. We give 
ourselves to God, that God may give Himself to us. 
For "all things come of Thee, and of Thine own do 
we offer unto Thee." 



(( 



SERMON XI. 
QQie life of lo^ie. 

We love Him^ because He first laved us." — I S. John iv. 19. 



At the conclusion of the words which I spoke to you 
in the earKer part of this term, I tried to strike a chord 
of higher motive which might make the details of 
commonplace duty resonant with the music of love. 
To-day, dear friends, I would try, by God's help, to 
send you down after the work of the term with the 
music of the message of love ringing undisturbed in 
your ears. For days, after I last addressed you, there 
rang within my own mind the echo of those parting 
words, "Having loved His own which were in the 
world, He loved them unto the end."^ Nor was their 
last vibration checked by the necessity, a fortnight 
back, of listening more intently than usual to 

" The still sad music of Humanity, 
Not harsh nor grating, but of ample power 
To chasten and subdue." 

It was my privilege — if you will forgive me for 
carrying back your thoughts, on this our last Sunday 
together, to that which must always stamp this term as 
a marked one in the history of the College — it was my 
privilege to speak the last words of religious consola- 

^ S. John ziii. 1. 
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tion which our departed brother^ could comprehend; 
and after ascertaining from his own lips, in a fleeting 
moment of consciousness, that he was striving to put 
his trust in the Crucified, almost the last words which 
I said to him were, "Eemember that He loves you 
always." It is the thought, I hope, dear friends, with 
which we all of us would wish to die. Let us try and take 
it to-day as a thought by which to live. " Having loved 
His own which were in the world, He loved them unto 
the end;" "We love Him, because He first loved us." 

Of all the great realities of human life, the two which 
to us all are most intensely real are pain and love. 
Pleasure has a reality which comes little short of these, 
a reality terrible in many of its aspects, sweet in some ; 
but even pleasure is a reality less real to us than pain 
and love; and in the love of Jesus Christ wherewith 
He loved His own to the end, it is the meeting of love 
with pain which has the most marvellously constrain- 
ing power. It is because pain reached in Him at once 
its climax and its glorification, that His love has so 
intense a meaning. Of the travail pangs of that love 
we were born living spirits like Himself, the second 
Adam. Of the pain which He endured, the victory of 
Love was the result ; for in «ome marvellous way which 
we never can hope to understand, it was through this 
rising to its highest expression in pain that His love 
became a sacrifice for our sins. And my reason for 
dwelling thus at length on the connection of love and 
pain is because — if I am to speak to you safely about 
the religion which dwells only in love — I must caution 

1 V. D. Pettigrew, + Nov. 29, 1874. 
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you first against expecting that to love is to escape 
from pain ; on the contrary, the religion of pain, as it is 
the necessary prelude, is also the necessary accompani- 
ment of the religion of unmingled love. To the end of 
our life on earth our Lord will ask sacrifices from us. 
Some duties will be always distasteful; some acts of 
seK-renunciation will seem to tear the very heart out of 
our bosom ; some losses, some privations, some submis- 
sions, will always have to be borne for Christ. But 
just because I have spoken to you so often about the 
sterner side of Christianity, about the acceptance of 
distasteful duty, the mortification of unruly passion, the 
daily dying to self, which must in the heyday of youth 
form to you such a large portion of religion, I wish now 
to speak of that which comes to us after pain, of that 
which can raise the most commonplace duties into a 
glorified ideal life, which can touch the cold tops of far- 
distant heights of self-denial with the brightness of a 
divine effulgence. 

The highest love then, dear friends, in this earthly 
life of ours, must ever be the growth of self-sacrifice. 
It is the resurrection life of that daily crucifixion of 
self which has to be realized in the followers of the 
Crucified. It is that in which, if we suffer with Him, 
we may hope even here to reign with Him. 

Let us take this then as our first thought about love, 

that it is ever the offspring of self-sacrifice. It is first 

developed in us by the self-sacrificing love of others. 

The first thrill of it which warms our hearts is the 

reflection as it were in ourselves of the self-sacrificing 

7 e of our parents, or of those who take their place. 
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Even in its lower and purely human manifestations, 
love has this marvellous power of ever in its self- 
renunciation reproducing itself in other hearts. Our 
first love to our human relations is not so much a 
conscious act of gratitude for all that they have done 
for us ; it is rather the insensible reflection of the love 
which has prompted what they did : our soul has been 
held up as a mirror for love to reflect itself in. And as 
love is first begotten in us by the self-sacrifice of others 
for our sake, so its daily increase comes through our 
acts of self-sacrifice for them. No otherwise can it be 
maintained. You know how true it is that children 
who have been over-indulged are never really affec- 
tionate to their parents. It is because their love has 
been deprived of the sustenance by which alone it can 
live. It cannot be kept alive, except by daily feeding 
on self-sacrifice ; and if parents are so foolishly fond as 
to ask for no sacrifices from their children, they are 
robbing them of the power to respond to the love which, 
though foolish, may be real. And this again is true of 
the larger and exalted acts of unselfish love for others 
which are called for now and again in life. Even a 
heathen writer could say, that they who bestow 
favours always love more than those who receive them ; 
and you will always find in life that the surest way to 
get to love a fellow-man is to go out of your way to do 
him a kindness. 

And that which holds good in the lower manifesta- 
tions of merely human affection, has a deeper truth 
still when we come to those which are higher. In that 
highest manifestation of love which is possible to man 
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pn earth, the union of sanctified wedlock, it is the 
perfect gift in body and soul of each to other which 
constitutes the marriage tie a meet representative of 
that great mystery, the union of the Lord with His 
Church. Beginning, it may be, in most cases with a 
flash of selfish passion, which takes thought for nothing 
but itself and the possession of the beloved object, the 
holy fire of wedded love burns with its "clear-pointed 
flame," because self has been lost in order to be truly 
found. When the selfishness of passion has burnt itself 
out, then, and then only, does love come to its highest 
development; for here, as everywhere else, it is the 
offspring of self-renunciation. "He that findeth his 
life shall lose it," said the Lord : " and he that loseth 
his life for My sake shall find it;"^ and the words are 
as true of the life of human love as they are of the 
divine life of the Spirit. 

To that life of love to God all that I have said about 
human love applies at every stage. It is, in its first 
beginnings, the reflection in the human soul of the 
self-sacrificing love of God. "We love Him, because 
He first loved us." It is but a vague expectation of 
benefit which belongs to the earlier stages of our love 
to Almighty God ; for until love is somewhat matured 
it can have but little comprehension of that which God 
has to give. Some answering chord of love seems then 
to be struck in the soul by the mere love of God to it 

And taking its rise from the self-sacrifice of GoD, 
love must be kept alive in the heart by perpetual self- 
renunciation. This truth dawns upon it by degrees 

1 S. Matt. X. 39. 
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from the time when it first comes into being, revealing 
itself from day to day as the soul is able to bear it. 
The first acts of self-devotion are sweetened by the 
novelty of the claim unrecognised before, and the first 
freshness of the growing consciousness that we are the 
objects of the love of God. But after this there follows 
a long stage, when it seems as if daily self-sacrifioe 
were all that the Christian life consisted in. Love :is 
not yet sufficiently grown to count all things as nought 
for Christ. The strength of the evil within makes 
itself more fully felt by degrees. To root out a single 
sin, to conquer a single weakness, needs more of daily 
self-discipline than we thought, when we first entered 
upon it, that the whole struggle with self would cost. 
I suppose that, were we not led on by the love of God 
to us, our love would succumb under the struggle ; nay, 
perhaps it is only a loving guile on His part which 
enables us to go on. He so rules it, that each defeat, 
when once we have got over the depression of it, seems 
as if it must be the last We believe, for years it may 
be, in some short and easy way of finally overcoming 
ourselves; and bitter from time to time is the dis- 
appointment of finding that the old battles must be 
fou^^ht again, and that the snake so often scotched 
keeps rearing its head to the last. 

And yet, although we know it not, love is growing 
all the while. Each struggle, even when unsuccessful, 
does something to foster its growth; and slowly and 
silently there goes forward a glorious transmutation, by 
which the iron of stem self-repression is turned to the 
fine gold of love. The struggles seem all to have been 
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useless in some bitter moment of defeat. We are 
tempted to ask, Were it not far better, if I can but 
sink down into evil, to enjoy a life of easy compliance ? 
But the very defeat may become material for victory. 
If the necessity for sacrifice be admitted, then love will 
grow up through it alL 

ITow all that I have hitherto said has been com- 
paratively easy to follow. I have been trying to 
describe, dear friends, what must to some extent be 
going on in yourselves, if you are trying to lead a 
Christian life. I ask. you now to do that which is more 
difficult — to follow into a less-known country, where, it 
may be, that he who speaks to you is himself much less 
at home, and where you yourselves, in many cases, 
will find the landmarks harder to recognise. It is 
good to raise our thoughts sometimes to regions of the 
spiritual life, which appear far, far beyond us. It is good 
to have lofty ideas, however far we may be from having 
attained to them. It is good sometimes to aim, even 
for a very little while, at a life which steadily to cul- 
tivate would be far beyond our powers ; for oftentimes 
God gives us a glimpse of what might be if we loved 
Him more, that we may be dissatisfied with our present 
standard. The Lord Jesus takes us sometimes to the 
Mount of Transfiguration, that from that Body which 
seems to have no comeliness nor any beauty thaA we 
should desire it, the effulgence of the heave»ly glory 
may burst forth for a little wiiile. 

It is possible for us then, dear friends, even in this 
earthly life of ours, to come in time to serve God 
with a service of unmingled love; it is possible for 
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devotion and duty to be the very instinctive outcome 
of a love which would be unhappy and unrestful, 
if it were not ever giving itself to God. As the 
first stage of conscious love consists in losing one's 
life for Christ, so the second stage of love consists in 
finding one's true life in Christ. After years of painful 
self-sacrifice there comes a discipline of rest and joy, 
which is more wonderful than anything which goes 
before it. It is indeed wonderful that, through the 
years of painful grasping after an ideal that ever seems 
to elude us, we should have been finding more than we 
dreamed of. But still to our half-developed love that 
life of pain and imrest seems the natural path to 
heaven. Pleasure has been our deadliest enemy, pain 
the one thing which brought us to God ; and so a life 
in which religion was painful seemed our natural and 
inevitable lot. And marvellous indeed it is when to 
sinners such as we are God begins to reveal Himself 
as Love. But the will once surrendered to God, there 
must by degrees be a revelation of a life in which this 
will be so. ** He that loseth his life for My sake the 
game shall find it;" shaU prove that by going forth 
from himself he has found the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
in finding Him hath found his own true self; shall find 
that mystery of GoD, which is " Christ in you the hope 
of glory ;"^ shall find the truth of those words, "I live ; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me."' " We have known 
and believed the love that God hath to us. God is 
love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, 
and God in him We love Him because He first 

1 CdL i. 27. • Gal. ii. 16. 
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loved us."^ "If any man love Me, he will keep My 
words: and My Father will love him, and We will 
come unto him, and make Our abode with him."' 

On a Swiss mountain-side last summer, alone with 
God and the flowers, on a peaceful Sunday afternoon, I 
was trying to think of those words which I quoted a 
minute ago, which immediately precede my text in the 
wondrous epistle of love, " We have known and believed 
the love that God hath to us. God is love; and he 
that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him." 
I was trying to think of those words, and to read them 
into the silent beauties which in the sunlight of the 
mountain Sunday were above and beneath and around 
me ; and in the flowers in the moss by my side, as I lay 
along on the turf, the whole mystery of God seemed to 
be embodied. The tiny wild heartsease and the little 
amethyst heads of the flowering mountain moss were 
turning their faces to the sun as though striving to 
reflect some of his rays ; and it seemed as though the 
tiny flowerets might each in its own surface reproduce 
some faint image of the glorious suq. which was beaming 
upon it. And yet it was such a glorious sun, and each 
little amethystine head was such a tiny flower, that it 
seemed as if the reflection could hardly be worthy of 
the name. And so with our spiritual life : such a 
glorious Sun of righteousness shedding His beams so 
constantly upon us ! The face of the soul upturned to 
Him, if haply in its poor way it might reproduce 
something of His glory. So many prayers, so many 
conmiunions, so many opportunities of grace, one was 

1 \ S. John iv. 16, 19. « S. John xiv. 23. 
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tempted to say to oneself, and, after all, how miserablj 
little of real conformity to God ! how little consdous 
love in a soul for which He has done so much ! But 
again the eye fell on the flowers, and one asked whether 
the actual brilliancy which was reflected as the sun- 
beams rested on their surface was the return which 
they were making for the cheering warmth and light 
which fell upon them from above ? And one saw that 
in the wondrous transmutations which the chemistry of 
nature works it was not the secondary glow, but the 
very flower itself, which was the true reproduction of 
those genial fertilizing rays. The little floweret was 
trying, with all the colours that it had, to catch the rays 
of its parent which were falling at the moment upon it. 
But it was by its very existence that it repaid the 
glorious sun for the rays which he had expended. The 
flower was the creation of the light The rays had 
fallen yesterday, and had fallen ever since the snow 
melted on the plain green moss of the hillside, and now 
the rays were there, all gathered up for a month, and 
turned by the magic of all into the tiny lilac head. 
The flower itseK was the sunbeam, only existing under 
another form. So many communions, one had said, so 
many opportunities of grace, and yet the flower of the 
spiritual life, although it turned to its Sun, reflects so 
little of His rays. But again it is the flower itself, not 
that which the flower can reflect, which is the true 
reproduction of the sunbeam. *^ Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His Son 
to be the propitiation for our sins. . . . We have known 
and do testify the love that God hath to us. God is 
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love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and 
God in him." Yes ; the love that God hath to us, that 
is what constitutes our life, that is the fertilizing ray 
■which falls on our barren selves. It was a sunbeam 
when the snow first melted, and now it is a tiny flower. 

And now for a few practical hints as to the attain- 
ment of love to God. There are two dangers by which 
the spiritual life is beset which that which I have 
tried to shadow forth may help us to guard against and 
escape. 

The first is utter discouragement, from the feeling 
that we do not love God, and hardly wish to do so. 
Whenever we wish to serve Him our hearts seem cold 
and callous, and we cannot rise to the level of aspiring 
after His personal service as the end and aim of our 
lives. AU must be wrong, we think, else we should 
not be so utterly loveless towards One so worthy of our 
love. And here I would ask any one who is discouraged 
by the absence of love, whether he has yet learnt that 
lesson of self-sacrifice which is the necessary training 
for love ? You can recall, it may be, a time when you 
did seem to love God more; but now it is all gone. 
Then, dear friend, that is only to teach you that the 
sustenance of love is self-sacrifice. Be willing to re- 
nounce aU for God, to serve Him without a gleam of 
consolation, to make sacrifices apparently for sacrifice* 
sake. When you have given up asking even for the 
reward of feeling that you do love God, then perhaps 
the love will come ; but you cannot expect to find your 
life until you first have lost it. Or hear what God says 
to you by the prophet Isaiah : "Who is among you that 
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feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of His servant, 
that walketh in darkness, and hath no light ? let him 
trust in the Name of the Lord, and stay upon his God."^ 
But besides thus waiting patiently until God leads 
you on to more love, you may be always trying to set 
God before you. You may try to make love your motive; 
the more you try the better, if only you are not dis- 
appointed at finding that there is little result. Another 
danger of our life against which these thoughts may 
suggest a mode of defence, is that of being too well 
content to go on without love to God ; to rest in the 
idea of duty, and never try to get farther. Now, valu- 
able as the idea of duty is, it represents only a stage in 
the progress of the moral life. The notion of giving God 
His due, of doing that which He requires of us, if it is 
not ever regarded as merely a temporary expedient for 
keeping us up to our standard for the time being, tends 
to freeze the spiritual life and stunt its perfect develop- 
ment. For there is no limit to what God gives us, and 
there must be no limitation in the return. Nay, God 
gives us His very self; and duty does not give itself, 
it only gives its services. It is love, and love alone, 
which gives itself unreservedly. And as we make no 
bargains with those whom we love most dearly as to 
what they are to expect of our affection, so we must 
make no reserves with God as to the giving of our- 
selves to Him. When you first break the ice with an 
acquaintance, and get a little below the surface of con- 
ventional every-day reserve ; when you first feel that 
his thoughts and feelings are not matters of indifference 

1 Is. 1. 10. 
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to you, that you look for his sympathy and value his 
approval, you do not ask yourself ctirefully what he 
possibly may ask of you in return for what he gives. 
Still less when you are conscious of the growth of that 
which goes far beyond friendship; then as you ask for no 
limited return, so you put no limit on your giving. You 
know that you will find yourself in the heart of one 
whose love you wish to gain, just because you have lost 
yourself in the outgoing of your heart to her. Now try 
and deal with God in exactly the same way. You are 
realising, I will suppose for the moment, more fully 
than you have done before, that the service of Almighty 
God, if it is to be a reality at all, makes some very 
stem demands upon luxury and laziness and ease. If 
you are to give up this or that, it seems life will be hardly 
worth the living. And if duty were all, dear friends, 
I grant that life hardly would be worth living. But 
beyond and above duty, and mingled with it at every 
turn, there is the higher law of love, to which duty does 
but only conduct you. Believe me, if you leave the 
bargain to God you will have no reason to be dissatis- 
fied with His reckoning. His scale of payment is " an 
hundredfold now in this time, and in the world to come 
eternal life."^ But then it is only to love that the pay- 
ment has any value. And love means the making no 
bargain. 

"Blind and bound" were the words which I once 
found written on the walls of a room in which I was 
lodged for a night And then again there was written 
underneath them, " Lord, do with me what Thou wilt \ 

1 S. Mark x. 30. 
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for I know that Thou lovest me." And one reads in 
those simple words the history of a life of struggles 
which had found quiescence at last. " Blind and bound." 
Blind, for love sees nothing; she only feels the large 
firm grasp of the hand which has laid hold upon her. 
Bound, for she would not escape from Him whose 
loving compulsion leads her whithersoever He wilL 
"Lord, do with me what Thou wilt; for I know that 
Thou lovest me." 

To duty, God's gift of Himself seems hardly an 
adequate return for the daily self-renunciation which 
she is called upon to make. To love, " an hundredfold" 
is but a faint expression of the overwhelming greatness 
of the reward. "An hundredfold," she says, when I 
have given only my sorrows and my sins, and received 
peace and holiness in return ! " An hundredfold," when 
I have nothing to give which is worthy the acceptance 
of my Lord, and when the gifts He bestows upon me 
are such as the angels might covet! "An hundred- 
fold," when I have but rendered Him His own, and 
have gained that on which I had no claim. "An 
hundredfold," when I have given myself, and have 
received Jesus Christ instead ! 

If then, dear Christian friends, you would sweeten 
the life of duty, strive to transform it into a life of 
love ; try directly to set love before you as the motive 
of daily work. But above aU, try by daily self-sacrifice, 
which asks for nothing in return, to be even here of the 
number of those who along the patient way of sorrow 
" follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth."^ 

^ Rev. ziv. 4. 



SERMON XII. 
(E.l^t Ee0tttTe(ttoiu 

** 7^ last Adam was maden qukkenimg Spirit^ — I CoR. xv. 45. " 

The great chapter whence these words are taken, so 
rich to all or most of us with sweet, sad, tender associa- 
tions, is occupied from first to last with the resurrection 
of the body. But so close is the connection in Scripture 
between the work of Our Blessed Lord for the body and 
the new life which He has given to the Spirit, that we 
C8U1 never be wrong in applying to the one words used 
in the New Testament of the other. It is a good rule 
however, that in dealing with Holy Scripture we should 
always look first at the literal meaning of a passage 
before proceeding to make any other application of it. 

I propose therefore, this afternoon, to examine at 
some length the argument by which the apostle meets 
the difficulty about the manner of the resurrection of 
the dead, and then briefly to apply what he says to the 
resurrection life of the Spirit which we are called upon 
to live on earth. It is appropriate in Eastertide to 
think much of the resurrection of the body, and the 
truth is one utterly neglected in most people's theo- 
logical thought May 1 ask you then to find the place 
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in your Bibles, or, better still, in your Greek Testa- 
ments, and follow me in the text through this fifteenth 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, beginning 
at the thirty-fifth verse. 

Down to the end of the thirty-fourth verse of the 
chapter the apostle has been impressing on his readers 
the certainty of a resurrection of the body. Into his 
arguments on that subject we need not go with any 
minuteness. They consist principally in setting forth 
that a denial of the general resurrection involves the 
rejection of the most trustworthy testimony to the £Eu;t 
of the resurrection of Jesus, and an utter stultification 
of the whole life of Christians in tiie Church. 

From the thirty-fourth verse onwards it is assumed 
that the certainty of a future resurrection is established 
bevond a doubt, and that the only remaining difSeuIty is 
to understand the manner of that resurrection. Granted 
that we shall live again, the objector of verse thirty-five 
is made to ask A<nr the dead rise, and with '^kat sort 
ot body they come. 

ni? ry«porTai ol rcrpoc ; tocV oc fntfum epxomu ; 
and the reel key to the answer, the apostle^s real 
solution of the difficulty, is to be found by liookii^ first 
at the fiftieth verse. In logical langus^. he overthrows 
his opponent s argument by denyii^ his minor premiss^ 
irhile fullv conceding his major. The maJOT premiss of 
tbd opponent s argument mig)tt be expiessed in the 
Terr w<»ds of the fiftieth verse: ^ReA and Uood 
camK)^ inlierit the kingdom of Goi>: neith« doth cot^ 
iup(tt>a inbmt incOTnipdon.* And ths, the apostle 
^A»^ ^ TP pAmiaM eL Soch bodus as those we nofw 
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have are not fit for the presence of G0D; and we 
cannot conceive of them as existing under such condi- 
tions as should secure them against wasting and wearing 
out. And if this was inconceivable to the apostle, with 
the limited knowledge of physiology which the men of 
that day possessed, it is far more inconceivable to us 
who know how perpetually in this life the body is 
disintegrated and renewed, and how this process of 
perpetual redintegration wears out its powers at last. 
It is then with a feeling of thankfulness that our 
physiological difficulties about the resurrection are thus 
anticipated and removed, that we turn back to the 
verses between the thirty-fifth and the fiftieth, where 
the apostle disproves in detail, and by a most elaborate 
process of reasoning, the minor premiss of his adver- 
sary's argument, which is, as I need hardly point out, 
that the only body which we can conceive of for the 
risen dead to have is a body of flesh and blood unfit 
for the presence of God and incapable of lasting for 
ever. 

We must analyze in exact detail the arguments by 
which this minor premiss is combated and overthrown 
by the apostle. Like most of S. Paul's close reasoning, 
they are arranged in no very logical order, and derive 
their irresistible cogency as much from their appeal to 
the heart of the reader as from their intellectual 
grandeur. 

From the 36th to the 38th verse we have presented 
to us an analogy from the world of nature, so apt and so 
appropriate, applying in so many points to the case of 
the resurrection of the body, that it seems surprising 
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that in the working-up of the climax it should not have 
been put second instead of first It is this : the spring- 
ing of the wheat from the seed, which is matter of 
daily occurrence, may make that Eesurrection which 
you have not seen, conceivable, if you think of two 
well-known features of the process. First, the difference 
in form and beauty between the bare grain which is 
sown in the earth, and the lovely, living, organized 
plant which springs up. "That which thou sowest, 
thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare grain, 
it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain : but 
God giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him." And 
second, the identity in kind between the seed sown and 
the plant produced — " and to every seed his own body." 
No haphazard springing of wheat stalks from barley 
grains, but the identity of kind always preserved. This 
second point it is specially important to notice, because 
it is not drawn out in fuU, as the first is, in what follows, 
and the identity of the resurrection body with the 
present, in spite of all its diversity, is a most important 
and beautiful one to bear in mind. Much as the future 
body will differ from the present in glory and beauty, 
it will preserve its identity stUl ; " to every seed his 
own body." In body, as well as in spirit, our beloved 
ones in the future life will be those whom we have 
loved on earth; not as being composed of the same 
particles of matter — those have changed often in this 
life — but as having the same identity with the earthly 
body which the strong, manly frame of five-and-twenty 
has with the tiny body of the three-months' child, which 
we could have crushed with one blow of our hand. The 
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body at the later stage does not contain one atom of 
the same matter which it did at the earlier, but it is the 
same body still. This, then, is the first stage of the 
argament by which the apostle proves that the resur- 
rection body need not be the same body of flesh and 
blood with which we are acquainted here. It will be 
as different from the present body as the living plant 
fix)m the seed, but it will retain its identity as the 
plant does. 

Turn on now to verse 39, and you come to the 
second stage. The infinite diversity of nature makes 
it easy to comprehend how it is within the power of 
God to give us a resurrection body very different from 
that which we now have. The idea of each seed 
having its own body leads on to the infinite variety of 
the flesh of living creatures on earth, and that again to 
the diflerence between earthly and heavenly bodies. 
Over the difficult and to me almost insoluble question 
of the meaning of the words o-co/^ara ewovpavia I will 
not detain you. I have found no satisfactory ex- 
planation in any commentator, since o-cS/^a, which 
means an animal organism, cannot be used as we use 
its equivalent body of the inert mass of a planet or a 
sun. For our purposes however, the idea of these 
heavenly organisms may be taken simply to lead up to 
the next illustration of the profuse variety in God's 
creation, the varying splendour of sun and moon and 
stars. 

Then follows, in verse 42, the application of these 
two sets of analogies to the subject immediately in 
hand; the infinite variety of nature, and the special 

M 
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difference (to take the two in their more natural order) 
between the seed and the plant, may prepare us to 
believe that God, Who is thus prodigal in variations 
where lower beings are concerned, may for the creature 
whom He values most have yet more wondrous contrasts 
in store, even that between corruption and incorruption, 
between dishonour and glory, between weakness and 
power; and finally, as the grand climax to which all 
the others have worked up, between a natural body 
((TcSjua yfj-vxiicov) and a spiritual body {arZfjLa Trj/ei/^ta- 
TLKov). What the exact difiference between these two 
may be it is not germane to our present purpose to 
enquire. The question belongs to an important and as 
yet an almost unworked department of theology. 
Suffice it to say that it is the same as, or analogous to, 
the difiference between the body of our Lord during 
His earthly life, when He was subject to pain and 
hunger and submitted to all the ordinary laws of 
matter, and that same body after His resurrection, 
which could pass the sealed stone, enter the closed 
doors, appear and disappear at will, be recognizable 
at one moment, and at another be like that of a 
stranger ; which could soar away from the earth to that 
place wherever it may be, where it is now the central 
point of the manifestation of the glory of God ; which 
can be present in the Holy Eucharist while the bread 
and wine are still there. 

This then is the kernel of the apostle's refutation 
of the minor premiss of his adversary's syllogism. So 
far from the resurrection body being the same as that 
we now bear, the difiference between the two is no less 
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than that between a crwixa yjrvxiKov and a (rwfia 
TryevfjLaTiKov. It follows to meet the possible objection 
that we have no experience of such a body, and there- 
fore cannot believe in it. This is done by drawing out, 
as I have done now, only in a compressed form, the 
fact that we have an experience of such a body as 
borne by Jesus Christ. " There is a natural body, and 
there is a spiritual body. And so it is written, The 
first Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam 
was made a quickening spirit." 

And not only does the resurrection body of Christ 
furnish us with an example to prove the possibility of a 
spiritual body ; it also shows us how that spiritual body 
is to be conferred on ourselves. The second Adam is said 
to have become not only a living, but a life-giving spirit; 
not fft)j/, but ^oDOTTOLovv, And to get the full meaning 
of this, we must look on to verse 49 : "As we have 
borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the 
image of the heavenly." In other words, as we derive 
from the first Adam our corruptible natural body, so by 
our connection with the second Adam shall we receive 
that spiritual body which is meet for the kingdom of 
God and capable of inheriting incorruption. The inter- 
mediate verses draw out more fully the parallelism 
between the first and second Adam, and their respective 
work for mankind. As the natural precedes the spiritual 
body for each of us, so did Adam come before Christ. 
" Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual." As the 
lowly origin of the first Adam from the materials of 
this physical universe made him the meet parent of a 
corruptible offspring, so the descent of the second Adam 
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from heaven makes Him the proper parent of a spiritual 
progeny with spiritual bodies like His own. "As is 
the earthy, such are they also that are earthy : and as 
is the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly. 
And as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall 
also bear the image of the heavenly." 

The adversary's minor premiss having been thus con- 
clusively disproved, the apostle can afford in verse 50 
to state and concede in the fullest way his major, which 
is now rendered innocuous. "Flesh and blood," it is 
true, " cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; neither doth 
corruption inherit incorruption." But what of that? 
I have proved that from Jesus Christ, the second 
Adam, we shall inherit a body like His own, which, 
while retaining that individuality which belongs to 
our present body, shall yet diifer from it as greatly 
in glory as the lovely harvest ear from the bare grain 
which was put into the ground. The infinite diversity 
of nature shows that this is not impossible to God. 
We have an example in Jesus Christ of the very 
change which I afiBrm is to take place. And not only 
is He an example of that which is to happen to us, 
but our connection with Him is so close, that it is no 
more wonderful that He should do for us His children 
all which has been done for Himself, than that Adam 
should have handed on to us a body liable to death and 

decay. 

It remains only to provide for the case of those of 
the human race who shall be alive at the coming of the 
Lord. For them too this change shall come. At the 
sounding of the Archangel's trumpet they too shall 
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undergo this change as rapidly and as completely as the 
dead. 

Well then may we in retrospect, as Isaiah and Hosea 
in prospect, sing a song of triumph for the victory of 
our Lord over the grave. Well may we believe that, 
if we continue steadfast, our labour shall not be in vain 
in the Lord. 

Now the Easter thought, dear friends, which I should 
wish you to take from all this, and as far as may be to 
carry through the term, is this : the marvellous change 
which the apostle speaks of as awaiting the body here- 
after, will be, as it were, breathed over it by the spiritual 
power of a living Person. " The last Adam is a life- 
giving Spirit." By the mere diifusive influence of the 
essential life which is in Himself, our second Adam, the 
spiritual parent of our race, is to do all this for us ; who, 
as the apostle says elsewhere, "shall transform the 
body of our humiliation, so as to become conformable 
to the body of His glory, according to the working of 
his ability even to subdue all things unto Himself." ^ 

And it is this same diffusive influence of the same 
Almighty Lord which must spiritually transform us in 
this life into something different from what we know 
ourselves to be. By the working of His Spirit within 
us He wills to make us conformable to Himself. Not 
without ourselves, yet not by anything in ourselves, 
does this wondrous transformation take place. Through 
the Lent of long wrestling against ourselves, oiji to the 
Easter of the new life in Hin;i, to t)ie ascended heavenly 
life and the effusion of the Pentecostal blessing, the 

1 Phil. iii. 21. 
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Spirit is perpetually leading all who surrender them- 
selves to His influence. And throughout, the blessed 
change must be wrought by the personal power of the 
Lord, the passing of Himself into us, the transformation 
of ourselves into Him. It is to this that Lent and 
Easter are intended to lead us up. If Lent has shown 
us more of ourselves, it is that Easter may show us more 
of the Lord. For what, after all, without this, could 
any warfare with ourselves do for us ? Each struggle 
against the enemy within does but show us more of our 
weakness. If we advance in self-knowledge, we must 
but dread the more the cowardice and unfaithfulness of 
our own hearts. If we get any fresh views of sin, they 
but make amendment more hopeless save for the per- 
sonal power of Jesus Christ. " As is the earthy, such 
are they also that are earthy." There is the sentence 
already passed on all efforts of our own after amendment. 
The offspring of the sinful first man must remain in 
the plight into which he fell. But then, thank God, 
"the second man is the Lord from heaven." And "as 
is the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly." 
" The last Adam waS' made a quickening Spirit." 

But lest all this should appear mystical and unreal, 
let us try, dear friends,> ta undei»stand, from something 
with which we are familiar, that personal power of 
Jesus Christ on which we must rest our hopes. 

We all of us must know something of the mysterious 
diffusive power of nobility and holiness in others. If 
we look back upon the greatest blessings which God 
has given us in life, the strange thrills of new nobility 
which have raised us from moral degradation^ the 
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contagion of energy and determination which have 
roused us from moral torpor, the glimpses of a life in 
God which have given us new hopes for ourselves, we 
shall find, I think, that most of them are inseparably 
associated with some person. They have more than 
come to us from that person, they are a part of the 
personality itself which seems to have passed into us. 
By the power of admiration, of veneration, of affection, 
a something which is not ourselves seems to have 
passed into our very blood; and this new element of 
life is capable of becoming part of ourselves. It does 
not only continue when the presence which brought it 
to us is visibly and personally with us; it remains 
as a blessed token that a higher being has been with 
us, that a breath from heaven itself has fanned our 
fevered forehead and been inhaled by our weary frame. 
All unconsciously sometimes the blessed influence 
comes to us, and we recognize it only when the person 
who brought it has passed for the time or for ever from 
our sight. Indirectly sometimes, and sometimes with 
marvellous directness, it comes to us, pervades us, 
reveals itself to us. Sometimes it is some simple soul 
whose innocence and ignorance of evil is a rebuke to 
our own defilements. Sometimes the sweetness of 
self-denial has touched us, and made us ashamed of our 
selfishness, though the loving mother or sister had no 
thought that in ministering to us she was undeigoing 
any hardship herself. Sometimes it is a word or a look, 
the free, spontaneous outcome of a heart whose treasure 
is in heaven, and we recognize instinctively what it 
must be to possess the peace which passeth all under- 
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standing. Or again, a gentle reproof personally ad- 
dressed to ourselves ha'j moved us we know not why. 
There was nothing impressive in the words; it was 
simply the love of a heart which for our sakes would 
risk our displeasure : or a burst of rough, honest 
indignation has made us blush for our own supineness, 
and feel the horribleness of evil. In many, many ways 
then, dear friends, God sends us, through the medium 
of His creatures, strange influences of spiritual power 
which carry us out of ourselves. We feel that our fellow- 
man can dwell in our heart of hearts, and in a sense can 
become one with us, can live and work in us. A deathless, 
ageless influence, vibrating from heart to heart, appearing 
in fresh generations, is possible to a single character which 
has been permeated by the grace of God. 

But some of you will say perhaps that you have 
never known such a character, that none has ever 
warmed your heart with the thrill of this sympathetic 
contact, that you know no charmed circle within which 
you can place yourself to be thus quickened and trans- 
formed for good. Well, keep a watchful heart; be 
ready if God gives you such a blessing to respond un- 
reservedly to it. But anyhow, for each and all of us 
there is One who will be all this, and more, if we put 
ourselves in communication with Him : " The last Adam 
was made a life-giving Spirit." Immortal in His work 
for man, as in His personal life in heaven, the Ijord 
Jesus who "liveth and was dead"^ sends down through 
all ages, in His Church, the pulsations of His own divine 
life. Deathless and ageless is His influence, ministered 

1 Bev. i 18. 
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as it daily is by the personal working of His Spirit. 
And the life of all ordinances, the meaning of all holy 
seasons, is, that they bring us into this personal contact 
with the Lord Jesus Christ through His Spirit. He 
comes and touches the bier while the dead world is 
burying its dead, and at His life-giving word the dead 
man sits up and speaks. He stretches forth His hand, 
and touches the leper, saying, "I will; be thou clean." ^ 
And straightway the leprosy is cleansed. The issue by 
which our life is ebbing is stanched when we touch the 
hem of His garment, and we may feel within ourselves 
that we are whole of our plague* And for daily strength 
and grace, for daily duties and trials, we have but ty 
come to Him. "They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength ; they shall mount up with wings 
like eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; they 
shall walk, and not faint." ^ 

Is there any one of us, dear friends, who at the 
beginning of this difficult term can be independent of 
the strength of the Lord ? If you remember old weak- 
nesses and failures, and are dreading the feebleness of 
your resolutions, ask Him to be strong and stern in you. 
If Lent showed you something of your sinfulness, and 
Easter has as yet not done for you all that you expected 
it would, try whether the risen life is not possible to 
you when lived in humble waiting on. If you find that 
a fortnight after Easter you are suflfering from reaction 
and relaxation, go again to Him to be braced up. If 
you have used none of the sacred season aright, He is 
still willing to help you to make up for it. 

1 S. Mark i 41. > Isa. xL 31. 
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''Seek the Lobd, and His strength; seek His face 
evermore."^ Seek Him in the early morning, when you 
want to gather strength for the day ; seek Him at nighty 
when the fair promise of the morning has been betrayed, 
and there are base compliances to be confessed, and 
tampenngs with duty to be regretted ; seek Him and 
lift up your heart to Him when duty is hard and 
pleasure tempting; seek Him here in our united 
services ; seek Him above all at His altar ; but always, 
and in all things, be sure that you rest satisfied with 
nothing but Himsel£ 

1 Ps. cv. 4. 



SERMON XIII. 
Belieemiiis t|)e GTime. 

*^ Redeeming the Hme^ because the days are evil,^^ — Ephesians v. i6. 

TfflS is generally allowed to be one of those rare in- 
stances in which our English version has failed to catch 
the full force and significance of the original. We 
may therefore perhaps adopt with advantage, as more 
faithful and suggestive, another rendermg, found in 
most commentaries on this epistle — "buying up the 
opportunity." What S. Paul here tells the Ephesians, 
and repeats to the Colossians,^ is this: "Make the 
utmost of the short season now within your grasp; 
huy it up for yourselves and for your Master, as clever 
traders are always on the watch to secure any good 
bargain that ofifers itself; snatch promptly the present 
opportunity;" or, in our Lord's words, "Work the 
work of God, while it is day : the night cometh, when 
no man can work." « 

The application to ourselves, brethren, of the prin- 
ciple contained in S. Paul's words thus rendered and 
amplified is an easy and obvious one; but I intend 

» CoL iv. 5. ■ S. John ix. 4. 
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not so much to enforce and drive home that principle, 
as to ofifer some suggestions by way of helping towards 
its fulfilment. I do not intend to dwell upon the 
magnitude of our "opportunity." To do so would be 
for several reasons inexpedient. The thought must be 
familiar to all of us, and may become even dangerously 
familiar. And further, it may be assumed that there 
are very many among us who need rather to be guided 
and aided in making the best of present advantages, 
than to be spurred on towards the realization of their 
existence. And yet I may perhaps pause to notice one 
fact which should at once solemnize and invigorate our 
conceptions of our duty. It is this, that those who 
constitute the first few generations of this college, that 
we, in fact, of all ages and grades, from the President 
of the Council down to the youngest of our servant- 
friends, are actually entrusted with the charge of 
endowing the college — an endowment not of that ma- 
terial, pecuniary kind which has sometimes proved fatal 
to energy and purity of intention, but that moral en- 
dowment of a lofty religious and intellectual standard, 
whose price is indeed above that of rubies. We, my 
brethren, are in a most real sense the fathers and 
founders of this institution ; and not of this only, but 
in some measure, though indirectly, of the Oxford of 
the future. 

The one grand whole of our "opportunity" is of 
course made up of many parts. Of these, some are 
common to all persons of our own rank in life. But 
the special advantages of our position here, and those 
for which we are most heavily responsible, seem to be 
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tTu&e — the opportunity of education, the opportuDity of 
worship, and the opportunity of friendship. 

It is a matter for thankfulness, that throughout our 
University a better feeling has been for some time 
growing up with regard to the value of education. 
But we shall do wisely to dwell not so much on our 
progress as upon remaining defects, especially when 
we remember that the improvement spoken of is one 
not confined to, or even entirely emanating from, the 
old centres of learning, but has spread, and is about to 
spread more rapidly, over the whole country. If then 
we are to hold the position of guides and moderators 
of 'the great educational movement to which England 
has just given birth, if we are to bear a part in "buying 
it up" for Christ, we must remember the important 
fact, that the general average of intelligence is rising 
steadily around us, and that we must perforce raise the 
standard of our own attainments in order to maintain 
our lead and influence. 

This is one consideration which may at once warn 
and inspirit us in our studies. Another is this, that 
science, that knowledge, is eternal. The thought is an 
old one, but is it not too often allowed to moulder on 
the shelf of speculation, instead of being brought to bear 
upon the hopes and difficulties of the student's life ? It 
is recorded of the late Sir David Brewster, that "his 
declining years were cheered by the conviction that one 
of the great joys and glories of heaven would consist in 
the revelation of all the marvels and mysteries and 
laws of creation and science, by Him by Whom *all 
things were made,' and Who is not only ' Head of the 
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Church/ but also the ' Head of the schools of science/ 
as He is indeed the centre and origin of all science." 
Surely, brethren, this thought is not less true than en- 
couraging. The thought of our common worship being 
a type and shadow — though no unreal shadow — of the 
worship of heaven is doubtless familiar to us. But do 
we remember that the employments of the museum, 
the lecture-room, the library, these too shall not be 
" unclothed," not destroyed ; but, in so far as they are 
good, true, lovely, and of good report, be "clothed upon" 
and made eternal by the fuller revelations of the other 
world ? that the study of music shall find its com- 
pletion in the apprehension of those laws of harmony 
which centre in the Being of the Trinity in Unity ; 
metaphysics in the knowing even as we are known ; 
philology in the cancelling of the mysterious curse of 
Babel? while even those whose chief education and 
delight lies in the development of muscle and limb, may 
remember that the rest of heaven is not inactivity or 
idleness, but that a service, an angelic service, is in store 
for the glorified body; for in heaven it is written, "-ffia 
servants shall serve Sim** ^ Let this then be a second 
help to us in pursuing our education — the truth that in 
all its parts it is potentially eternal. 

Once more, our vacation system may supply a very 
real and serious want in the university training. " The 
proper study of mankind is man ;" not of one section or 
class merely, but of all sorts and conditions of the race. 
We are debtors to Greek and to barbarian, to the wise 
and to the unwise; in other words, to both of those 

^ Bey. xxii. 3. 
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great divisions, with their subdivisions again, into which, 
more radically than by any other classification, society 
is partitioned ofif — the educated and the uneducated. 
To discharge this debt duly requires far more than 
book-lore, more than the knowledge of the sort of per- 
sons whom we meet during our residence here, more 
even than the knowledge of our own hearts. Unless we 
contrive to pass without the limits of our own social 
groove, to enter into the thoughts and difficulties and 
ways of life of other men, we shall find ourselves, when 
we go forth to the work of life, greatly at a loss ; well- 
intentioned doubtless, but unfortunate in putting our 
good intentions into action ; lonely, perhaps by degrees 
disheartened and soured, in our thoughts and aims ; 
unable to sympathise with, or enlist the sympathies of, 
those around us, and therefore almost powerless to do 
what we would do; for sympathy, it cannot be too 
often remembered, is the secret of power. It is just 
here then that our vacations come in. Eightly and 
sagaciously used, they may be as valuable as any part 
of our university course. Let us diligently endeavour 
to make them such. Let us try to get some insight 
into the modes of thought of the various classes of 
society. The lawyer, the soldier, the merchant, the 
farmer, the artisan — from these and from many others 
we can always learn something, and can often give 
something in return. Above all, there are the lessons 
which the family, and the family alone, can teach : those 
lessons of simplicity and of unselfishness which are 
absolutely indispensable as counteractions of our rather 
abnormal mode of life in College. And thus, while we 
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apply ourselves specially to one branch of knowledge, 
we shall be gaining that "little learning" on other 
subjects which is not " a dangerous thing," because fdt 
to be little, and deliberately acquired as a matter of 
duty ; we shall, in fact, be doing in our day what S. Paul 
did in his — becoming ''all things to all men, that we may 
vnn them to Christ^ ^ 

We pass next to the opportunity of wo^^ship. I mean, 
of course, the services in which we are required or 
invited to join daily throughout the term. I take it 
for granted that there is no need in this place to apolo- 
gise for what is sometimes rather invidiously termed 
"compulsory chapel." Were the services long and dreary, 
were the rules of attendance applied in a hard and 
unyielding temper, there would be need of such an 
apology. But the case is otherwise; and, if not now, 
at least in two or three years, every member of the 
College will gratefully acknowledge the wisdom of a 
system which — to say nothing of religious grounds — is 
eminently conducive to health and to habits of regu- 
larity, and which implies an insight into the laws of 
human nature as really constituted. It is not enough, 
however, that the system should h^ on the whole satis- 
factory, and even praiseworthy. We must be content 
with nothing less than a steady striving after perfection, 
a going on " from strength to strength." Our ambition 
is that externally ; and, above all, in its inner spirit, our 
College services should be types and models for uni- 
versal imitation. Towards such a result I would suggest 
three helps. 

1 Comp. 1 Cor. is. 19-22. 
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1. Let us forget not little things ; " for he that con- 
temneth little things shall fall by little and little."^ It 
is just here that our perseverance, our watchfulness, our 
loyalty, are most put to the test. The preparatory, the 
closing prayer; the collects offered at choir practice, 
before divinity lectures; shall these be merely pious 
decencies, or shall they be spiritual energies and powers 
— a real "Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire " — a faith- 
ful carrying out of S. Augustine's maxim, which bids 
us 'pray for the spirit of prayer ? So again of our 
gestures and bearing. Is it not sadly true, that some- 
times in the chapels of the University we see looks and 
motions which in a drawing-room would be thought 
ill-bred, which in God's house are something worse? 
Would it not be well for us often to recall George 
Herbert's quaint rule, " In time of service seal up both 
thine eyes, and send them to thy heart " ? So again of 
the wandering thoughts which we often indulge in, 
with hardly a remembrance that they are sinful. 
" Christ purged His temple, so must thou thine heart ;" 
and this "purging" from wandering and idle fancies 
needs both a strong resolution once for all, and also 
constant, brave little efforts ; the upward glance of the 
soul, the hearty utterance of the Amen gathering up in 
itseK the fragments which remain of a desultory prayer, 
the determination that we mil attend for at least this 
one verse or collect — a determination sure to issue in 
further devotional victories. We must then cherish 
carefully " the day of small things" 

2. A second help is the remembrance that we are inter- 

1 Eoclus. xix. 1. 

N 
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cessors; that we meet to pray not only for ourselves, 
but for others also ; that when we are cold and listless we 
are robbing them of the blessings we might bestow, but 
that when we worship in spirit and in truth, the cloud 
of devotion rises heavenwards, to fall in the dew of 
God's blessing, not only on ourselves but on multitudes 
besides. Let us practise unselfishness in prayer. Let 
us remember the numberless ones, prayerless them- 
selves, and with but few to pray for them; let the 
friend or relation who has erred and been deceived, let 
the weak-hearted and the fallen within our ken and 
beyond it, meet us in fancy day by day at the chapel 
door, and claim the succour of our prayers. Let us be 
constantly on the watch for concrete instances whereby 
to expand and vivify the more general petitions of our 
Liturgy, and we shall soon find that to pray for others 
is the shortest and surest way tJb win the power of 
praying for ourselves. 

3. The chiefest aid to devotion remains yet to be men- 
tioned. It is the realization of the Presence of Almighty 
God — of Him who has promised that where two or three 
are gathered together in His name, He will be in the 
midst of them. If we are enabled to bring home to 
ourselves, in but the smallest degree, the fact — the 
certain fact — ^that when we are gathered here for prayer 
and praise — yes, even at this very moment — Christ is 
in the midst of us, His ear open to our supplications, 
His eye fixed upon our hearts in looks of love or of 
sorrow; if we strive perseveringly ai each service as it 
carries to see Him by faith as He stands, after a spiritual 
manner, in our midst, can we then indulge in the 
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unbecoming talk, the irreverent smile, the gesture which 
speaks all of self? Can we read His Holy Word other- 
wise than awfully and thoughtfully? Can we utter 
the words of prayer and praise, the " Holy, Holy, Holy/' 
the inspired verses of the Psalter, even the familiar 
*' glorias,'* or canticles, or amens, but with the deepest 
solemnity of heart and voice? The realization of 
Christ's Presence is the secret of that which is the 
secret of all true worship ; I mean, the conception of 
Adoration, such adoration as that pictured forth in the 
first chapters of the book of Eevelation : 

" When to Thy Beloved in Patmos, 
Through the open door of heaven, 
Visions of the eternal worship, 
Saviour, by Thy love were given ; 
Surely there was truth and spirit, 
Surely there a pattern shown 
How Thy Church should do her service 
When she came before Thy throne. 

*' Lord, bring home the glorious lesson 
To their hearts who strangely deem, 
That an unmajestic worship 
Doth Thy Majesty beseem. 
Show them more of Thy dear Presence, 
Let them, let them come to know 
That our King is throned among us, 
And His Church is heaven below.*' ' 

Of the " opportunity'* of friendship time permits but 
little to be said, though the subject of course teems 
with interest and importance. Let us glance for a 
moment at the darker side. We know too well, perhaps 

1 Cakon Bright, Hyjnnt and other FoetM, p. 120. 
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from bitter experience, that the sacred name of friend- 
ship can be abused by being applied to a companionship 
in sin and folly; that men live here their whole time 
through in a hollow intimacy, thinly cemented by a 
similarity of taste for, and pursuit of, forbidden and 
ruinous pleasures. Often indeed, by the parting at the 
end of the University course, " the snare is broken" and 
" the bird escapes;"^ but far too often the career sinfully 
begun is sinfully and hopelessly ended. If there be 
any here who are under the thrall of such an intimacy, 
(which God forbid !) let them, if not for their own sake, 
at least for the sake of those whom they miscall friends, 
remember that of all the bitternesses which go to make 
up the cup of remorse, none can be sharper than the 
recollection of having used the opportunities of friend- 
ship for doing the work of the tempter. Let us turn 
away from so ghastly a thought to the brighter and, we 
hope, the commoner prospect. For the formation of true 
friendship no opening can be more favourable than that 
now afforded us. This is the very season of life when 
lasting intimacies, as distinguished from the more emo- 
tional and slighter acquaintanceships of boyish days, 
are contracted. The heart is still fresh and affectionate, 
and yet the solidity and experience of manhood are 
approaching. Each friend we make now should, and 
may, be a friend for life ; and each friend whom we can 
influence for good cannot but be the centre of ever- 
widening influence upon those with whom his lot in 
later life is cast. Let us, my brethren, learn early to 
take a high and serious view of our social intercourse 

* Ps. cxxiv. 7. 
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here. Would that each one, according to his tastes and 
occupations or amusements, might set himself modestly, 
but firmly and prayerfully, to occupy the ground for 
Christ. There is no part of our life here, grave or gay, 
which may not be redeemed for Him. All may be 
leavened and ennobled and made bright for memory to 
look back upon, if the spirit in which each part is 
approached be only sober and true. 

Two points more deserve mention in connection with 
the subject of friendship. First, let us guard most 
carefully against its degenerating into the spirit of 
cliqvsism. Cliqueism is very rottenness to the bones of 
any institution. It is essentially selfish, and is based, 
if we probe deep and faithfully, upon the foundation of 
conceit and seK-importance. There must of course be 
degrees of acquaintance among us, some closer, some 
more distant, in accordance with differences of age and 
of tastes. But we must jealously watch that these do 
not stereotype themselves into the form of " sets." True 
friendship is above everything else unselfish ; it centres 
inward, not to stop there as an end, but mainly in order 
to gain strength for a wider and more generous expan- 
sion. Let this characteristic of unselfishness then be a 
chief touchstone by which to distinguish the spurious 
from the genuine in this matter of friendship. 

Next, those among us who possess a prestige of any 
kind — social, intellectual, or athleticr.-are thus also in 
possession of a great influence for good or evil. They 
have a vantage-ground in standing oo the side of what 
is right. It is comparatively easy for those of good 
social position to set an example of economy ; for those 
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whose intellectual eminenoe is unquestionable to take 
up the despised cause of simple faith ; for those whose 
services on the river or in the cricket-field make them 
indispensable to make a bold stand against what is evil 
in word or in deed. This vantage-ground of prestige 
does indeed somewhat lessen the credit due to those 
who possess it in their capacity of Christian champions ; 
but it undoubtedly does increase both their influence 
and their responsibility. They who are thus strong in 
popularity should throw the shield of their protection 
over, should bear the brunt of effort instead of, their 
younger and less distinguished and therefore weaker 
brethren and friends. 

Hitherto we have been mainly dealing with details, 
analyzing and dealing piecemeal, as it were, with the 
component parts of our great opportimity. 

It remains, in conclusion, to suggest two leading 
principles on which the minor rules must rest and 
be established. In the first place, we should come 
prom'ptly to a decision with regard to our aims and 
projects for the future. Nothing steadies and con- 
centrates a man s thoughts and habits more than the 
setting before himself betimes a definite mark in life 
for which to make. It is here as in steering a course 
upon the river. The steersman must indeed take ac- 
count of minor and nearer objects — the windings of 
the bank, the currents of the stream, the track of the 
boat ahead. These must certainly influence, but they 
cannot wholly or chiefly guide; his eye must be 
steadily fixed on some distant and more stable point, 
some tower ox steeple, which will n^e, while all else 
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but modiJUa, his course. So with our course in life. 
A hundred things — a parent's wish, health, natural 
abilities and tastes, the issues of our University career, 
pecuniary circumstances, and the like — ^must influence 
^in Z choice of a p;ofe8sion and sphere of Cork; 
but these are all really of secondai^ import. Let us 
first, and the sooner the better, fix the eye of the soul 
and will upon one object — the glory of God, and the 
good of His Church; prayerfully dedicate our lives, 
offer ourselves a living sacrifice to this, and the great 
step is taken. God will make all the rest fit in with 
this resolve. " Commit thy way unto the Lord ; trust 
also in Him ; and He shall bring it to pass."^ " In all 
thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy 
paths."' 

Lastly, brethren, what is it that keeps us back from 
setting ourselves heartily and conscientiously to the 
work of making the most of our opportunities in this 
place? It is at bottom, I think, the old foe self, in 
some shape or other. And what is the best, the only 
cure of selfishness ? What is that new affection which 
once planted in the heart has sufficient power gradually 
to supplant and expel the mischief? It is love. And 
where is the lesson of love to be learned ? Surely even 
where the apostle of love himself learned the great 
secret Doubtless it was not so much in witnessing 
the ministries of kindness which his Lord performed 
during the earthly career, not chiefly even while he 
leaned on Jesus' breast at the last supper, that S. John 
drank in the kindling spirit, which is the ground-tone 

1 Pb. zxxviL 6. • Prov. iii. 6. 
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of his epistles, and the last utterance of his decline. 
The lesson was leamt in its depth and its fulness on 
the day when he alone of the disciples stood by the 
cross of Calvary, and saw the Lord of all the worlds, 
his pure and perfect Master, lay down His life for the 
very ones who were cursing and disowning Him ; when 
he heard the revilings of the mob requited only by 
the matchless prayer, "Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do."^ 

And so, brethren, with you and me; if we are ever 
to learn that secret impulse which shall compel us un- 
flinchingly and fervently to seize each chance that is 
offered of fitting ourselves for a life's work in the cause 
of God and man, it must be at the foot of the cross; 
we must see, with the piercing intuition of faith, the 
arms stretched out to gather in a world of fallen ones ; 
we must see in that death-agony the one true gauge of 
the sinfulness of sin ; we must picture (and the picture 
will be a deep reality) ourselves among the multitude, 
cursing the Incarnate God, nailing Him to the tree, 
piercing His side ; and when we have caught some faint 
idea of the cruel sacrilege, the ineffable ingratitude 
which our sins then did hy proxy, as it were, we must 
listen for the voice which pleads for oui: forgiveness, 
even ours, at the Father's hands, because we know not 
what we have done. And then, with the lesson of the 
cross graven on our hearts — if we believe that the Cross- 
bearer suffered not for our sins only, but for the sins of 
the whole world — shall we not determine on our knees, 
weak in ourselves, strong in Him, to follow, as His 

^ S. Luke zziii. 84. 
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Providence shall direct, the silent bidding of those out- 
stretched arms ? Shall we not in the secret of our own 
rooms, in this house of prayer, on each peaceful Sunday 
as it comes — above all, when next, and every time, we 
meet around the altar-table of His grace — shall we not 
renew and reinforce the vows already binding us to 
carry out the work that was begun and finished by 
Christ, and which nevertheless needs in one sense our 
co-operation, and to this end buy up for ourselves, for 
our fellow-men, for Him, this our Oxford opportunity ? 



SERMON XIV. 

" Sanctify them through Thy truth : Thy Word is truth,** 

S. John xvil 17. 

It is a familiar remark, that " last words are never light 
words;" and for this reason, among many others, we 
attach peculiar importance to those acts and words of 
Jesus Christ which immediately preceded His agony 
and crucifixion. 

Thus that great prayer of intercession, in which for 
once the veil has been drawn back, and the eternal Son 
revealed in mysterious communion with God the Father 
Almighty, has gained additional solemnity, as a whole 
and in each of its clauses, from the honoured position 
which it holds among the transactions of our Lord's 
earthly ministry. To this "high -priestly" prayer ^ 
belong the words of the text, closely followed by that 
petition for the unity of the Church, which has at 
length begun to receive something of the consideration 
so manifestly due to it. 

Without attempting a detailed exposition of the 
passage before us, it will be enough for the present 

^ BengeL 
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purpose to notice the high character and function at^ 
tributed by the Incarnate Logos to that word of which 
He was Himself at once the substance and the chief 
herald-^that word which, in its written form, has been 
transmitted to ourselves, and claims to occupy no 
subordinate rank among the treasures which together 
constitute the "goodly heritage" of the Church. It is 
here declared to be identical with the Truth, and as 
such forms the element, the sphere, in and by which 
the sanctification or consecration of Christ's disciples is 
to be accomplished. " Sanctify " (consecrate) " them m 
Thy truth : Thy Word is truth." There can surely be 
no more weighty, no more sublime, introduction than 
this to the subject for which I ask your attention this 
afternoon — The Devotional Stvdy of Holy Scripture, As 
we muse upon the utterance, remembering from wTwse 
lips it issued, and to whose ear addressed, we feel at 
once called upon to take the lowest room, to abandon 
the chair of the critic for the footstool of the learner ; 
we become instinctively conscious that the merely 
intellectual has been exchanged for the spiritual, and 
are ready to accept, as the first axiom of biblical 
exegesis, the profound saying of S. Paul, that spiritual 
things can only be spiritually discerned. ^ 

The devotional study of Holy Scripture is a topic 
which, never out of place, seems to assume a special 
importance in relation to the present times, and to our 
own peculiar age and position as members of a col- 
legiate body. The matter is in danger of being obscured 
and underrated for several reasons. In the first place, 

1 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
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men have discovered that there has been in past years, 
even among those whose "lips" are expressly required 
" to keep knowledge," ^ too little of what may be termed 
the sdentific study of the revealed Word; that re- 
ligious persons have too often been the victims of 
a well-meant but mischievous bibliolatry, and have 
forgotten that the book which they so justly prize 
demands homage from the intellect as well as from the 
heart. Hence a not unnatural reaction has followed, 
in thought if not definitely expressed, against that 
mystical or spiritual or personal use of the divine 
writings, which must nevertheless lie at the foundation 
of all true theological knowledge. Again, the devo- 
tional study of the Bible has suffered in the esteem of 
some from the undue and perverted use of the maxim, 
" The Bible and the Bible only," by which the Bible has 
often had to do duty as a weapon against the Church, from 
whose hands, under God, it had been received as a gift ; 
the appreciation of the gift, and of the place which it 
holds in the system of our Church, being accompanied 
by a narrow and ignorant depreciation of the writings 
of the Fathers of the Church, and of those devotional 
products of other communions than our own, which are 
so attractive to enthusiastic and fervid dispositions, 
and which, when prvdently used, are of such real and 
deep value. 

Again, the establishment among us of a distinct 
school of theology, and the revival of a higher standard 
of ecclesiastical learning, must tend, unless we are 
watchful, to an exaltation of the critical at the expense 

1 Mai. ii. 7. 
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of the devotional study of God's Word, the result being 
of course most fatal to our spiritual life, and even to 
the right intellectual understanding of writings in which 
the spiritual and the intellectual are so inseparably 
connected. Lastly, it must be acknowledged that not 
the least serious hindrance to the practice in question 
is to be found in ov^r sinful nature, and in the un- 
sparingly truthful and, so to say, unsentimental way 
in which it is dealt with by that Word which is truth 
In proof of the divine origin of that Word, it has often 
been noticed that it has the mysterious power of looking 
us through and through ; that its eye,^ like that of a 
.portrait, uniformly fixed upon us, silently follows our 
conscience through all its shiftings and disguises, and 
makes escape impossible. Hence the soul of the sinner, 
unless hopelessly hardened, shrinks naturally from a 
gaze so piercing ; and men are found to read books of 
devotion, to hear and read the most searching and 
earnest sermons, to engage in serious conversation and 
the like, who yet cannot endure to bring themselves 
regularly and humbly before the bar of Holy Scripture, 
because they know that there is no misinterpreting or 
toning down its verdict, because it firmly refuses to 
admit of a compromise. These are but a few of the 
causes which now especially, and at all times more or 
less, militate against the practice which I am advo- 
cating. One might mention others, as, for instance, 
doth, the unwillingness to make an effort which at first 
needs perseverance ; or again, the danger of fancying 
that a frequent attendance at public services may serve 

^ See Keble's Christian Tear, S. Bartlioloiiiew's Day. 
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to compensate for infrequency of private coinmunioh 
with God ; whereas nothing is more certain than that, 
unless the drain upon our moral nature made by public 
worship is constantly supplied by a refilling of our 
empty pitchers in secret approach to the Well of Life, 
the services of this Chapel will become for us but hollow 
forms; our very table will become a snare to us, and 
that which should have been for our welfare prove 
rather an occasion of falling. On these points a hint 
must suflBce. Each one of us knows the sore of his own 
heart ; on each one then must rest the responsibility of 
pushing the enquiry to its issue. 

To proceed : It need hardly be said, that I have no 
intention of disparaging the more critical and scientific 
investigation of Holy Scripture. On the contrary, every 
thoughtful person must feel that the two methods are 
really the complements of one another, that they cannot 
be disunited without the most mischievous results. 
The task now set before the Clergy and, to an almost 
equal extent, before the educated laymen of our Church, 
is one which requires that we should use every oppor- 
tunity, exercise every faculty, in order to prepare for its 
due performance. It is not sufficient for us to catch 
the spirit of the apostolic times and writings, though 
this is of paramount importance. We have also in the 
power of this spirit to approach the great problems 
which are and have long been rising up around us, the 
relation of religion to science, of Christianity to civiliza- 
tion, of authority to reason. We have to sympathise 
with and co-operate in the social enterprises of our day, 
not standing aloof from them because they are in some 
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respects alien, nor yet losing ourselves in them as 
though they were all in all ; but rather endeavouring 
with a prudent, but most difficult, discretion to choose 
the good and refuse the evil which they contain, and 
thus to do our part towards realizing the prophecy con- 
tained in that pregnant phrase of S. Paul's, which speaks 
of "gathering together in one all things in Christ."^ 
Such is the work to which we are called. To ignore 
its almost oppressive magnitude out of an empty spiritu- 
ality, is to act in the temper of those who would take 
away the keys of knowledge, and forbid those who were 
entering in to enter. Not to prepare ourselves for its 
performance by every means within our reach, is to 
prove disloyal to the cause on whose side we have been 
enrolled ; to attempt it without due preparation is pre- 
sumption, which must end in an inglorious defeat. A 
scientific study of theology, and of more than theology, 
is therefore among the very last things which it would 
be prudent to underrate ; but it may not be out of place 
to express very decidedly a conviction that if the scien- 
tific study is not to become hard, controversial, and 
unpractical ; if conscience is to be kept up to a high 
standard ; if our religious ideal is to be pure and un- 
earthly, and not merely decent and respectable ; if our 
Clergy are to be prophets, and not merely lecturers ; if, 
in short, we are to preserve or create among us a robust, 
aquare-set, and aggressive piety, there must be found 
among us such a devout and meditative study of God's 
Word, as has. invariably characterised the saints and 
champions of the Church. Specially is this principle 

* Eph. i. 10. 
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true of us in our age and circumstances. So long as 
this state of probation lasts, it will hold good that the 
best, the only sure method for a young man to cleanse 
his way, is by ruling himself after the divine Word.^ 

The subject is of course a wide one. I must con- 
tent myself with trying to point out some of the 
leading ways in which the practice advocated may, if 
persevered in, meet our dangers and wants, and with 
making a few suggestions as to the principles on which 
it should be conducted. It will probably not be in- 
correct to mention, as three of our greatest dangers — 
setting aside gross moral delinquencies — carelessness, 
false ambition, and want of moral courage. 

1. There are probably some in this chapel of whom 
carelessness — a failure to realize the seriousness and 
responsibility of their present position and of life 
generally — is a leading characteristic. They are amiable, 
generous, pleasant companions, not actively hostile to 
religion, not utterly idle, well satisfied on the whole 
with themselves and their surroundings ; but they have 
never yet learned what life is. They are in a certain 
sense still children, and that at an age when childish 
things should have been resolutely put away. They 
would be deeply pained to be told so; but they are 
selfish, and on the road to be dishonest. Selfishy in spite 
of all their good nature, because they think more of 
themselves, of their own pleasures, ease, comfort, than 
of what they owe to others. The hopes of parents, 
of old schoolmasters — above all, the crying needs of 
thousands to whom the way in which we spend our 

^ Psalm cziz. 9. 
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preparation-season here is of such vital importance — 
all these are being sacrificed to objects of at least 
secondary consideration. Dishonesty because after having 
had committed to them a talent, or rather a treasure 
consisting of many talents, in the shape of an Uni- 
versity education, they take no trouble to put it out to 
the best advantage, treat it as a gift to be spent for 
their own enjoyment, instead of remembering that they 
really hold it in trust for the ultimate benefit of those 
who, if they prove unfaithful to their charge, must 
simply starve. Thus they are, if the truth must be 
told, going the way to rob God and their fellow-men. 

Now for such a moral and mental condition as this, 
would not a persevering and humble study of the 
Bible be of very great value ? For the Bible is a book 
which shows us life as it really is, puts the eternal and 
temporal in their right relations. It is a book, taken as 
a whole, of sadness. Not that religion must necessarily 
be a gloomy thing — far from it ; but partly because life 
is in reality a vale of misery ; partly because our ten- 
dency is so much to shut our eyes to the dark side of 
things, that we need to have this brought prominently 
and constantly forward. In our case the necessity for 
such a discipline is twofold ; for the health which 
most of us enjoy creates a kind of subtle scepticism as 
to the disorders of the world, and our employments 
and mode of living prevent our coming in contact, 
except by rare and extraordinary investigation, with 
those scenes of wretchedness and vice which might 
well sadden and shame us out of our listlessness and 
inaction. To the Bible then we must have recourse; 
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and surely the mind which is steadily brought in con- 
tact with such a book as this, and turns thence, when 
occasion ofifers, to the world around, there to find the 
teaching of Scripture so sadly verified and corroborated, 
will before long be led to ponder seriously over those 
great questions — the whence^ the why^ the whither of. 
life. Childish things, old things, will be gradually laid 
aside ; there will indeed be pangs of regret, of sorrow, 
over the months and years which "the locust and palmer- 
worm"^ of indolence have wasted; but the heaviness of 
the night will be succeeded by the joy of the morning, 
selfish levity by the far happier and surer gift of 
Christian joy, and the soul will be constrained, in its 
secret communings with its God, exultingly to exclaim, 
'* Thy word hath quickened me."^ 

2. Again, there are perhaps others here whose be- 
setting sin is a false and misdirected ambition — a 
worldly, and therefore a vulgar, ambition. They are 
not idle. Their aims are too high for that. They are 
anxious to see their college holding a good position in 
the University. They make good use of the intel- 
lectual and social advantages afi'orded them. They are 
persons on whom, from most points of view, their 
parents and tutors may look with confidence and satis- 
faction, and by whom their college may hope good 
things. But there is a rift in the lute, which makes a 
discord in the harmony of their life, and which cannot 
but pain and cause uneasiness to those who watch 
them closely, and who are faithfully solicitous about 
their best interests ; for their ambition, however seem- 

1 Joel ii. 25. ■ Ps. cxix. 60. 
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ingly praiseworthy and wide in its circumference, has 
its centre in self. A little self-introspection^ will 
convince them of this. They are ambitious for the 
prosperity of their college ; but at the last issue it is 
because the college numbers tJiemsdves among its mem- 
bers. They may have lofty schemes for influencing 
and benefiting their fellow-men; but then these 
schemes are somehow to redound to their own honour 
and advancement. Consciously or unconsciously, in 
various and often most subtle ways, they are setting 
up and bowing down to the idol of self — "bowing 
down," as saith the prophet Habakkuk, " to their own 
net, and sacrificing to their own drag."^ Their motives, 
as they will sorrowfully confess, if they closely test 
them, are not pure, not unworldly, not unselfish. They 
have not that "single eye" to GoD*s glory, and the 
welfare of mankind, of which the Master has spoken 
with such emphatic earnestness." 

Now the Christian teacher need not, like the broken 
and disgraced statesman, call upon his listeners to cast 
away ambition. On the contrary, if it was by indulging 
a lawless ambition that the angels fell from their high 
estate, it was also a purified and heaven-descended 
ambition that filled Paul with the resolve to preach 
Christ where His name was yet unknown.^ What we 
need is to direct our aspirations into the right channel, 
to point them at the right mark. And here again our 
chief aid will be found in the study of Holy Scripture 
generally, and, above all, of the character of Him Who 
voluntarily resigned His right of equality with God out 

^ Hab. i. 16. > S. Matt. vi. 22. > Bom. xv. 20. 
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of an ambition, which we cannot fathom, to reinstate in 
their former, and in more than their former position, 
the lost and degraded race to which we belong. My 
brethren, when we come face to face with the example 
and teaching of our Master, do we not feel shamed out 
of all meaner aims and hopes than those which tend 
towards Him and His glory as their centre ? As we 
listen to such soul-revealing utterances as this, "How 
can ye believe, which receive honour one of another, 
and seek not the honour which cometh from God 
only,"^ are we not aware that the secret of our heart 
has been probed? Do we not feel inclined to ask 
tremblingly, "Whence knowest Thou me ?"^ 

Yes, in His presence, in the daily contemplation of 
His meek yet sublime example, with the ear of the 
heart attentive to His words, we shall by degrees learn 
to regard life from a dififerent point of view, from a 
loftier eminence; a new and stronger affection will 
gradually expel the old and sordid cravings of the heart, 
and the all-consuming zeal for Christ and the welfare 
of mankind will obtain permanent possession. And it 
is a thought at once inspiriting and consoling to notice, 
that the Christly ambition once gained tends to embrace, 
to absorb by ennobling, all others. It is. the very 
function of our faith not to extirpate, but to purify. So 
in the present instance. Have we social tendencies? 
Then we may become all things to all men, in order to 
win them to Christ. Are we fond of praise and appro- 
bation ? Then we may look for the applause of the 
good, and, far beyond this, the "well done" of the 

I & John V. 44^ * a John L 48. 
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Great Awarder in the hearing of men and angels. 
Have we a thirst for knowledge, or a delight in manly 
exercises, or in oratorical debate, or in political discus- 
sions? Then let ns remember that the study, the 
cricket-field, the senate, may be, and often have been, 
"redeemed," and made subservient to the interests of 
Christ's Church. Only, to do all this, we must begin 
at the beginning ; we must make sure of ourselves, or 
rather learn the insecurity that self affords. We must 
guard against the deceitfulness of our own hearts ; we 
must definitely, and with utter self-abasement, lay our- 
selves at the foot of the Cross ; we must learn the spirit 
of the life to which our Lord calls us, and this learning 
will be best gained by a devout and constant study of 
His character as it is set before us in the Gospels. 

3. A third fault to which we are especially prone is 
the want of moral courage, and there is hardly any 
fault which so enervates and lowers our characters, so 
keeps down the general religious and moral tone of our 
society, and hinders the advancement of the kingdom 
of Christ. We all know this plague of the heart. We 
all know what it is to be ashamed of confessing Christ 
before men, disguise the delinquency as we will under 
the names of reserve, modesty, prudence, and the like. 
We have known but too frequently, perhaps, what it is 
to sit quietly by, without so much as protesting by that 
silence which may be felt, against the profane word, 
the unchaste jest, the unchristian sentiment An oppor- 
tunity of doing good work has been given, had we, in 
the strength of secret prayer, summoned up courage to 
express open dissatisfaction. Had we been bold, others 
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would have certainly followed us ; for there is always 
a number of weak spirits, waverers, more than half 
inclined to the side of good, who only want a Uad&r to 
throw themselves also in that direction, and these 
might have been won by our faithfulness. But it is 
just by our want of decision on such trying occasions, 
by our fear of man, the very snare of snares, that so 
many neutrals are to be found, and our religion remains 
feebly on the defensive instead of going forth conquer- 
ing and to conquer. 

There is hardly any more searching test of the 
spiritual eye, of the loyal heart, than the way in which 
we deal with popular opinion. Not so much when it is 
thoroughly and unmistakably bad, for it then provokes 
hostility in every generous mind ; but rather when, as 
often, it hovers about the frontier of good and evil, 
passing firom side to side, even offering to be a mediator, 
to tone down differences, and serve as a compromise. 
This is that **worW of which Scripture speaks so 
sternly and so frequently; that world which we have 
to overcome ; that World of which he who is a friend is 
the enemy of God 5 upon which the loyal Christian will 
look suspiciously, even when it brings peace-offerings 
in its hand. To face it rightly demands real courage 
on our part ; and real courage implies, as a chief element, 
the fear of Ood, according to Dr. Arnold's characteristic 
definition of the courageous man, as "one who fears 
God thoroughly, and fears neither man nor devil be- 
side." And this fear of God is to be learned nowhere 
else than in Scripture — not in the natural conscience, 
not in popular theology, which is too often maudlin in 
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its sentiments — in Scripture only. For there we see 
manifested the seoerity as well as the goodness of God ; 
His justice as well as His mercy: these attributes 
which have been so joined together that it is at our 
peril we put them asunder. Its histories show us sin 
finding the sinner out ; its warnings tell us of a judg- 
ment to come, and of a hell awaiting the impenitent ; 
it makes time sink into its real position before eternity ; 
it shows us the utter contemptibleness of man's opinion 
when at issue with God*s. Above all, it presents the 
startling and most significant phenomenon, that the 
severest threats, the most solemn cautions, the most 
uncompromising demands, come, not from the servants, 
but fix)m the Master. 

" Christ on Himself, considerate Master ! took 
The utterance of that doctrine's awful sound ; 
The Fount of Love His servants sends to tell 
Love's deeds. Himself proclaims the sinner's hell."' 

Hence "it is good for us to be here ;"^ good for us to 
contemplate the vision of wrath as well as the vision of 
glory ; good for us to hear that warning, so often re- 
iterated throughout the Bible, though in varying forms 
and tones : " Yea, I say unto you. Fear Rim ! "® that so 
we may learn betimes that brave spirit which to the 
invitations of temptation can firmly answer, " How can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against God ?"* 

It remains briefly to suggest a few rules which may 
with advantage be observed in conducting the devo- 
tional study of the Holy Scriptures. And here I feel 

1 Dr. J. H. Newman. ■ S. Matt. xvii. 4. 

* S. Luke zii. 5. ^ Gten. zxxix. 9. 
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considerable diffidence. Partly because there is reason 
to hope, or rather to believe, that some at least among 
those present are more fitted to be teachers than learners 
in the matter, and therefore that much of what is said 
will seem to them over-crude and elementary ; partly, 
because questions of detail must always depend to a 
great extent upon individual character and circum- 
stances. 

It seems advisable however to ofifer one or two hints, 
in the earnest hope that in some instances they may 
prove useful, and be acted upon. 

1. There must then be a definite time, to be strictly 
observed, devoted to the pursuit, and chosen from 
the best and freshest season of the day. Would it be 
too heavy a demand upon our self-denial and resolution, 
too severe a cross for men who are in the enjoyment of 
health and vigour, to ask that at least fifteen minutes, 
even on cold winter mornings, should be stolen from 
sleep, and dedicated to communion with GOD in His 
Word? 

2. The study must be strictly devotional. It should be 
conducted in a spirit of profound humility, remembering 
that Jesus made it a subject of special thanksgiving to 
God that He had hid the knowledge of divine things 
from the wise and prudent, and revealed them only 
to hales} There should be a constant intermixture of 
prayer. The knee of the soul, if not of the body, should 
be bent. If " praying is the end of preaching," it ought 
also to be the end of reading. 

Hence the season of study should not otAyh^ fringed 

1 S. Matt. xi. 25. 
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with prayer, but the golden thread should run through- 
out its whole substance. I am not saying that there 
should be no consultation of commentaries and such 
like helps, but these should certainly hold quite a 
subordinate position ; and it may be mentioned that, in 
the estimation of the very best critics, the Bible, read of 
course with reference to the original, and in the light 
of the Creeds of the Church, is often its own surest 
interpreter, and therefore a concordance is sometimes 
of more value than a whole library of commentators. 

3. The study must further be systematic in its range. 
The new Lectionary, for instance, would furnish full 
employment for four years, if we devoted our attention 
to one of the four lessons daily. It must, again, be 
persevering ; vigorous, not dreamy ; and, as a last but 
not least important caution, it must be eminently 
practical, ending in definite resolutions, the observance 
or neglect of which should form part of our nightly 
self-examinations. 

Here are outlines which each one may fill up for 
himself. Those who honestly try the plan will not 
want for a reward. They will find conscience becoming 
keener, thought more lofty and unearthly, desires more 
unselfish, life more real and sober. They will find their 
public devotion deepened, and gifted with new delights. 
They will find the first irksomeness pass gradually away, 
and the teaching and spirit of the Bible become at 
last actually part of their nature. They will become 
divines in the sense in which S. John the Evangelist is 
termed "the Divine;" not loving criticism less, but 
loving meditation more. They will understand from 
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their own experience the earnestness with which a 
well-known English schoolmaster, now the Bishop of 
a Southern Diocese, has publicly and with manifest 
sincerity declared, that he "would gladly sacrifice 
every other aim, if by so doing he could help any of 
his pupils to live in the spirit of the Bible, and to love 
the Lord Jesus Christ."^ 

^ From Dedication to Bishop Temple's Rughy Sertnoru, 
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** When thou art converted^ strengthen thy brethren,** 

S. Luke xxiL 32. 

The science of theology, like other sciences, has its 
regular and definite nomenclature, and to the ignoring 
of this fact are probably due some of the bitterest and 
most obstinate controversies that have been carried on 
in the theological arena. The combatants have imagined 
themselves to be contending for principles, while in 
reality they were contending only about terms. About 
the former they were all along essentially agreed, while 
the latter were being used by each party in a different 
sense, and therefore misunderstanding was inevitable. 
A little definition at the outset might have produced 
an immediate and complete harmony. 

These remarks will apply, at least in some degree, to 
the disagreements which have notoriously existed — 
though happily they seem now to be abating — with 
regard to the term and the subject of conversion. I say 
" in some degree," because there were other causes at 
work as well. On the one side there was a coldness 
and unspirituality, which disliked not only the eccen- 
tricities and extravagances, but also the fervour and 
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tremendous reality of those who were, so to speak, the 
apostles of conversion. On the other hand, such eccen- 
tricities and extravagances were certainly to be found, 
and they ofiTended and alienated many persons of 
modesty and good taste who would thoroughly have 
sympathized with a less boisterous piety. 

Still, while recognizing these — and perhaps there 
may have been other— causes of the differences so long 
rife as to the subject of conversion, it remains an 
undoubted fact that those differences might have been 
mitigated, if not removed, by a little explanation — if 
the advocates of conversion had seen more clearly that 
the Church holds as vital truth the thxTig for which 
they contended, but that the laws of terminology forbid 
her to employ the name in so vague and unscientific a 
manner as to confuse it with kindred but not identical 
expressions. The leaders, and still more the less educated 
propagators, of what is known as the evangelical move- 
ment in the Church of England seem, at least in their 
popular teaching, to have treated the terms " regenera- 
tion," "repentance," "renewal," and "conversion" as 
identical, meaning by all alike that complete self- 
surrender of the man — ^body, soul, and spirit — to the 
service of Christ, in obedience to the workings of His 
Spirit, which they rightly deemed the one thing needful, 
and the inculcation of which came, it would seem, too 
seldom and too feebly from the pulpits of their day. 
But the terms in question had been employed by the 
Church and by theologians in a different and more 
exact way. They are all metaphorical, and therefore 
capable of very various applications; as, for instance, in 
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the New Testament, " regeneration " is used not only in 
reference to baptism, which S. Paul calls " the laver of 
regeneration,"^ but also by our Lord in connection with 
the establishment of the new heavens and the new 
earth ; " in the regeneration^^ He promises His disciples, 
" Te shall sit on tvjclve thrones, judging the tioelve tribes of 
IsToeiy^ Of these two applications to the spiritual life 
of the metaphor "regeneration," the Church has, to avoid 
confusion, retained only the former, and " regeneration " 
in her formularies strictly signifies the change effected 
by the sacrament of holy baptism. This change impUes 
the commencement and germ of the spiritual life in 
the soul, and its further development is consequent 
upon renewal by the Holy Ghost ; as in the collect for 
Christmas Day we pray, " that we being regenerate, and 
made Thy children by adoption and grace, may daily 
be renewed by Thy Holy Spirit." But this steady, 
gradual development of the life of God in the soul from 
infancy, through childhood and youth to riper years, 
unbroken and undwarfed, is in the majority of cases an 
ideal development, seldom realized even in the most 
favoured portions of the Church of Christ. As in nature 
so in grace, mischievous influences within and without 
are at work to "infect" even the well-nurtured plant, and 

" divert his grain, 
Tortive and errant from Ms course of growth." 

Hence the need oi repentance ; repentance in the shape 
of the daily washing of the soul from the stains which 
must soil it so long as it is travelling through this 

1 Titus iu. 4. « S. Matt. xix. 28. 
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sinful world ; repentance in a still deeper sense for one 
who needs not only the washing of the feet, but who, 
having fallen into grievous sin — ^having wandered into 
the far country from his Father's home — ^n«eds to be 
wholly washed ; not the feet only, but the hands and 
the head, even "every whit."^ 

Thus far we have heard nothing of " conversion." We 
have been speaking of one reared within the pale of 
Christ's Church ; and, to the best of my knowledge, in 
the language of scientific divinity that term is not 
applied to persons who have been once baptised and 
become members of a Christian communion. Strictly 
speaking, conversion is used to represent the act of 
transition from heathenism to Christianity ; and there 
seems to be no instance in our Prayer Book of the word 
being used with reference to any but the unbaptised. 
Thus, in the third of the Good Friday Collects, allusion 
is made to the conversion of sinners just before God is 
besought to " have mercy upon all Jews, Turks, infidels, 
and heretics." It is probably because the Prayer Book 
is intended for the use of professing Christians that the 
term so very rarely occurs. 

It was a mistake then, in the promoters of the evangeli- 
cal movement, to confuse and employ indiscriminately 
terms which had hitherto been carefully kept distinct. 
The mistake, it is true, was a natural and pardonable 
one; for men deeply impressed with the eternal im- 
portance of the truths they were pressing home upon 
the consciences of their fellow-men, could hardly wait 
to be over-nice in the language by which those truths 

1 S. John ziii. 10. 
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weie to be expressed. Still, a mistake it was ; and the 
errors of fervent zeal, though they may be excused, 
and are probably in the long run better than the 
proprieties of lukewarmness, seldom escape without a 
reminder that they are errors. In the present instance, 
misunderstandings seem sometimes to have sprung up 
between men really at one in heart and motives ; and 
eventually a grave error became rife in popular theology. 
For, while stress was being laid upon the necessity of a 
conscious renunciation of sin, and a conscious acceptance 
of God's mercy in Christ by the adult, there was a wide- 
spread tendency to forget or imderrate the relation in 
which the baptised adult already stood to God, the 
grace which he had received in the initial Sacrament, 
and the basis upon which all future approaches to God 
must be grounded. To trace the whole history of what 
I may venture to call the conversion system would re- 
quire too elaborate an analysis to be practicable on the 
present occasion. Sufl&ce it to say that the term " con- 
version" at length became associated in many minds 
with antagonism to Church principles, with a practical 
disbelief in the efficacy of infant baptism, with sub- 
jectivity and uncertainty as to one's position before 
God, with a religionism that began and ended in fanati- 
cism and ecstasy, without growth in grace or the 
production of the fruit of good works. No wonder, 
therefore, that its sound became distasteful in the 
ears of sober-minded Churchmen, and indeed of all 
who could trace the necessary results of the system 
in undermining morality and religion. Conversion 
became a term for ridicule with the careless, for scorn 
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with the educated, for pain with the thoughtfully 
devout. 

But in thus sketching its history, we have implied 
that the thing which at its origin it signified, far from 
being a subject for ridicule, or scorn, or regret, was the 
thing required for the awakening and revivification of 
the Church. There is a sense in which the doctrine of 
conversion may and must be preached even to baptized 
Christians; a sense in which it is essential to any 
solid increase in the knowledge of God; a sense in 
which it is the complement of the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration; and happily in this sense the term has 
lately received much attention, and, stripped of the 
errors which have obscured and marred it, has been 
used as a prominent instrument in the home missionary 
enterprises, and the more aggressive parochial teaching 
of our Church. 

Conversion, like regeneration, is of course a meta- 
phorical expression. The turning may be of various 
kinds — not only from heathenism to Christianity, but 
also from a sinful or careless phase of Christianity to 
one more earnest and pure ; or, again, to recovery after 
some particular lapse into wrong-doing. 

It seems to have been with reference to such a par- 
ticular lapse that our Lord spoke to S. Peter of his 
being " converted." In the popular sense of the phrase 
S. Peter was already "a converted man." He had 
answered genuinely to Christ's call. He had been 
pronounced "blessed." Hardly a brief hour before 
mention of his "conversion" he had been included 
amongst those who were " clean." But he was on the 
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point of falling a lamentable downfall — of betraying 
his divine Master. And after this downfall he must needs 
recover himself — " turn, and be turned " {cTricrrpeylra^) ; 
"convert, and be converted;'* and as a mere look from 
Christ could pierce him to the quick in the moment of 
his unfaithfulness, so perhaps he was to be assured of 
forgiveness by the mere variation of a word, when at 
the morning meeting on the sea of Galilee our Lord 
consented to accept the term which S. Peter deemed 
a more faithful representative of the warmth and 
depth of his love ; when the S/yucov 'Iwm, ayaTra? jmc ; 
was surrendered for S/yuwi/ 'Icoi/ct, (piXeh m^;^ That fall 
and that rising again was surely the turning-point in 
S. Peter's life. It left a stamp upon his character 
which could never be effaced. Out of weakness he 
became strong. With reverence it may be said, that 
had not S. Peter proved a coward, and S. Paul been a 
persecutor, they would not have been qualified for their 
stations as the leaders and founders of the Church. 
"When thou art converted, then strengthen thy 
brethren." " give me the comfort of Thy help again ; 
and stablish me with Thy free spirit. Then shall I 
teach Thy ways unto the wicked ; and sinners shall be 
converted unto Thee."^ 

And now, brethren, has not this subject its special 
lesson for each one of ourselves ? Does not each heart 
feel that, in some sense or other, conversion is essential 
in order to its increase in the knowledge of God ? 

There are some among us, however few, who must be 
humbly conscious that they are on the whole " growing 

» 8. John xxi. 16-17. " Pb. H. 12, 13. 
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in grace, and in the knowledge of their Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ;"! that they are steadily, if slowly, gain- 
ing ground, "pressing toward the goal of their high 
calling." 2 They feel that they have indeed "chosen 
their part."' In the more ordinary acceptations of 
the term, they do not require conversion. But these 
undoubtedly will be forward to confess — nay, rather 
to claim as a privilege — that conversion is needed even 
in their case ; for with growth in grace the spiritual eye 
becomes keener, the conscience more tender. Faults, 
hardly noticed in former days, are prominent in their 
unsightliness now; lapses into sin, once deemed trifling, 
are downright falls now. And then there is the felt 
need of a more perfect transfiguration of intellect, as 
well as of heart; the larger and more spiritual con- 
ception of God, of His Being, of His relation to man- 
kind. It is but the famous myth of Plato Christianized; 
the soul has to be converted gradually from its con- 
templation of earthly shadows and half-realities to the 
true knowledge of God, and of mankind in its relation 
to God. " We all," as writes S. Paul to the Corinthian 
Church, "with open face beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are being transformed" (changed, 
converted) "into the same image from glory to glory, 
even as by the Lord the Spirit."* 

Thus far of those who, having advanced furthest in 
the knowledge of " the life divine," will yet be the most 
eager for a daily, for a more perfect conversion, whose 
longings are those expressed in the old hymn, for 

1 2 S. Pet. iii. 18. « Phil. iii. 14. 

» S. Luke X. 42. * 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
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**A heart in every thought renewed, 
And filled with love divine ; 
Perfect and right, and pure and good, 
A copy. Lord, of Thine." 

But are there not many among ns who need conver- 
sion of a somewhat more commonplace kind — some- 
what more of the painful wrench from habits of evil ? 
Some of us are indeed aware that on the whole we are, 
and perhaps have long been, walking in the right way, 
ranged upon the right side, in the warfare of life. But 
then how numerous, how dispiriting, our wanderings 
and unfaithfulnesses 1 We seem, each in his own ex- 
perience, to be ever passing up and down the spiritual 
phases summed up in those two clauses of the Litany. 
For one brief moment we seem to " stand,'* the next we 
are "fallen;" again "we have erred, and are deceived." 
No wonder that, as the result of such fluctuations, our 
normal condition is one of " weak-heartedness," needing 
constant "comfort and help." The experience of S. Peter 
is repeated over and over again in our own ; first, the 
feeling of confidence, verging on boastfulness ; then, 
the more lax observance of the warning to " watch and 
pray;" then, the grievous failure, the bitter remorse. 
We are unlike him alone in the completeness of his 
restoration — the whole-heartedness of his obedience for 
the time to come. Now it would be idle, and worse 
than idle, to pretend that the necessary " comfort and 
help" for those whose spiritual history is such as I 
have described can be administered in a few sentences 
of a single sermon. But the key-note of consolation 
is surely to be found in the advice never to despair. 
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We are often driven to the very verge of despair. We 
are disgusted with ourselves ; the belief in God*s love 
and mercy becomes weaker and weaker; evil habits 
seem too strong for us ; and then, perhaps when our 
prospects seem blackest, a ray of light, "a token for 
good," is vouchsafed ; " heaviness having endured for a 
night, joy cometh in the morning."^ We had been 
tempted to say, " I am cast out of the sight of God's 
eyes;" and yet it turned out that God had "heard the 
voice of our prayer."* Wherefore the constant moral to 
be drawn from such experiences is this, "Lift up the 
hands which hang down, and the feeble knees. Take 
courage for dealing just with the immediate present, 
just with the present day. Renew thy failing strength 
just for that effort, and leave the overpcywering future to 
God." This is the gospel of conversion from weak- 
heartedness to hope and fresh resolve. 

I can only afford time to hint at another class who 
need a special conversion, and who would do well to 
seek grace for effecting that conversion in the present 
season of Lent. Are there not a few among our senior 
members who have advanced far in their university 
course, have in fact nearly brought it to its close, and 
who yet have never definitely weighed and closed with 
its advantages, have never been definitely religious, have 
never fairly looked the future in the face ? Perhaps 
they recognise the deficiency, but they have some hazy 
plan for supplying it eventually. When they go down, 
or during a grace-term, or in a long vacation, they will 
take the step which they cannot make up their minds 

^ Pb. XXX. 6. » Ps. xxxi. 24, 26. 
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to take now. Here and now there are — so it is im- 
agined — peculiar disadvantages. They are perhaps not 
quite in harmony with the place ; the type of reUgion 
required (not that there really is any such exactly- 
defined type) is not quite to their taste ; or — if con- 
science is allowed a voice in the matter — delay is more 
convenient ; it is unpleasant to break off bad habits and 
to form new ones in the face, perhaps in the teeth, of 
old companions. To turn over a new leaf now requires 
too vigorous a moral effort, and therefore they are dis- 
posed to seek a more convenient season. Brethren, I 
am not speaking or thinking lightly of difl&culties which 
I know to be among the greatest which flesh and blood 
can meet with ; nor do I forget that we who are older 
and in a somewhat different set of circumstances, have 
to encounter the same difl&culties, though in another 
shape, and too often flinch before them. Still, one's own 
want of firmness, and the magnitude of the obstacles, 
do not together set aside the fact that the latter must 
be overcome, and that the sooner they are grappled 
with the better. 

I would therefore ask you very humbly, as in a great 
measure a fellow-culprit. Is the course I am supposing 
you to have in view a safe one ? and even if safe, is it 
an honest or a generous one ? 

Lastly, with reference to those of any standing and 
of -any circumstances, whose consciences tell them 
that they need such a complete conversion; who are 
living in known sin, are acquiescing in some evil habit ; 
who have in times past been guilty of gross sin, and 
have never yet thoroughly repented of it; who are 
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gloomily content to be in a state of half-acknowledged 
alienation from God; or who, perhaps the most nu- 
merous class of all, have never seriously approached the 
subject of religion at all, who have never felt its influence 
reaching right down to the great depths of their moral 
being. For such as these, be they few or many, con- 
version is surely the best and happiest course; and 
now the best and happiest time. The world wants 
your earnest work, brethren. You must not " sit idle " 
throughout the morning of life, nor can you work 
heartily and cheerfully with sin unpardoned oppressing 
the conscience. You know the grounds on which you 
can approach God, however prodigal your sonship may 
have been. He is our Father by creation, our Father 
by universal redemption, our Father as having received 
us to be His children individually in His baptism ; He 
is our Father once more by those special providences 
which we cannot fail to detect as having been wrought 
into, so as to colour and modify, the texture of our 
lives — "the voice of His calling, repeated often, again 
and again ; His patience. His long-suffering. His very 
long forbearance, many a time and oft, and many a 
year, till now." This is the ground on which our 
turning to Him may rest. And of ''the ways and 
means thereto" we also know something. They are 
manifold, so as to embrace all characters and all cir- 
cumstances. There is confession of sin, to God, to any 
whom we have offended, to a judicious and sympa- 
thetic friend, perhaps to (tOD through His authorized 
minister. There is an honest, not morbid, self-examina- 
tion. There are restitution and reparation, where these 
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can expediently be made. There is, for all alike, 
prayer; the good, the unfailing weapon — "all-prayer." 
There is the companionship of the thoughtful and 
the unostentatiously -devout, through conversation, or 
through their writings, as the case may be. There is 
the new act or custom committing us unmistakeably 
to a new and purer course of life. There is the ac- 
quainting ourselves with, and bringing to bear upon 
our daily practice, the standard of God's Holy Word. 
There is the establishment of a more definite system 
and method as regards our devotion and our studies. 
These are some of the chief helps towards, and con- 
firmations of, conversion. In addition, I would only 
refer to what was so truly said last Sunday about the 
willingness, rather the eagerness, of not a few among 
the senior members of the University to help any who 
are younger than themselves by sympathy or advice; 
not as themselves standing on a higher level, but as 
struggling still towards that summit which is the 
common goal of all. 

When we are converted, there is a further work 
before us, that of " strerigtliening our brethren" 



SERMON X VL 
Coitiierfiiation. 

** Then they that feared the Lord spake often one to another : and the 
Lord hearkened^ and heard iV, and a book of remembrance was written 
before Him for them that feared the Lord, and that thought upon His 
Name, And they shall be Mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day 
when L make up My jewels ; and I mil spare them,'jis a man spareth 
his awn son that serveth him,** — Malachi iii, 1 6, 17. 

The position of the prophet Malachi in the Bible is 
commanding and unique ; he closes the Canon of Old 
Testament Scripture. He is occupied for the most part 
in denouncing the sins and iniquities of his day; but 
from time to time his voice is charged with utterances 
of futurity, his eye kindles with a glance which can 
reach across the gulf of centuries, he becomes a prophet 
of the highest order of prophecy. Thus he speaks of 
the Messenger, the majesty and grace of Christ : " Be- 
hold, I will send my Messenger, and He shall prepare 
the way before Me : and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall 
suddenly come to His temple, even the Messenger of 
the covenant, whom ye delight in : behold, He shall 
come, saith the Lohd of hosts." So again, his last 
words predict the coming and ofl&ce of a second Elijah : 
" Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the 
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Ooming of the great and terrible day of the Lord : and 
Ixe shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, 
and the heart of the children to their fathers, lest I 
come and smite the earth with a curse." 

After he had spoken, prophecy was silent for four 
dreary, but not uneventful, centuries ; till at length was 
heard a voice, " the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness,'*^ the voice of one who came "in the spirit and 
power of Elijah,''" and who ushered in that last and 
greatest outpouring of the prophetic spirit which inspired 
the New Testament and founded the Christian Church. 

Malachi was the younger contemporary, and probably 
the fellow-labourer, of Nehemiah. Their books are 
pictures of the same scene, though drawn by different 
hands and from different points of view. They fought 
in the same good cause, though with different weapons, 
and in different capacities. Nehemiah wrote, spoke, 
commanded, punished, as at once the governor set over 
Jerusalem by Persia, and the representative of the God 
of IsraeL Malachi's authority was entirely moral and 
spiritual. He was the last of that long and glorious 
line of Jewish prophets who were the patriots, the 
reformers, the political as well as the religious teachers 
of their respective generations. 

Malachi had fallen upon evil days. Those who should 
have been leaders in the paths of justice, merc^, truth, 
and devotion, had become leaders in irreverence anS 
iniquity. The priests were at the root of the mischief. 
They were profaning the veiy altar of the Lord; offering 
the blind, the lame, the sick for sacrifice ; so mercenary 

1 S. Matt. iii. 3. « S. Luke i. 17. 
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that none could be found to shut the temple doors, or 
kindle a fire upon the altar, for nought And as with 
the priest, so also with the people. They are charged 
with the sins of idolatry, adultery, infidelity, rebellion, 
sacrilege, with profaning the sabbath-day ; just the sins 
against which Nehemiah describes himself as contending 
vehemently. 

Thus Jewish society was corrupt and demoralised to 
the very core ; from the crown of the head to the sole 
of the foot were found putrefying moral sores and 
blemishes. But, as in Elijah's days, the apostasy was 
not total and final ; there still remained a faithful few, 
the loyal band whose conduct and its reward are de- 
scribed in the text. 

"Then" — Le. while the gross moral darkness was 
threatening to envelope the whole Jewish nation — "then 
they that feared the Lord spake often one to another." 
They drew together, and planned how best to stem the 
gathering tide of evil. "And the Lord hearkened, and 
heard it, and a book of remembrance was written before 
Him for them that feared the Lord, and that thought 
upon His name. And they shall be Mine, saith the 
Lord of hosts, in that day when I make up My jewels ; 
and I will spare them, as a man spareth his own son 
that serveth him." 

Let us i)ass, my friends, from the days of the prophet 
Malachi — from hearing the value set by Him whose 
eyes and whose ears are in every place taking cogni- 
zance of the evil and the good, upon the holy inter- 
course of those true-hearted Jews ; let us pass to our 
own days, and consider how best we may profit by their 
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example, and share their blessing. Our times may not 
l>e so black as those. Strange if it were so after 
eighteen centuries of Christian light ! But man's heart 
is the same now as it was then, and consequently 
history is, in a certain sense, ever liable to repeat itself. 
We cannot Jififord to neglect the benefits, the en- 
couragement, the wisdom, the fervour, which religious 
conversation can bestow. The tide of evil is still 
terribly strong. What city, what parish, what home, 
what servants* hall, what College, what individual 
heart, but can testify to the neighbourhood, the pre- 
sence, the tyranny of those very passions and vices 
against which Malachi and the other faithful ones 
raised their protest? Hence there is need now, as in 
all previous times, for those who " love the Lord," and 
in Him all humanity and all creation, to gain strength 
by mutual conference and instruction for fresh efforts 
in the warfare against all that degrades mankind and 
dishonours God. 

"But," it may be objected, "religious conversation 
has deservedly won a bad name for itself. Much of 
what is said upon religious platforms, at religious 
meetings, or written in so-called religious newspapers, 
or talked at the social gatherings of religious friends, is 
at least in bad taste, if not actually poisoned by the 
spirit of malice and all uncharitableness. When we 
think of religious conversation, the ugly shapes of 
insincerity, gossip, misconstruction, prejudice, and what 
is termed 'cant,' immediately rise up before us. We 
can imagine nothing more detrimental to the individual 
or to society, nothing more unlovely in the estimate of 
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God, than such talk as this: "What shall be given 
nnto thee ? or what shall be done unto thee, thou false 
tongue?"* This witness is undoubtedly to a great 
extent true. The confession must be made as frankly 
as it is made sorrowfully. That which should be the 
"fine gold" of friendly intercourse has too often been 
exchanged for a base metal whose currency is in utter 
defiance of the laws of justice and love. On such a 
worthless counterfeit let Christians be the first to pour 
out the anathema, " Down with it, down with it, even 
to the ground."* 

But because religious conversation shares with all 
other useful and excellent things the liability to abuse, 
wfe are surely not compelled to reject it altogether. 
Because we shrink from "cant" and censoriousness, 
we surely need not ignore in oiir conversation the best 
hopes and aims and motives which we possess. Because 
we will not be sanctimonious, we need not be frivolous 
or profane. Our object should be to purify and to 
reclaim, not to destroy the good with the eviL 

Let us accordingly tiy to discover some principle or 
principles by which conversation may be regulated — 
by which the gift of speech, which the psalmist terms 
"our glory ^' • may be employed for the benefit of society, 
and in accordance with the will of the divine Giver. 

S. Paul provides us with the required principle. "Let 
no corrupt conmiunication," he writes to the Ephesians 
(iv. 29), " proceed out of your mouth, but that which is 
good to the use of edifying.^* 

"To the use of edifying." To edify is to build up, 

^ Tb, cxz. 3. * Fto. czzzYu. 7. ' Pb. cyuL 1. 
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%o strengthen, to enlarge, to beautify. This is the test 
then by which conversation should be tried. Does it 
^dify ? Does it contribute directly or indirectly to the 
strength, health, light, happiness of the individual, or 
of the body social? If it pulls down, does it pidl 
down with a view to reconstruction ? Is its ultimate, 
if not its immediate, result to build up ? 

Compare S. Paul's teaching with that of our Lord, 
Our Lord forbids, in terms of the greatest severity, 
" the idle word." " For every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account in the day of judgment."^ 
What is the " idle word " but the word which does no 
good, does not edify ? 

I must quote one more passage to show that the 
edification need not be always obvious, formal, heavy, 
obtrusive, but rather delicate, implied, gentle, graceful. 
The intellectual and spiritual builder, like the builder 
of a material fabric, will be often working with the 
finest touch and the lightest tooL In the construction 
of the noble edifice of wisdom, love, and truth, no rude 
sounds should be heard of trowel or hammer. "The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation." 2 Ac- 
cordingly S. Paul writes to the Colossians : " Let your 
speech be alway with grace, seasoned with salt."^ Just 
what might be looked for in those who are to be " the 
salt of the earth."* Conversation is to be kept pure 
and sweet and wholesome by the delicate flavouring of 
the Christian spirit. What Dr. Arnold said of books 
may be suitably applied to conversation. " What we 

1 S. Matt. zii. 36. > S. Luke xvii. 20. 

» Col. iv. 6. * S. Matt. v. 13. 
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want is not so much more religions conversation, but 
rather more so-called secular conversation, conducted 
in a religious spirit'* 

We have now our guiding principle — conversation 
must directly or indirectly edijy. Let us proceed to 
the appUcation of this principla 

And first negatively. It is easy to see what must 
be rejected as Tww-edifying. The profane word, the 
oath, the blasphemy ; the indecent or vulgar tale ; the 
impure innuendo; the uncharitable, malicious story; 
the unkind suspicion ; the constant chatter of frivolity ; 
the jest that wounds or annoys ; the harsh, dogmatic 
tone ; the too frequent intrusion of self in its various 
forms; the sneer at what is good or venerable; all 
angry, contentious, overbearing, ridiculing, bitter words; 
all evil-speaking, lying, and slandering ; all gossip and 
tittle-tattle, especially the falsely-called religious gossip. 
Here we have an extensive but perhaps hardly ex- 
haustive description of the kinds of conversation which 
destroy instead of edifying— destroy characters, defile 
minds, drive away domestic, social, congregational 
peace, convert blessings into curses, ruin souls, work 
havoc in the temple of Christ into which we all have 
been built. As we contemplate the scene of destruc- 
tion and misery thus wrought by the abuse of the 
glorious gift of speech, do we not realize the truth of 
that description in S. James ? " The tongue is a fire, a 
world of iniquity: so is the tongue among our mem- 
bers, that it defileth the whole body, and setteth on fire 
the course of nature ; and it is set on fire of helL" -^ 

^ S. James iiL 6. 
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Alas! we cannot gaze upon this dark scene with 
feelings of curiosity, or even of mere horror and con- 
demnation. Which of us must not confess with deep 
contrition of heart, "/ too have had a share in the 
accursed thing. I too have defiled and marred the 
temple of the Lord by my evil words. Have mercy 
upon me, Lord, after Thy great goodness ; according 
to the multitude of Thy mercies blot out mine iniqui- 
ties " ? 

We pass next to the positive side of the subject. If 
we are sincerely penitent for our share in the work of 
ruin — for indeed every unkind or impure word is a 
ruinous thing — we shall show our penitence by being 
eager henceforward to take part in the work of edifica- 
tion^to ask, "Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do 
towards building up Thy spiritual temple?" The 
answer is as large and liberal as we could desire. Svery 
good gift, and every perfect gift, in the way of know- 
ledge, or wit, or enthusiasm, or fancy, or observation, or 
investigation, may be welcomed and turned to account. 
What shall we say of wit, humour, fun ? Do not those 
edify ? Who gave us the taste to enjoy and the power 
to produce laughter? What would life be without 
the play of frolic and fancy ? Imagine a child reared 
without smiles and fun and merriment ! How heavy, 
how ungraceful, perhaps how morose, the result would 
be ! And not for children only, but for grown men and 
women also, merriment is a necessity. George Herbert 
tells us, in his own quaint but inimitable fashion, that 
"human nature will not bear everlasting droopings,** 
"All work and no play" is fatal to efiiciency. To be 
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cheerM is to be vigorons and coarageoas. nnbroken 
gravity most ever lead, as it always has led, to some 
mischieyous reaction — to ribaldry and levity, to hypo- 
crisy or to despair. Nor let it be thought that the 
merry heart can never be the deep-feeUng, deep- 
thinking heart David, S. Paul, Luther, Shakspere, 
Keble, Arnold, are a few among innumerable instances 
to the contrary. In feet, the keener the feeling, the 
more profound the thought, the greater the need of the 
safety-valve of merriment: the toughest bow must not 
be always bended. 

And so we conclude that wit, humour, fun — supposing, 
of course, that they strictly observe the rules of purity, 
kindness, and good temper, and are exercised in due 
measure and season— contribute largely towards edifica- 
tion. Skilfully employed, they may cheer, amuse, ward 
off a threatened social collision, pleasantly correct a 
fault or ungraceful habit, reach and instruct those who 
turn away from any graver form of instruction. 

^^ A jest may reach him who a sermon flies." 

Having thus established the value and propriety of 
what might at first sight seem one of the most question- 
able forms of conversation, I need hardly pause to show 
how large a field there is in society for imparting 
knowledge of any and every kind — art, science, travel, 
history, poetry, music — whatever tends to elevate, 
enlighten, delight the human race; whatever tends to 
develop the faculties and tastes implanted in us by the 
Creator, is of course " for the use of edifying." All this 
23 obvious. 
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Perhaps it will be better worth whUe to dwell upon 
the Bfpirit in which we should use our conversational 
gifts and acquirements. 

The rule here, as in all departments of Christian life, 
is, " Let every man look not on his own things, but upon 
the things of others."^ We should learn to recognize 
and appreciate the beauty and blessedness of occupying 
not the first but the second place. Suppose that society 
could adopt the plan employed in professional afad 
commercial matters, and advertise for such as it would 
gladly have to take part in its intercourse, how would 
the advertisement run ? Wanted (not so much brilliant 
talkers — we read that even Madame de Stael wearied 
her constant listeners — nor the eloquent, nor the witty, 
nor certainly the indolent and listless, but) those who 
are content to make the most of their talents, small or 
great ; to lay themselves out to please, to prepare their 
minds so that they may have something to say worthy 
to be said; who will study the characters and tastes 
of those with whom they are brought in contact ; the 
good listeners, who can listen patiently and attentively ; 
the good questioners, who are eager to learn ; the good 
suggesters, who will throw out topics when talk is 
flagging; the good sympathisers, who can enter into 
the feelings and positions of others; the good-humoured 
ones, who will look to the bright side of things, and 
gently disperse the gathering vapours of strife or mis- 
understanding ; the men of tact, who know instinctively 
when dangerous ground is near; and last, but not 
least, the men or women of reticence, who know how to 

1 Phil. ii. 4. 

Q 
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be silent, to let a hasty word die, to keep another's 
secret as though it were their own. These last have 
been aptly termed " the non-conductors of society," and 
their value is above rubies. 

Such is an imperfect sketch of the characters needed 
to make social intercourse what it might and should be ; 
of the spirit which should pervade the conversation of 
Christian and educated people. In such an atmosphere 
there must be found abundantly growth, gladness, 
enlightenment, edification. 

But I have as yet said nothing of religious conversation 
in the more special sense of the term. Let me very briefly 
mention some cases or occasions in which it will natu- 
rally suggest itself, and may with propriety be encouraged. 

Not, as a rule, in large or mixed companies. Our 
deepest and most sacred feelings will not bear much 
publicity. The bubblings of the stream betray not its 
depth, but its shallowness. We may sometimes, in 
general society, have to oppose what is evil, and speak 
on behalf of what is Christian and good; but this 
cannot exactly be called religious conversation. 

But there are relationships, seasons, places, oppor- 
tunities of various kinds, which innate us to converse 
directly of God and the things of God. Parent and 
child, husband and wife, brother and sister, friend and 
friend, tutor and pupil, sometimes even stranger and 
stranger — these relations cannot be wholesomely or 
naturally sustained without conversation on the deepest 
and holiest of subjects. There need be nothing forced, 
though sometimes there may be need of effort, as for a 
duty, though a pleasurable duty. 
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And do not sorrow, sickness, bereavement, anxiety, 
and the other chances and changes of life — some sad, 
some joyful; the wedding no less than the funeral — 
often give opportunity for reference to Him Who is 
the only unfailing sustainer of weal, the only unfailing 
consolation in woe ? 

What shall we say of our common worship, whether 
in the family or in the great congregation? Has not 
our Lord promised, that where two or three are gathered 
together in His name, He will be in the midst of them ?i 
And if in the midst of them, then hearkening and 
hearing, as when of old the faithful few talked often 
one to another. In the common prayers and praises 
and thanksgivings of our Liturgy, we can pour out 
our deepest thoughts and desires privately, unostenta- 
tiously, effectually, and in the unity of the body of 
Christ. Especially in the service of the Holy Com- 
munion may heart touch heart, voice combine with 
voice, mutual sympathies be exchanged and strength- 
ened, religious converse of the loftiest kind be main- 
tained, though oceans, or even the dark river of death 
itseK, flow between. Surely religious conversation finds 
its centre and its loftiest development in the communion 
of saints. 

But we as yet belong to the church militant. Evils 
are within and without us. Do we not need constantly 
to imitate in the most literal way the conduct of those 
"who loved the Lord" in Malachi*s days? to meet 
together, both formally and informally, to consider how 
best we may help in relieving poverty, soothing sorrow, 

^ S. Matt, zviii. 20. 
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dispersing ignorance, stemming the tide of immorality, 
in being ready for every good work? Singly we are 
weak ; united we are strong. Let us band together, not 
in cliques, but as members of the one body ; not in the 
name of any narrow sect or party, but in the name of 
God and of humanity. 

And that we may speak and work more zealously 
and more charitably, more perseveringly and more 
unselfishly, let us keep in memory the words which 
describe the reward of loyal service, interpreting those 
words not carnally, but spiritually: "They shall be 
Mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when I make 
up My jewels ; and I will spare them, as a man spareth 
his own son that serveth him," 



SERMON XVIL 

" Have salt in your selves, "^^ — S. Mark ix. 50. 
** Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered together ^ 

S. Matt. xxiv. 28. 

These two passages, different as they seem at first 
hearing, are in reality closely akin. 

The body — that is to say, the individual, the institu- 
tion, the Church, the nation — which is saltless, which 
has lost the spirit whereby alone health and life can be 
maintained, ceases to be a body, and becomes a carcase. 
The principle of sweetness and of power has gone forth ; 
there remains but a helpless, rotting corpse. 

And then, by a divine law, severe yet beneficent, 
awful yet merciful, the unwholesome mass is not per- 
mitted to lie putref3dng, polluting, obstructing all around. 
GoD*s great scavengers are summoned to their task. 
The eagles of vengeance — the ministers of punishment 
and destruction, the sword, the pestilence, the schism — 
swoop down upon their prey ; " wheresoever the carcase 
is, there will the eagles be gathered together." 

Of my two texts then, the first counsels us to cultivate 
within ourselves these wholesome, life-preserving in- 
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fluences — that good spirit — which may be called the 
salt of the man or of the community ; tlfi^ second sets 
before us in awful metaphor what must inevitably 
happen if the counsel of love is disregarded, if the salt 
is allowed to lose its savour, and the body to degenerate 
into a carcase. 

Let us dwell for a brief while on the penalty of dis- 
obedience, that so we may press forward more earnestly, 
humbly, prayerfully, in the blessed path of obedience. 

History, the record of the sins and sufferings of our 
fallen humanity, is full of illustrations of the maxim, 
** Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together." 

Let us confine ourselves to Jewish and Christian 
history. 

The nations of Canaan, at the time when Israel came 
out of Egypt, were " saltless." In Abraham's day their 
salt had not altogether lost its savour ; hence he is on 
terms of friendship with the inhabitants of the land. 
The cities of the plain, for their abounding iniquity, 
did indeed at onee become a prey. Not ten righteous 
men could be found as preserving salt in Sodom and 
Gomorrah; but it was not till the days of Moses and 
Joshua that the other nations of Canaan had filled their 
cup of iniquity fuU.^ But when such was the case, the 
eagles of God's vengeance, the warriors of Israel, were 
gathered together, and the Canaanites were consumed 
from off the face of the land. 

On the threshold of Canaan the Israelites had seen 
the same unerring law applied in the case of an indi- 

* Of. Gen. XV. 16. 
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viduaL Balaam had been richly salted with the salt of 
divine inspiration; but the salt had lost its savour. 
First inward sincerity, and next outward morality, had 
gone from him. Corrupt himself, baffled in his greedy 
hope of winning base lucre from Balak, he leagued with 
the princes of Midian to corrupt God's holy people. 
But the fiat had gone foith ; the winged wrath of the 
Most High swooped down upon him, and in the 
slaughter of the Midianites Balaam was slain. 

The history of the chosen people themselves is a 
mournful series of moral and religious decays, followed 
and avenged by the ministers of divine judgment. 
Philistines, Ammonites, Syrians, Assyrians, Chaldeans 
— what were these invaders in succession but eagles 
gathered together for the prey, till at length, after 
warnings and punishments and mercies had all alike 
failed, the most tremendous of all visitations took 
place, the Eoman eagles gathered fierce and thick 
around Jerusalem, and the carcase of Judaism was 
delivered over to utter destruction? 

Nor has Christendom, when in any part her salt has 
lost its savour, escaped the operation of the same law. 

The Eoman empire, effete in spite of its Christianity, 
was destroyed and devoured by the barbarians of the 
North. The as yet undivided Church having lost the 
salt of true devotion and enthusiasm, and having turned 
aside to strifes, and controversies, and worldliness, was 
punished by the judgment of schism. Eastern and 
western Christendom were sundered, and remain so 
even to this day. Again, the Latin Church having at 
length become cold, superstitious, worldly ; having for- 
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gotten her true character as the salt of the earth, felt 
the vengeance of God in the rendings and tumults of 
the Eeformation. And what shall I more say? For 
the time would fail me to gather up instances from 
mediaeval and modern history — from the lives of indi- 
viduals and families, of nations and churches — to tell 
of England and her rebellion, of France and her revo- 
lution, of Spain and her civil wars — to examine the 
testimony of our own personal experience. Turn where 
we will, melancholy illustration is not wanting of that 
principle which our Lord enunciated as He gazed upon 
the once holy, but now doomed, Jerusalem : " Whereso- 
ever the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together." 

Having thus glanced at the long roll of instances in 
which GoD*s severity has been manifested, let us next 
consider the merciful exhortation whereby He seeks to 
avert the need of such severity: "Have salt in your- 
selves," 

The salt is doubtless the good Spirit of God in His 
various operations and manifestations. He alone is 
the ultimate Giver and Preserver of life. *' Where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty."^ Elsewhere is 
bondage, death, corruption. To that good Spirit we 
trace all that is noble, generous, pure, loyal, enthusiastic 
in this our world. " Every good and every perfect gift 
is from above, and cometb down from the Father of 
Lights, with Whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning." 2 

And so when Christ bids us " have salt in ourselves," 

* 2 Cor. iii. 17. ' S. James i. 17. 
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we understand Him to say, "be filled — nationally, 
socially, ecclesiastically, individually — be filled with 
the Spirit. Cultivate within yourselves those graces, 
gifts, virtues — that patriotism, that chivalry, that en- 
thusiasm, that courage, that humility, that unselfish- 
ness — which the Holy Spirit of God is willing to 
bestow on you abundantly." Or, in the words of 
Christ's apostle, "Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on, pray for, do these things."^ 

My brethren, on such a text, such a subject, as this, 
how much might we say to ourselves ! How various 
and how infinitely important are the relations in which 
each one of us, even the humblest and youngest, stands; 
and to which of those relations does not the counsel 
" have salt in yourselves " apply ? We are all citizens — 
let us rather say, patriots. We are all Churchmen, 
privileged, bound to pray, act, live, for the peace and 
welfare of our Jerusalem. We are all intimately con- 
nected with a great institution, the usefulness of which 
depends not so much upon its standing, object, or rules, 
but upon the spirit which animates those in whose care 
it has been placed. We are all members of a family, 
and on the weU-being of its component families the 
well-being of the whole state depends. Once more. 
Each individual among us is a mighty power for good 
or evil ; a separate creation, fearfully and wonderfully 

1 Phil. iv. 8. 
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made; a pearl of great price, purchased by the self- 
sacrifice of the Son of God; a temple of the Holy 
Ghost, consecrated to the worship and service of the 
Most High. Such, so numerous, so important, are our 
capacities, functions, responsibilities ; and for their ful- 
filment it is all-essential that we should '* have salt in 
ourselves." 

From the wide theme set before us let us select a 
single point for consideration ; viz., " The importance of 
fostering a steady, unselfish, high-toned enthusiasm." 

In a book which a few years ago created, and still 
creates, deep interest, Ecce Homo! it was shown with 
singular clearness and power that Christ required un- 
varyingly in His followers, as a necessary condition of 
discipleship,such a genuine enthusiasm — an enthusiastic 
attachment to His Person, an enthusiastic longing for 
the welfare of humanity. Where He discerned this. 
He could overlook much that to the eye of mere man 
was unsatisfactory and even repulsive. Where He dis- 
cerned it not. He missed the one thing needfuL 
/ And are we not right and wise in yearning for the 
fiame vivifying, preserving principle nowadays ? As a 
nation, can we expect long to escape the visitation of 
war, unless we are eagerly cultivating all those energies 
and noblenesses which constitute the better part of the 
warrior-spirit ? Must we not rejoice in every occurrence, 
however disastrous at first sight, which proves that the 
salt of courage and self-devotion still exists and operates 
in English hearts ? For instance, is the loss of a few 
thousand pounds, is even the loss under such circum- 
stances of a few lives, to be weighed in the balance 
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against the munistakable token^ lately given that there 
are hundreds of English lads, neither well-bom, nor in 
all respects well-nurtured, who in the hour of imminent 
danger can forget self, and remember only the claims of 
discipline and of duty? And in the same way we 
would regard not only our Arctic expeditions, and such 
deliberately-undertaken feats of h8axiihood and enthu- 
siasm, greatly as we delight in these, but even those 
sudden and terrible disasters, the colliery explosion, or 
the shipwreck, which indeed bring with them sorrow to 
many hearts, but which also afford scope for the exercise 
of noble qualities — presence of mind, self-control, 
self-sacrifice — of which England and humanity may 
justly be proud. 

Are we mistaken in reading God's providential 
counsel to England at the present day somewhat as 
follows : " Peace is now, and has long been, within thy 
walls, and prosperity within thy palaces. The sword, 
the famine, the pestilence — these evils have been re- 
moved from thee. Thine is a land flowing with milk 
and honey ; thou hast eaten thereof, and filled thyself, 
and waxen fat. And now take heed to thyself. Stir 
up the gift that is within thee. Employ the wealth, 
the knowledge, the imperial sway which have been 
bestowed upon thee, for the glory of the Bestower and 
the benefit of humanity. If thou wouldst maintain 
peace, beware lest thy peace degenerate into stagnation, 
Eemember that liberty, honour, justice, truth, must be 
preferred even before peace. Therefore, be prepared to 
uphold at any cost the cause of right, even as it is 

^ Preached soon after the burning of the training-ship Goliath. 
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written of the Lord of hosts, * in righteousness He doth 
judge and make war.'^ Far from thee be the spirit of 
aggression, or of vain-glory ; but far also the spirit of 
selfishness and niggardliness. Foster eageriy every 
spark of honest enthusiasm, find scope for its develop- 
ment, organise its eflTects. Write deep upon the national 
mind and feeling the glorious ideas of virtue, duty, 
enterprise, religion. Wage an unceasing warfare with 
self-complacency, indolence, lukewarmness. Pray that 
England may have health and might, and a prosperous 
commerce ; but above all that she may maintain friend- 
ship and honour among the nations, and a forward place 
among those who are called to do great things for God, 
and for mankind. In a word, *Have salt in your- 
selves.' " 

As Churchmen it is easy to see how the exhortation 
bears upon us. None are more ready to despise and 
trample under foot a lifeless, saltless religion than those 
who are themselves avowedly irreligious. That those 
who profess to follow Christ should be lukewarm 
and formal is an inconsistency too glaring to escape 
reproach and ridicule. And yet the opponents of the 
Church are often themselves sadly inconsistent. They 
censure her for lack of zeal and energy, and yet, 
when she is putting forth the tokens of enthusiasm, 
when she is sparing her choice spirits for the foreign 
mission-field, or grappling with the magnitude of our 
home-heathenism, or clinging to an article of faith as 
really valuing and believing it, she is often assailed as 
fanatical or bigoted. Be it so. "The servant is not 

1 Eev. xix. 11. 
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greater than his LoRD."^ If Christ was accused of having 
a devil, if Paul was declared to be beside himself, 
Christians of a later day must not expect to escape 
reproach. Their enthusiasm will often for a while be 
misunderstood and derided, till success is too unmistak- 
able to be denied. But lukewarmness will neither at 
beginning nor end, neither from God nor man, neither 
from good nor bad, win approbation or reward. " If the 

salt have lost his savour it is thenceforth good 

for nothing, but to be cast out, and to be trodden under 
foot of men."* " Wheresoever the carcase is, there will 
the eagles be gathered together." 

The wise Christian, then, will surely never look 
askance at enthusiasm. He will indeed firmly reject 
each and all of its counterfeits, but he will smile upon 
and foster every form that is genuine. He will believe in 
self-sacrifice ; he will hope great things for the Church. 
He will not ignore difficulties or exaggerate successes, 
but will look facts in the face, and advance towards the 
fulfilment of responsibilities in the strength of the Most 
High. He will look forth upon our colonies, upon 
heathendom, and will rejoice when for their service the 
home Church sends forth her best and choicest spirits. 
He knows well that each sacrifice she thus makes will 
be repaid to her a hundred times by the influence of 
example upon those who remain behind. A Patteson, 
a Mackenzie, a Henry Martyn, a Livingstone, have 
each been centres of life to thousands of their fellow- 
countrymen and fellow-churchmen. They have become 
as salt to their brethren. They have been as lights to 

1 S. John ziii. 16. > S. Matt. y. 13. 
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lighten not only the countries whither they have gone 
forth, but perhaps even more the dear country they left 
behind. May God of His great goodness send forth 
many more such labourers into the foreign harvest ; for 
of a surety the places they leave will be supplied swiftly 
and abundantly. 

And indeed there is room for enthusiasm at home. 
Our hamlets, our cities, our schools, our universities — 
what ample, glorious fields are here for strenuous, self- 
forgetting service, for women as well as men, for laymen 
as well as clergymen ; for silent and unnoticed as well 
as professed and recognized labour ! 

" The harvest truly is plenteous."^ 

My brethren, are we, as individuals, doing each his 
or her part faithfully in the great work ? Have we the 
salt of a genuine, honest enthusiasm operating in our 
hearts ? No sermon can have fulfilled its task till 
preacher and congregation have brought the matter 
home to themselves; have asked. How stands it with 
myself f Have I, as citizen, churchman, friend, relation, 
salt within myself? Am I running, or am I merely 
sauntering through, the race which is set before me ? 
Am I among those to whom Christ says in tender 
reproach, " I have somewhat against thee, because thou 
hast left thy first love ? "^ Is the salt in me beginning 
to lose its pungency and savour ? Or again. Has the 
fire of enthusiasm, of zeal for God's glory and man's 
salvation, ever been lighted at all in my heart ? Have 
I ever travelled beyond the narrow horizon of everyday 
routine and selfish interests ? 

I S. Matt. ix. 37. * Hey. ii. 4. 
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These are solemn and most necessary questions, my 
brethren. Well may we put them to ourselves while 
stiU at the opening of a new year. Our Master does 
not bid us all do great things, but He bids us do what 
we have to do greatly, with a great heart. As we review 
the past we must be ready with sadness to confess, " I 
have left imdone the things which I ought to have 
done, and have done the things that I ought not to 
have done, and there is no health in me." But when 
we are thus weighed down with the consciousness of 
failures and unfaithfulness, Christ's gospel of hope comes 
to us, and bids us be of good cheer. Lift up the hands 
which hang down, and the feeble knees. Eenew the 
struggle with greater humility, greater courage, greater 
prayerfulness. It adjures us by all that can nerve 
and invigorate our flagging, fainting spirits — by the 
thought of country, of family, of friends, of mankind, of 
Christ and His Church, of GOD, of our own souls — 
** Have salt in yourselves." 



SERMON XVIIL 

**For he thai hath, to him shall be given,*' — S. Mark iv. 25. 

These words occur not once or twice only in the utter- 
ances of our Blessed Lord. They form, as it were, one 
of the keynotes of His teaching, touched from time to 
time with a stronger emphasis and a var3ring shade 
of meaning. They occur in S. Matthew's Gospel as 
giving the reason why our Lord spoke in parables, and 
in S. Mark and S. Luke they occur in the same context, 
though in slightly different connection, being placed 
after the parables of the sower and of the light to be 
set on a candlestick. They stand thus at the com- 
mencement of the ministry, with their gracious words 
of promise to all who should take care how they hear, 
their words of warning against those who should not 
hear aright. And then, when that ministry was draw- 
ing to a close, when the blessing of hearing the words 
of Him Who spake as never man spake was about to be 
withdrawn, the keynote is touched again; but now it 
is to tell of the blessing that shaU be given, not for 
devout hearing of the Word, but for active service in 
the absence of the Lokd. 
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When He was nigh to Jerusalem before His last 
entry into it, He spake to the multitudes who thronged 
around Him the parable of the Pounds, " because they 
thought that the kingdom of God should immediately 
appear,"^ and then too he uses these same words, 
teaching them that it was long before the King would 
return; but in the meanwhile those who employed 
the pounds He left with them should be sure of their 
reward, while he who laid his up in a napkin should 
lose it in the end. And lastly to the apostles them- 
selves, as they sat around Him on the Mount of Olives 
after that entry, He speaks the parable of the Talents, 
reminding them of the goods which He was leaving to 
their charge, and repeats, with special words of blessing to 
them, the same promise and the same warning: "For 
unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance; but from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath." ^ 

These words, uttered so solemnly, so frequently, have 
then an abiding and weighty teaching for all Christians 
who are waiting for the coming of that King. They 
natuKilly fall into two parts — the gracious promise of 
reward to those who use God*s gifts ; the terrible threat 
of punishment to those who abuse them. The promise 
first, the threat afterwards; first love, and then justice; 
even as S. Paul, when he looks forward to the day of 
judgment, dwells first on the reward: "To them who, 
by patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, 
and honour, and immortality, eternal life:" then on 
the punishment : " But unto them that are contentious, 

1 S. Luke xix. 11. « S. Ma.U.TiSN.'ia, 
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and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 
indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and 
also of the Gentile :" and then, as though he could not 
bear to dwell on this terrible sight of God's justice, he 
turns back again to the thought of the reward : " But 
glory, honour, and peace, to every man that worketh 
good ; to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile." Just, 
too, as the one creed which embodies the final results 
of the Gospel at the day of judgment, speaks first of 
the possibility of being saved before it holds up the 
possibility of perishing everlastingly — ^first, "they that 
have done good shall go into life everlasting; then, 
" they that have done evil into everlasting fire." 

To-day I would therefore follow this order and draw 
your attention only to the first part. Let us leave aside 
the damnatory clause of the saying and look only, at 
the promise, and that too as contained in the passage 
where it is found at the commencement of our Lord's 
ministry. Christ is there explaining the reason wKy 
He speaks in parables ; it is that only those may under- 
stand His teaching who deserve to understand it 
Some may have so hardened their hearts that the plain, 
open statement of the truth would not be understood 
by them; while the fact that it had been put before 
them would only increase the guilt of their rejection of 
it. But yet this veiled teaching is not all ; those who 
can accept it will not always have to be content with 
it ; to them the mysteries are unveiled ; the very reason 
why they were veiled was that they might be made 

1 Eom. U. 7-10. 
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known. " For there is nothing hid except that it may 
be manifested (so the verse ought perhaps to be read) ; 
neither was anything kept secret except that it should 
come abroad." The knowledge of a truth is made de- 
pendent on toil and exertion ; the veil is there that our 
hopes may be excited to see what is behind the veil; 
and knowledge so won is proverbially more prized than 
that which lies before our feet ; just as S. Augustine 
speaks of the hard passages in the Bible, as having 
been ordered by Providence at once to humble our 
pride and secure us from the neglectful contempt with 
which our intellect treats what it can easily discover. 1 
And consequently there are still for us, parables to be 
understood ; parables which we must take care how we 
hear. Still are Isaiah's words true : " Verily Thou art a 
God that hidest Thyself, God of Israel, our Saviour."^ 
Still are there mysteries of the kingdom which are not 
plain to every eye. Much indeed will remain unsolved 
as long as we are in this world ; still much there is that 
we can know if we will follow the path which Christ 
has pointed out to us. Let us, then, take one or two 
instances of such parables — of God's mysterious work- 
ing, of which we know little yet; but about which 
we know that the promise will hold good — "He that 
hath, to him shall be given/' 

I. First, then, let us take the point which "The 
Christian Year" has associated in the minds of Church- 
men with Septuagesima Sunday, a point which the 
new Table of Lessons helps to bring into clearer promi- 
nence, by contrasting the creation of the heaven and 

1 JDeDoetr, Christ, ii. 6. » la,i^N.\^. 
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the earth in Genesis L with the revelation of the new 
heaven and the new earth, which was granted to S. 
John ^ — the parables of the natural world. 

To many of us the external beauty and the internal 
meaning of the sights around us are little more than a 
mere blank; we are so accustomed to them that we 
pass them by without a thought, and our minds are 
never elevated or widened by contact with this rich 
store of God's creatures. We are in the same position 
as the man of whom Wordsworth says so con- 
temptuously that — 

« A primrose by the river^s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more." 

So many green leaves, so many pale yellow petals, 
but nothing more ; suggesting no idea of secret life, of 
quiet beauty, of delicate network, formed and upheld 
by a Creator's hand. And yet we cannot believe that 
this is right, that the pages of " nature's beauteous book " 
should have been outspread before us, and we not able 
to read their meaning. Nor is it so. Many there are 
who have studied deeply in it, and that too in more 
ways than one. Let us recall some of these ways. 

There is, first, the purely emotional and unreflective 
delight in the external beauty of nature ; the exuberance 
that comes from drinking the fresh mountain air; the 
quiet calm and peacefulness which broods, it may be 
abroad, over some blue lake as it lies sheltered by the 
dark foliage around, and the snow-clad peaks above, or, it 

^ Bev. XXL. 1. 
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may be, over some English woodland scene — a calm 
peacefulness which passes from the scene into the soul 
of him who gazes on it. Such is the J07 that poured 
forth the lines — 

" My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began, 
So is it now I am a man, 
So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die." 

It is the action of the feelings, not of the intellect — 

" An instinct call it, a blind sense, 
A happy genial influence. 
Coming one knows not how nor whence, 
Nor whither going.'* 

The intellect may lead up to this feeling in some 
men's minds ; the analysis of the rules of beauty, and 
of the reason why we like one scene more than another, 
will help an unimaginative mind towards this feeling. 
But it is essentially a feeling, not a judgment; and 
those who are most sensitive of it are often impatient 
of any such cold analysis. 

But the intellect can do much also. There are others 
whose love of nature has been the result of study much 
more than of intuitive feeling. They love to note the 
never-failing life of nature, and they speak in perhaps 
an exaggerated strain of the spirit that informs nature 
and of the power of man to have commimion with it. Or 
they dwell on the unchanging course of the laws of 
nature; and while all seems so changing and shifting 
in the life of man, they find rest and support m this. 
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Or again, as in the course of study they observe the 
wonderful texture of the plant or animal, the adaptation 
of means to ends in each, they are led thence to a 
knowledge of, and a reverence for, the Creator. Words- 
worth has told us how musings on nature led him back, 
when despairing of progress, and sick at heart at the 
failure of the French Eevolution, to a soberer, truer 
faith in man and in God. So, top, Kepler pours forth 
his praise to God for the way in which the study of 
the world had led him to a higher knowledge : " Thou 
Who by the light of nature hast kindled in us the 
longing after the light of Thy grace, in order to raise 
us to the light of Thy glory, thanks to Thee, Creator 
and Lord, that Thou lettest me rejoice in Thy works. 
.... Praise God, my soul, as long as I live. 
From Him, through Him, and in Him is all, the material 
as well as the spiritual ; all that we know and all that 
we know not yet ; for there is much to do that is yet 
undone.- 

But further still, besides the emotional love with 
which we approach nature, besides the inferential pro- 
cess by which we argue from her, there is another 
attitude^ which slightly differs from these — the symbo- 
lizing; that is to say, we find in nature not merely 
objects of beauty, not merely traces of God's work as 
a Creator, but also parables or symbols of His dealing 
with us. This is the aspect in which nature is viewed 
mainly in "The Christian Year,** as in the poems for the 
first Sunday after Epiphany, the fourth Sunday after 
Trinity, and the better-known poem for to-day; and 
tiiis is the aspect of nature which gives the real force 
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to the parabolic teaching of Christ. We cannot believe 
that the main way in which He chose to convey His 
teaching was a fanciful and arbitrary choice of similes ; 
and if we think of the relation of nature to man in the 
Bible, we shall see that it is not so. In the first chaptei 
of Genesis they are both regarded as the creatures of 
the same Creator, the result of a gradual process of 
creation. Now creation has been defined as a self- 
revelation of God. In creating, God stamps upon the 
thing created an impress of Himself, and this impress 
grows larger in each successive stage. In inorganic 
matter we see His power and force ; in the vegetable 
and animal world the principle of life, sustained by 
Him in its gradual imfolding ; in man we have the two, 
and also the powers of thought and wiU; while in 
Christ He has given the fullest revelation of Himself, 
summing up in One the power, the life, the wisdom, 
and perfect righteousness of God. Hence we should 
expect to find in the lower spheres of being traces of 
God's working which would guide us to the law of His 
working in the higher sphere. The old creation is 
symbolical of the new; earth symbolical of heaven. 
As in the grand scenes of earth there remain traces of 
onajestic beauty, so in the heart of man remains traces 
of the beauty of the image in which he was first made. 
And the wild wastes of the world, and the thorns 
and briers that overrun it, tell in a parable easy to be 
understood of the heart laid desolate and overgrown 
with evil habits by the power of sin.^ 

Christ drew His deepest teaching from the simplest 

^ Cf. Trench On the ParabUa. IntroductiozL Chap. ii. 
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facts of the world around Him. The seed dropping into 
the earth, leaven working in the bread, the draw-net cast 
into the sea, the lilies of the field, the birds of the air, 
each has its lesson for the sons of men. And so 
Christians, when they look on the world, have tried to 
draw like lessons from it, to learn of the invisible things 
of creation by the help of the visible. Thus in " The 
Christian Year" the all-embracing sky exhibits the 
Maker's love ; the sun our Sun of Bighteousness ; the 
moon the Church which draws all its light from Him ; 
the stars are as the saints in heaven ; while the saints 
on earth are as trees planted by the waterside, and 
nourished by the dew of divine grace, rooted in faith, 
blossoming in hope, bearing fruit of fair deeds of 
charity. 

Instances of such teaching are to be found throughout 
" The Christian Year," and the works of all poets who 
have been known as interpreters of nature. It is quite 
true that such interpretations may be fanciful ; it is 
quite true that we cannot all of us be poets ; but yet it 
is also true that N(m est creatura tarn parva et vilis qu(B 
non Dei bonitatem reprceserUet ;^ that we have far more 
capacities for enjoyment than we are wont to use, 
and can learn more from nature than we do. I re- 
member well noticing, at the foot of one of the Alps, 
how the snow was lying in one spot foul and dirty as 
it thawed, while a few yards lower down there was 
bubbling out of the earth a stream of crystal water, the 
very water that had lately been so foul; and I could 
not help thinking what a parable might be drawn fix>m 

1 Jh ImU. Chruti, iL 4. 
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that of the human soul stained with sin, withdrawn for 
a while from the sight of man, passing through the 
purifying influence, it may be of sorrow, and it may be 
of death, and reappearing once more, with all its stains 
washed off, in the purity of Christ. There is much here 
that we can learn ; much that we can learn if we will 
only try to understand it, and try to shake ourselves 
free from that sin which 

" Deafens the ear that fain would wake 
To nature's simple lay/' 

II. But, secondly, there is another sphere in which 
the words of my text are true, in which the promise is 
sure, that to them that have it shall be given, and that 
is the sphere of God's dealing with each individual 
soul, what we may call the parables of grace ; for surely 
here too are parables, things hard to be understood. 
The world seems one vast tangle, our own lives a 
mystery ; when we think we see the right course open 
to us, circumstances close it up ; when we are trying to 
do God's will, some fall throws us back again ; where 
we thought we were safe against temptation, we sud- 
denly have failed. We are inclined to despair. Others 
whisper to us that there is no need yet to trouble ourselves 
about such things ; we had better wait till our intellect 
is better trained, and then we shall be able to decide 
which school to follow ; to know how much is truth, and 
how much is superstition ; besides, they whisper, there are 
80 many sects now-a-days, that it is impossible to know 
the truth : Christians do not agree, then why should we 
listen to them ? These suggestions, shallow as they are, 
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have led men astray before now; but they will not^ 
I trust, lead us astray as long as we keep our eyes 
steadily fixed on the beacon of the promise, " To him 
that hath shall be given." "He that will do the 
works shall know of the doctrine."^ 

We must put clearly before us the thought, that each 
one of us can, and each one of us ought to, advance in 
the knowledge of God The character of this advance, 
the nature of Christian development, is often wrongly 
laid down. Some would tell us that it is a gradual 
growing out of all that we believed in our childhood ; 
a gradual rising above the doctrines we were taught 
then; a sacrifice of definite belief on behalf of an 
imaginary breadth of thought. Others again seem to 
err in the opposite direction; they seem to regard 
advance in the knowledge of Christianity as essentially 
an advance in the number of dogmas we receive; we 
have constantly to be adding some new dogma, some 
new practice or rite. But both of these points, though 
they may be necessary, — we may have to lay aside 
superstitions learnt in childhood; we may, and probably 
in the present state of the Church in England shall, 
have to add new beliefs to what we were taught then ; 
but these are all the accidents, not the essentials of 
development. True development is not widening, not 
heightening, so much as deepening. It is a working 
into our own souls, making facts of our own experience 
the deepest sayings of Christ; growing to feel that 
those words of our Saviour Christ are "comfortable" 
words to us, " Come unto Me, all ye that travail and are 

^ John TU. 17. 
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heavy laden, and I will give you rest."^ ** So Gk)d loved 
the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, to the 
end that all that believe in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life 1^ 

That is the goal we have to place before us ; to 
understand those seeming-simple words of dn and of 
GrOD; to feel what is the nature of that which caused 
the sacrifice upon the oross of the Son of God : how great 
is the love of God in showing forth the revelation of His 
Son, and in continuing down to us the strength He came 
to bring, through the Sacraments of His Church ! How 
many are the occasions on which we feel that we would 
give almost anything to have the guidance of God in our 
daily life ; to be shown, it may be, what should be our pro- 
fession in life ; which of two duties that are laid before 
us we ought to adopt ; where it is our duty to speak to 
others and guide them ; how we should deal with those 
who do not believe the truth ; in any act or suffering, 
how much is the leading of God's hand, how much the 
result of our own wilfulness; amid the distractions 
of the time, what truth is necessary to salvation ! 
Numerous such instances must occur in the life of 
every one of us. Do we then really want to have 
guidance ? Do we want to do in each case that which 
is most pleasing in God's sight ? If we do, Christ shows 
us the way. ** To him that hath shall be given." What 
is meant by "having,** is sufficiently explained in the 
context. It is mainly making use of the privileges around 
us, making use of what we know for certain ; and also 
it is communicating our gifts to others. That appears 

1 S. Matt. zi. 28. ■ S. John iiL 16. 
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in the verse immediately preceding my text. " Take 
heed what ye hear. With what measure ye mete, it 
shall he measured to you : and unto you that hear shall 
more be given. For he that hath, to him shall be 
given." And so S. Augustine, in the same work which 
I quoted before, says, " Every thing which can be given 
away without loss to the owner, as long as it is held 
and not given away, is not held in the right spirit. 
Christ wiU give only to those who have ; that is, to 
those who use what they have received with thought- 
fulness for others (cum benignitate utentibus eo quod 
acceperunty*^ To you to whom Oxford life is rather a 
time of preparation for work, than of actual working, 
the first of these points is perhaps the most important, 
though the latter must not fall out of sight. The ap- 
plication of the rule to each one of you I would rather 
leave to yourselves. It is so simple that you can apply 
it; and if you make use of the privileges which you enjoy 
here, if you carry out strictly and honestly what your 
conscience tells you, without any doubt whatever, to be 
your duty, and to be in accordance with God's will, you 
need not doubt that your difficulties will become less and 
less ; that you will be more taii^ht of God, and that you 
will be able to see that "all things work together for 
good to them that love God."' 

That the promise is true is proved by the experience 
of thousands and thousands of Christians, probably by 
that of many among yourselves. Think for instance of 
S. Paul, to whom the special revelation of Jesus Christ 
was given. When that revelation came he was using 

1 J^ j)oetr. Christ, i. 1. * Bom. viiL 28. 
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the gifts he had. Brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, 
he had there made use of the intellectual training which 
was afforded him, as is shown by the knowledge of 
Eabbinical and heathen writers, which we can trace 
in his Epistles. Brought up as a Pharisee of the 
Pharisees, he had lived after the straitest sect of their 
reUgion, and was zealous for God, trying to establish 
the law by persecuting those who seemed to him to be 
destroying it — in a word, acting up to the light that he 
had — when suddenly there shone from heaven a greater 
light round about him ; the higher truth was revealed 
to him, and he became a chosen vessel to bear God's 
name " before the Gentiles, and kings, and the children 
of Israel,"^ the first great missionary of Europe. 

Or think again of him who is the first great Christian 
apologist, Justin the Martyr. Born at the beginning 
of the second century, and brought up a Gentile un- 
acquainted with Christian teaching, he had thrown his 
powerful intellect heartily into the search for truth. In 
the pursuit of it he had in turn adopted the philosophical 
schools of the Stoics, the Peripatetics, the Pythagoreans, 
and the Platonists ; and when he had exhausted them 
all, and found that they would not satisfy the cravings 
of his spirit, what we might call the accidental meeting 
with an old Christian guided him to the study of the 
law and of the prophets, and he found in Christianity 
what he himself calls " the only sound and useful philo- 
sophy ; " from which he never changed, but gave his 
life for it in martyrdom. 

Finally, let us take one other instance nearer home, 

^ Acts ix. 15. 
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and recognize the fulfilment of Christ's promise among 
ourselves. Think of him whom we believe to be the 
first of our members who has passed from the Church 
militant to the Church triumphant^ He had more than 
most of you of mental troubles and difficulties in 
accepting the fuU teaching of Christ ; yet while he was 
with us there was in many ways an acting up to what 
be did know; he was ever regular in the services of 
this place, and regular in his work for the schools ; and 
some among you, who knew him better than I, have 
told me of the great respect and reverence he had for 
goodness in others, however much he might disagree 
with them in matters of belief. I know that is not the 
whole picture, that there was a side less bright and 
hopeful; but surely we may believe that it was the 
result of this use of what he had, that more was given 
unto him. However that may be, this I do know, that 
the advice to cling to, and to show forth in his Ufe 
what he did feel certain o^ was gratefully welcomed by 
him in time of doubt ; and this I do know too, that in 
his case the promise was fulfilled — that he who in 
October wrote, " I fear that I can hardly yet grasp the 
full teaching of Christianity. It is indeed my most 
earnest wish to do so; but where reason seems to 
oppose itseK to faith, the struggle is hard," — was enabled 
to write in November, "I trust now simply in the 
power and mercy of God. I had a thorough belief in 
Christ before I knew my life was in danger. I firmly 
hope that^ if I am taken, my sins will be forgiven, and 
I may obtain a share in the joys of heaven." 

^ W. D. P. Gilbert, f Deoonber 8th, 1872. 
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His last earthly wish was, that he might come back 
to college. Had he come, would he have found among 
ns help and support for his faith? or would he have 
had to speak, as he once spoke, of " the many evils that 
surround me at college"? Oh look to it, each one for 
himself! If you. would know the truths that were 
unveiled to him, see that you use the knowledge that 
you have in your daily life; see that you try to. help 
others to enjoy the blessings of that knowledge, and 
doubt not that if you do, it shall be given unto you in 
fuller measure to know the will of GoD, to be conscious 
of the presence of Christ every moment of life, in all 
doubt and trouble to feel safe in the support of His 
everlasting arms. 



SERMON XIX. 
W^t STmitation of Ciirictt. 

^^ For even hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suffered for us, 
leaving us an example, that ye should follow His steps" 

I S. Peter il 21. 

It is a common instinct of human nature which tells 
us that the truest tribute which love and admiration 
can pay, is to imitate the example and follow in the 
footsteps of the object of our love or admiration. Indeed 
such imitation may be said to be the only certain test of 
the genuineness of such feelings : without it the praise 
we may lavish on a living friend may be but the lip- 
service of worthless panegyric, which irritates rather 
than wins those in whose ears it is dinned ; the statues 
we may rear to the dead may be but the " garnishing of 
the sepulchres"^ of the righteous of old by those who 
persecute the righteous of to-day, who feel a reverence 
for what is good and noble only when it cannot rebuke 
their pride or thwart their selfishness. True admiration 
must mean that we see something in others which 
impresses us as grand, as noble, as useful to humanity ; 
and where we see such qualities it becomes our duty to 
try and imitate them, and work them into our own 

1 S. Matt, zxiii. 29. 
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lives. The truest praise, it has been said, of a suc- 
cessful teacher, is, that when he passes away his pre- 
sence is not missed; his qualities have so impressed 
those under his care that they are reproduced in 
them: the man is gone, but his character, his prin- 
ciples, his motives remain behind. "He being dead 
yet speaketh."^ 

This feeling has, perhaps, nowhere found better ex- 
pression than in the touching words with which Tacitus 
concludes his memoir of his father-in-law: "If," he 
says, " the spirits of the happy dead have any dwelling- 
place; if the soul of the righteous does not die with 
his body, then mayest thou rest in peace ; then mayest 
thou call to us from thy dwelling-place, and bid us lay 
aside all weak regrets, all womanly wailings, and turn 
to gaze upon thy virtues. Let us honour thee with 
admiration rather than a mere passing panegyric ; with 
admiration and, as far as we may, by striving to surpass 
thee. That is the truest honour; that the mark of 
deepest affection. This advice would I give to thy 
wife and thy daughter, to revere the memory of hus- 
band and father with a reverence that shall dwell upon 
each act, each word ; that shall cling to the lineaments 
and features of his soul rather than of the body. I 
would not do away with statues of marble or of 
brass; but the representation of the features passes 
and perishes even as the expression on the features; 
the lineaments of the soul abide for ever, and they 
can be caught and expressed, not by the skill of 
another, but stamped upon our own chaxacter."^ 

^ Heb. zi 4. ' Tacit. Agrie, c. zlvi. 
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These words show how clearly a heathen writer could 
test the nature of true admiration. In the same way 
S. Paul boldly — almost imperiously — bids his converts 
to be imitators of himself, and praises them for having 
been so.^ And speaking as I do on the day after yester- 
day,^ I cannot but remember how those who loved and 
admired Mr. Keble deemed it to be the truest tribute 
to his memory — not to erect any statue, or any directly 
personal memorial, but to try to reproduce in others 
— in ourselves — the faith from whence he drew his 
inspiration; the life of humility, of self-denial, of 
simplicity, which he lived. 

Imitation of that which we admire becomes then a 
duty to us ; but then we want to know how to imitate. 
We do not always praise a man because he has imitated 
even a good model — nay, we feel at times inclined to 
despise him. We hear a preacher, it may be, whose 
style is evidently modelled upon some other preacher ; 
and we become impatient, we have a feeling of irri- 
tation. He seems to us a mere copy; and this feeling 
makes us even neglect the truth he has to tell us. 
Or again, we see a man imitate the dress, the ges- 
tures, the attitudes, the mannerisms of another, and 
we feel that in him they are unreal, artificial; he has 
lost his own identity, and we treat him with contempt 
in consequence — often, I believe, wrongly, because 
such imitation is frequently unconscious, caught by 
contagion rather than the result of studied effort. Still, 
we do treat him with contempt, and do not go to him 

^ 1 These, i. 6 ; 1 Cor. zi. 1. 

' 8. Mark*B-da.yf the anniversary of the foundation of the College. 
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for an opinion on any matter, because we think we can 
get it better at first hand. 

What then is to be our guide ? I think perhaps it 
may be this, that we should not, as a rule, imitate 
directly the actions of another, but try rather to find 
out the principle that underlies those actions, and then 
apply the principle to our own circumstances. Let me 
explain this by one or two instances. It may be that 
as undergraduates we are thrown into contact with 
some undergraduate, who denies himself an hour of 
sleep, in order to get longer time for prayer ; who denies 
himself all games, in order that he may gain time for 
reading the Bible ; who spends his afternoons in visiting 
the poor. We cannot help admiring such an one; we 
cannot help feeling that his life is a standing rebuke to 
us, that we are bound to be trying to imitate it. And 
yet if we set ourselves simply to do what he does, the 
result may be an entire failure — our health breaks 
down, our work fails in the schools, we do not succeed 
as visitors of the poor. What we ought to have done 
was to try to read the principle of his actions — to see 
that he had set himself to be a minister of Christ, and 
that he was using the best means in his power to fit 
himself for that, and trying to put into practice the 
principle of love for others. Then if we had taken 
that principle of making everything tell upon our 
future work in life, and of trying to show that ours was 
a religion of love to others, and had applied it to our work 
in life, judged it by the standard of our health and cmr 
talents, the expression of the principle might have been 
quite different ; it might have mada \\a tclo\^ ^%xfe*v»S. Xs^ 
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get due time for sleep, more anxious to do the direct 
work for the schools, more eager to throw ourselves into 
the games and social duties of the college ; but we 
should be stronger, truer men, better servants of Christ, 
more like him whose example we wished to follow. Or 
again, we may admire the constant cheerfulness of some 
friend, who is never put out, is always ready with a 
smile and kind word, always thoughtful for others. We 
try to imitate him. We succeed for awhile ; but then 
we fail again and again. It does not come naturally to 
us. Whereas if we had tried to read the secret of his 
cheerfulness, we should have found that it was that 
he ever bore about in his heart the consciousness of 
Christ's Presence; and if we had tried to bring our- 
selves from hour to hour into that Presence, to recall 
it to ourselves in each action of our life, we too should 
have worked into ourselves the secret of a constant 
cheerfulness. 

We then, in our relations with our human friends, 
feel that to be brought in contact with a noble, a loving, 
a self-denying life, involves a responsibility for our- 
selves. The friendship of the good is a talent for which 
we have to account at the last day; but how much 
more strongly must they have felt this responsibility 
who had been witnesses of "the Perfect Life," of the 
faith, the truth, the self-sacrificing love of Jesus Christ? 
To them the word had been spoken, " If I, your Lord 
and Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought to 
wash one another's feet. For I have given you an 
example, that ye should do as I have done to you."^ 

' S. John xiii. 14, 15. 
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On them had been laid the task of keeping alive before 
the eyes of men the new life which Christ had brought 
to earth, that life which should be modelled on His, 
and which was destined throughout all ages to be the 
most powerful means of drawing others to a knowledge 
of their Master. 

Accordingly, we find the duty of the imitation of 
Christ put forward in all their writings. I have read S. 
Peter's words as my text. So too S. John says, " Hereby 
perceive we the love of God, because He laid down 
His life for us: and we ought to lay down our lives for 
the brethren."^ Nor is S. Paul a whit less strong, even 
though he had not been an eye-witness of that life. 
" Be ye followers of me, even as I am of Christ." ^ "Be 
ye therefore followers of GOD, as dear children; and 
walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath 
given Himself for us."^ "To me to live is Christ."* 
And so it has been throughout all Christendom — from 
the entire self-surrender of the highest saint, to the 
longings of the youngest child, all would find expression 
in those simple words, " I want to be like Jesus." No 
book save the Bible has been so frequently edited as 
the De Imitatione Christi; nor is there perhaps any 
passage in our great novelist's works so touching and so 
true as that wherein the passionate, weary, troubled girl 
of thirteen chances upon the book, and finds in it the 
guidance which she needed for her troubles.^ 

I do not wish now to analyse that wonderful life 
which we all long to imitate, though we do need, each 

^ 1 S. John iii. 16. « 1 Cor. xi. I. » Eph. v. 1. ♦ PhQ. i. 21. 
B The Mill an the Floss, book iv. chap. iii. 
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for ourselves, to study it very carefully and very prayer- 
fully, in order to learn its secrets for ourselves. It will 
be sufficient for my purpose to sum up the three points 
which are brought out in the Dean of S. Paul's exquisite 
sermon on Christ's example.^ In that he shows that 
Christ's life stands out as the pattern to all time of the 
life of faith, of truth, of love. 

Oi faith, because He was ever in constant communion 
with the Father; ever above the world while in the 
world ; while working, teaching, healing, rebuking on 
earth, still "the Son of man which is in heaven:" one 
with the thought and will of God. 

Of truthy because ever witnessing to the truth in His 
words, and no less in His work, in which the true pur- 
pose of His life is never lost. No fear, no attractions, 
no temptation of Satan, or of Peter, can make Him turn 
aside from doing the will of Him that sent Him, and 
finishing His work. 

Of lovCy in that, with all this communion with the 
Father, this divine life of contemplation, He goes about 
doing good ; preaching, healing, raising the dead, laying 
down His very life for His friends and for His enemies. 

You will see, my dear brethren, that this analysis 
supplies principles which we may apply to every detail 
of our life. It would require many sermons to draw 
out the full meaning of them ; but, in the time which 
remains to me, I wish to deal with a previous question 
which has been raised frequently in the present day. 
It is said that we cannot be Christians if we move in 
the ordinary society of this world ; that the monastic 

Sennons preached before the University of Oxford, Sermon iii. 
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ascetic life is the only life which is loyal to the teaching' 
and pattern of Christ. That has been often said, and 
if I allude specially now to that book which tries to 
represent our modem Christianity as nothing better than 
a civilized heathenism,^ it is because that is perhaps the 
most popular fonn into which the objection has been 
thrown, and because, in spite of a great deal of flippancy 
and shallowness, it seems to be meant really to serve 
the cause of Christ, and very probably will on the whole 
have an influence for good rather than for evil. 

The position taken up in that book is this, that Christi- 
anity is of necessity in antagonism to society. "Christ," 
the writer says, " came to be in antagonism to society." 
" The one characteristic feature of His life was His state 
of incessant enmity against the world." "To be hated, 
persecuted, reviled from morning till night by all the 
world, is in all ages the unfailing test of the Christianity 
that comes from Christ" " If Christianity has anything 
to do with Christ, civilization must ever be its deadliest 
foe. The two forces labour in totally different fields. 
Christianity wins souls for heaven, civilization wins 
prosperity for men on earth. Instead of marching hand 
in hand, as the cant of the day would represent, they 
ought to be fighting tooth and nail." '* So far from 
ministering to human progress, Christ taught that the 
more men learn, the more they labour, the more they 
get, the weaker does their hope become of everlasting 
life hereafter." 

This is of course a serious question, and there is much 
of truth in what is stated here. And yet, if we look at 

^ Modfftn Chriitianity a Civiiized ITeat^eniAm. 
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Christ's teaching, I think we may see pretty readily 
that such a representation of it is narrow and one- 
sided. 

First then, is it true that Christ's teaching was anti- 
social ; that He was the antagonist of society ? 

It is true that He was in very keen antagonism to 
the popular religion of His time, to a religion of external 
observance and of self-satisfaction. It is true also that 
His teaching was to bring trouble and division, and 
break up the social bonds of many a family ; but this 
falls far short of what is meant by calling it antagonistic 
to society. This writer asserts that the occasions on 
which Christ sanctioned any approach towards social 
life were very few ; but we have no reason to believe 
that they were. We find Him at the marriage feast at 
Cana ; at a great feast in the house of Matthew, of 
Zacchaeus, of Simon the Pharisee. His disciples are 
rebuked for not observing the fasts of the Pharisees ; He 
Himself incurs the name of wine-bibber and glutton ; 
His disciples are to be "the salt of the earth," "the light 
of the world ;" His last prayer for them is, *' I pray not 
that Thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that 
Thou shouldest keep them from the evil."^ The teaching 
of the apostles is the same. They do not place them- 
selves in antagonism with society ; their converts are 
not commanded to leave it, but only to abstain from 
what is sinful in it. Christian wives are not to leave 
their heathen husbands;^ all Christians are to have 
their conversation "honest among the Gentiles;" not 
separate by themselves, but iv T019 eOvea-iv,^ 

' S. John xvu. 16. * 1 9. Peter iu. 1 ; 1 Ck>r. vii. 13. * 1 S. Peter ii. 12. 
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But, secondly, is not such a criticism as this just 
similar to the fault of that servile imitation of others 
which I showed you to be narrow and contemptible ? 
It takes the actions and the words of Christ, spoken at 
a time when He had to found a new society, in clear 
opposition to what was then existing, and applies them 
bodily to a time when, roughly speaking, Christianity 
is acknowledged, and society is professedly Christian. 
We believe indeed that the principles laid down and 
acted out by Christ are eternal, immutable; for He spake 
"as one having authority,"^ as "never man spake ;"^ 
only we believe also His promise: "The words which 
I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life;"' 
not dead commands to be slavishly obeyed, but full of 
new living application to our new needs. 

We may see very easily how any such narrow imita- 
tion or obedience fails of its object. Do we feel that 
S. Francis was more like Christ, from the mere fact 
that he had the "stigmata" on hands and feet? that 
the Pope is filled with the spirit of Jesus, from the 
mere fact that he washes the feet of the poor? May 
not these possibly be rather a mimicking than an 
imitation of Christ? And thus may it not be so in 
the application of His teaching ? 

Take, for instance, the words of the Sermon on the 
Mount : " Give to him that asketh thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away."* Am I 
guilty of disobedience to that, because in a country like 
this I listen to what is told me by political economists 
about vagrancy and pauperism, and do not give to the 

1 S. Matt. vu. 29. « S. John vii. 46. » S. JohiLy\.6^, ^^.^^Sls^S^.^.'^'L. 
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beggar who asks me in the streets ? Surely not. The 
principle stands firm, that I am bound to regard the 
interests of the poor, to be ready to give up my money 
or my time to help the needy ; but that very principle 
demands in the present day that I should not give 
money in the streets. It is my duty to find out some 
application of the principle ; but the application of the 
principle may vary from age to age. 

Or again, the words spoken to the rich young man, 
"Go and sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor ;"^ 
is that the message of Christ, in all its literal exactness, 
to every millionaire of the present day? I believe 
there might be many such to whom to give up all their 
property would be an act of self-indulgence; who find 
the responsibilities of a large property or of a high 
station in society a real burden, and who would be 
glad to give them up and live in quiet obscurity. There 
would be no self-sacrifice to them in the literal obe- 
dience of Christ's words. The truer message of Christ 
to such an one would be, " Keep all that thou hast; but 
realize that it is all a loan to thee, to be held in trust 
for Me ; its responsibilities must be borne, the duties of 
your position must be filled ; only I must have the first 
claim upon your heart, and all else must give way to 
My demands." 

I know that there is a danger in all this; that we 
are tempted to water down the clear commands of God; 
that we are thus exposed to the riisk of losing sight of 
the principle, while we drop the particular application ; 
that when we do so, we need close self-examination aa 

1 S. Hatt. xiz. 21. 
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to whether we are neglecting the duty altogether ; that 
there is the danger too of individual eccentricities, and 
that we need to bring ourselves into harmony with the 
Church of the time in order to avoid them. Still I do 
unhesitatingly feel that it is one important side of the 
truth, and that loyalty to Christ does not prevent us 
from mixing in the society of those around us. 

Only let us not forget the truth that is implied in this 
book. Society is indeed professedly Christian, and yet 
how readily it slips away from Christian standards ! how 
few there are of whom we could say that they were 
living the life of Christ — the life of faith, of truth, of 
love ! If Christians are to move in society, it can only 
be as the salt of society, by constantly referring back to 
the standards of Christ's life, and testing all the customs 
and practices of society by His principles. Our task is 
to move in society, and to work out, each in his own 
sphere, the application of those great principles to the 
needs he sees around him. 

It has been well said, that " a living creed is distin- 
guished from a dead creed by this, that it is constantly 
germinating and associating itself with all our modes 
of thought; and therefore one may find out what a 
man believes, not by asking him point blank, *Will 
you subscribe to such and such an article?* but by 
taking him unawares, and seeing whether he keeps 
his dogma in a pigeon-hole, to be exhibited on proper 
occasions, or applies it spontaneously to any task in 
hand."^ That is the question: Do we try to apply the 
principles of Christ's life to every task we take in hand? 

1 The Fortniffhtfy JKwiew, March, 1873, ^. 291. 
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In some senses this grows harder and harder with each 
age; as thought becomes more subtle and man's self-con- 
sciousness increases, the simple direct communion with 
God seems to be driven further from us ; as the interests 
of science, of material advancement widen, it becomes 
harder to keep our aim truly set on the true end of life ; 
as competition becomes more intense, and we have to 
hold our own against others in every department of 
the hot struggle of life, tw TroXi/fj/Xw /S/w,^ it becomes 
harder to be self-denying, self-sacrificing for the good of 
others. Accept society thoroughly^, and we shall find 
1 sphere enough for the imitation of Christ in every part 

of it. 

May I mention one small point which has been sug- 
gested to me very strongly by reading this book and 
other books written lately on religious subjects, on 
which it would be well for Christians to be on their 
guard against the tone of modem society ? I mean the 
flippant tone in which we often hear religious questions 
treated. There have been books written in the present 
generation whose flippancy is simple blasphemy. I do 
not speak of anything so strong as that, but I think we 
must all confess how much there is even in Church 
papers which we feel to fall little short of irreverence 
in dealing with truth ; the most sacred truths parodied, 
the strong beliefs of fellow-Christians openly ridiculed 
in terms that must offend. We in Oxford are neces- 
sarily led to deal with spiritual truths from their 
intellectual side, to talk about Christianity, its claims 
on society, its evidences. Would it not be well if we 

1 Soph. (Ed. Tyr, 381. 
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could accustom ourselves to some short ejaculatory 
prayer before or during any such discussion, that we 
might, with singleness of heart, seek not victory but 
truth in our discussions, and realize the importance of 
that about which we are speaking? Would it not be well 
to be careful on another point, where we must most of 
us confess ourselves to have failed, and generally through 
thoughtlessness — I mean in greater reverence for the 
actual words of the Bible ? to be on our guard against 
quoting its words to point a joke, or be praised for a 
clever saying ? not to repeat or take delight in amusing 
mistakes about the Bible, which have, or more probably 
have not, been made in the schools ? These may seem 
small points, but I know that they have a real result in 
a very tangible form, that at some moment when we 
would fain get guidance and spiritual comfort from the 
Bible — in our private reading, in meditation, in the 
public services, in retreats — some wretched story which 
we heard years before links itself with some par- 
ticular text, and the spiritual charm is gone. I know 
this to be the bad result, and no less certainly do I 
believe that to avoid such things would have a good 
result ; that it would teach us greater reverence, open 
our minds more to the real meaning of the truths which 
are on our lips, help us to reproduce in our lives that 
life of constant communion with the Father, that unity 
with the thought and will of God, which we saw to be 
one of the most striking features of the life of our 
Ensample. 

We see, then, that contact with a good life lays upon 
us the responsibility of trying to imitate vt\ \sKi^ ^ih>fi&» 
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imitation, to be valuable, must be an imitation of prin- 
ciples, not a servile copy of acts ; and further, that this 
responsibility lies most on those who are brought into 
contact with the perfect life portrayed in the Gospels, 
and that a broad imitation of it is possible in any 
society. Let me only say, in conclusion, that I believe 
our only chance of imitating that life lies in realizing 
to the full that it is inimitable; that there is an im- 
measurable distance between Jesus and the highest of 
His saints which nothing can bridge, and that the only 
hope we have of imitating, at a distance, that life, is 
to seek it as a gift from Him. Just so far as we dis- 
trust our own strength, just so far as we* are willing to 
take all from Him, to let Him work His principles 
witliin us, may we at all be like unto Him. May God 
grant us each time we are brought into the sacred 
contact with Him in the Holy Communion, to go 
away realizing more clearly that we have had given to 
us that gift of eternal life which is promised to all who 
eat His flesh and drink His blood — that He dwells in 
us, Who can, if we will let Him, mould our life into a 
life of faith, of truth, of love. 
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" Quit you like men, be strong** {(SLv^pl^eadc, Kparaiovade), 

I Cor. xvi. 13. 

The standard whicli we Christians are bound ever to 
set before us is nothing less than God's standard. 
" Search me, GoD,"^ that must be our prayer. " Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father Which is in heaven is 
perfect," 2 that must be our ideal. Christ Who early in 
the Sermon on the MoiXnt had totally rejected the cur- 
rent standard of that day — " Except your righteousness 
exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven"^ — 
at the end of it leaves us this standard of absolute perfec- 
tion. And so the Church has always put this forward. In 
spite of all its shortcomings, it has never failed to hold 
out this model, never letting any man feel self-satisfied, 
until he shall have attained, in the words of S. Paul, 
"unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ."* But while this is so, it is 
also true that different parts of that perfect character 
come home with a different force to different races, or 
different individuals. The case is similar with the 
history of doctrine. There too the Church has ever 
held forth the full body of the faith as enshrined in 
Scripture, neither taking from it, nor adding to it ; and 

1 Ps. cxxxix. 23. • S. Matt. v. 48. > lb. 20. * Eph. iv. 13. 
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yet different doctrines have had a very diflferent value 
from time to time. One age has loved to dwell on the 
revelation of Jesus Christ as the Word, the full wisdom 
of the Father, the Truth, in Whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge. Another age has 
thrown into greater relief the doctrine of the Atonement 
made upon the cross for sin. A third has emphasized 
the sense of brotherhood of man with man in the 
Church. The Creed sums up all these aspects; and 
yet from that Creed various parts have been specially 
suited to special needs, and special trainings, and so 
have received an almost unproportionate attention — an 
attention, however, which is natural to the limitations 
of our human intellect, and which becomes dangerous 
only when such a part is treated as the whole, or when 
it leads to the denial of any of the other parts. 

Now, in correspondence with this, it is possible to trace 
similar diversities in the moral qualities which have 
been developed by the desire to imitate the perfect life 
of Jesus. The present Dean of S. Paul's has attempted 
to do this in his lectures on the influence of Christianity 
on national character ;^ and I propose to-day to take one 
of the qualities which he says that Christianity has 
tended to foster and develope in the Teutonic race to 
which we belong, that so, taking the evidence of an 
accomplished and friendly critic, we may see whether 
we come up ourselves to that side of Christianity for 
which all the conditions of our life are most favourable ; 
and thus taking a partial and favourable test, we shall 
be able to gauge ourselves by it. 

^ 8wm Itijluences of Christianity, by Dean Church. 
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Dean Church then, gives a prominent place in this 
criticism to the virtue of manliness, that virtue which 
S. Paul insists on at the end of his first epistle to the 
Corinthians, where he has been rebuking the chUdish- 
ness of the early Christian converts — avSpi^ea-Oe, "be 
manly, quit you like men/* 

The word here used does not occur elsewhere in the 
New Testament; but it is interesting to notice how 
frequently it occurs in the Old Testament, sounded out 
at each crisis like a trumpet-note which calls the soldier 
to battle, handed on from veteran to recruit in God's 
army as the watchword of victory. Thus when the 
dying Moses commits the leadership to the younger 
Joshua, three times we have the command repeated — 
once to the whole army, twice to the general himself : 
"Be strong, and of a good courage" {avSpl^ov koi fo-xw).^ 

Again, immediately after, when Joshua accepts the 
leadership^ the angel of the Lord speaks to him ; and 
three times in these few verses comes the command, 
Icrxve KOI avSpl^ov. And then, when he turns to give his 
commands to the captains under him, and reminds the 
whole host of the words of Moses, they promise to obey 
all his commands ; only, they add, " Be strong, and of a 
good courage " (aXXa Icrxye Koi. avSpl^ov), ' 

The words occur again when Joshua slays the five 
kings ;^ when Joab encourages his men against the 
forces of Syria and Ammon;* when the patriarch 
David is handing on the duty of building the temple 
to Solomon;* when Hezekiah is "speaking comfortably" 

1 Deut. xxxi. 6, 7, 23. " Josh. i. 6, 7, 9, 18. " Josh. x. 25. 
* 2 Sam. X. 12. » 1 Chron, xxviii. 20, 

T 
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to his captaiiis, and reassuring them against their panic 
at the invasion of Sennacherib.^ They occur twice in 
the Psahns. " Wait on the Lord ; be of good courage, 
and He shall strengthen thine heart." 2 «Be of good 
courage, and He shall strengthen your heart, all ye 
that wait on the Lord "^ (avSpi^ea-Oe koi tcpaTaiova-Qoa jJ 
KopSla vjjLcov). They are the words by which Michael 
strengthens Daniel: "Peace be unto thee, be strong, 
yea, be strong"* {avSpl^ov koi Icrxve) ; by which, lastly, 
the dying Mattathias exhorts his sons : " Wherefore go, 
my sons, be valiant, and show yourselves men on 
behalf of the law"^ {l(r)(y(raT€ kou avSpl^ea-Oe ev t« 
vojuiip* So, taken up at last in this passage of S. Paul, 
this command has gone echoing on through the ages, 
and is said to have found a special response in our race. 

Certainly it is true that it has found such a response 
in the sense that it is a necessary part of our ideal. 
We should never praise a man to whom the epithet of 
unmanly could be applied. There are few things which 
any Englishman would resent so thoroughly as to be 
called unmanly. And yet if one were to take a public 
school, or a college, I think there would be many young 
Englishmen there to whom we should not think of 
applying the epithet manly; many again who make a 
pretence to manliness, but have none of the reality. 
For the mere fact that we regard manliness as a thing 
to be striven after, causes men to try to make out 
that their pursuits, whatever their real nature may 
be, are manly. The word apSpi^ea-dcu occurs in two 

' 2 Chron. xxxii. 7. " Pb. xxviL 14. » Pa. xxxi. 24. 
« Dan. X. 19. » 1 Mace. u. 64. 
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other places besides those which I have quoted in 
the Old Testament; and they are instructive. It 
occurs first where Absalom urges on his servants to 
take the life of the unsuspecting Amnon, "Mark ye 
now when Amnon's heart is merry with wine, and 
when I say unto you, Smite Amnon; then kill him, 
fear not: be courageous, and be valiant."^ And it 
occurs again in the book of Ecclesiasticus, "Shew 
not thy valiantness in wine," iv oivta /j,ri avSpl^ov? And 
so as the servants of Absalom thought they were 
showing themselves men by committing a cowardly act 
of treachery ; as the youth in the later time fancies he 
is a man because he can drink strong drink, so in the 
present day the bully, or the man who is " fast," claims 
manliness for himself, and would have others believe 
that he has known the world, has had a man's expe- 
rience. In one word, for I know no better to express 
it, "swagger" takes the place of real manliness. So then 
we shall do well to examine a little more closely what 
we mean by this quality. 

The essential groundwork of all true manliness must 
be a real estimate of what man is. It was this that 
first attracted our barbarian ancestors when they first 
came into contact with Christianity. Courageous, im- 
pulsive, restless, turbulent themselves, in the hour of 
their victory over the Eoman empire, when they had to 
face the great danger of success, they found themselves 
face to face with another body of men, equally coura- 
geous with themselves, equally eager for victory, but 
self-controlled, under the discipline of the Church, ready 

1 2 Sam. ziii. 28. * EceVviA. xni."!^. 
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to endure hard laborious toil in peace or war, and this 
for an end invisible, regarding life only as a probation, 
and so enhancing at once the dignity of it and the 
responsibility. Such a sight could not but impress the 
eager warrior; and as it impressed, it controlled him, 
it transformed the wild military enthusiasm of the past 
into the serious, earnest, self-disciplined manliness of 
later days. And so we too, if we want to be true to 
our ancestors, must imitate them in this : we must 
study and meditate on the dignity of humanity as 
represented in the Bible, the dignity of human nature 
created in God's image, chosen in preference to the 
nature of the angels as the sphere of the Incarnation, 
summed up in potential perfection in the Son of Man, 
to be hereafter completed in the actual perfection of our 
risen union with Him. Each must realize for himself 
that his body is indwelt by the Holy Spirit; his life 
given to him that he may throw it with all the power 
of his will into harmony with God's working, in- 
fluencing those around him, influencing those who come 
after him, quietly but really, by means of the never- 
dying influence of a single human effort ; that he will 
be judged by the extent to which he has realized this 
great opportunity ; to be condemned if he has neglected 
it ; if he has used it to the best of his power, to rise to 
a higher life, of which we can only say that "eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him."^ A deep, serious, practical, sober 
view of the true end of life must be the foundation on 
which true manliness will be raised. 

1 lC3ox.u.^. 
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And then what are the notes by which we know this 
manliness ? How does it show itself forth ? 

(a) Is it by athleticism ? Is the manly man he who 
trains his body so as to be able to excel in games, who 
can row and play cricket and ride and turn his hand to 
useful mechanical work? Yes; assuredly that is a 
part of it. When we talk of a thoroughly mwrdy 
fellow, this sort of idea arises in our minds at once. 
A Christian view of life, with its doctrine of the re- 
surrection, will not let us neglect the care of the 
body ; and modem science has emphasized the way in 
which body and spirit react upon each other. The 
sarcasm of Voltaire, that our happiness depends upon 
the way in which our blood circulates, with all its one- 
sided cynicism, contains a truth that we cannot afford to 
despise. We do need to train, to develope our bodies, 
not merely for their own sakes, but for higher reasons. 
The necessity indeed of athletic pursuits scarcely needs 
to be insisted upon in Oxford. It is said that in the 
present day the Hindoo youths are so eager in their 
acquisition of all the knowledge that European inter- 
course has opened to them, that they neglect bodily 
exercise almost entirely. That, however, is not the 
ordinary condition in Oxford ; but still it does perhaps 
need to be insisted upon that the ordinary simple rules 
of health, of moderation in food and wine, of regularity 
in exercise, of a proper amount of sleep at the proper 
time, — that such simple rules as these, to which medical 
science is attaching more importance than ever, cannot be 
despised ; that true manliness will submit itself to these 
rules as meant for man, and by so submitting will find 
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itself to be trae wisdom in the end. It struck me very 
much in this way the other day to hear, in an Oxford 
Common-Eoom, one man after another confess that he 
was sure that the late reading for the schools had left 
its weakening influence upon him in after years. Let us 
try then to get this manly self-control, and make our 
failure in it in the past a subject of self-examination. 

(J) But this is not yet the important element in man- 
liness; a man may be manly without this physical 
development. There have been those whom nature has 
endued with weak, sickly frames — men who could 
never have excelled in any athletic exercise, whom yet 
we should not scruple to call manly. What is it then 
which has made them such? It is that, though they 
have not physical courage and strength, they have 
that without which mere physical courage is useless. 
They have moral courage. And what is moral courage 
but the boldness to see and carry out in detail the main 
object of life? It requires boldness to see it. The reason 
why so many men fail in their lives is that they will not 
look boldly at the facts. It is said for instance to have 
been the great weakness of Goethe, that he would never 
face the facts of mental pain, but always avoided all 
contact with keen pain, such as the sight of illness or 
death, and habitually evaded the teisk of fathoming the 
meaning and the depth of suffering.^ Men will not 
face the questions of the where and the whither ; they 
will not face the meaning of their sins and shortcomings 
in the past; the meaning of their absence from the 
Holy Communion. It has been said, that for one 

^ Huttoii*8 EssaySf ii. p. 17. 
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who would attain perfection, the first virtue needed is 
courage, and the second is courage, and the third 
is courage. We want the courage which will confess 
itself in the wrong; the courage that will give satis- 
faction for the past; the courage that shall be ready 
to take the due consequence for the past. And then, 
besides courage for seeing what we are aiming at, there 
is each day the need of moral courage to hold to 
that, in spite of opposition, in spite of pleasures that 
would lead us aside ; the moral courage which will hold 
its own against persecution, against the sneers and 
laughter that would keep it back, against friend as 
well as against foe ; the courage that puts aside mere 
trifling vexations, and will not have its peace upset by 
little annoyances, will not be put out, grumbling, 
irritated by trifles, but if it has cause of complaint will 
weigh it carefully first, and then boldly speak it out 
in a manly, straightforward way, instead of sulkily 
refusing to face it ; the. moral courage to p«t aside the 
extra glass of wine which will just make the difference 
to our power of working, to put aside the novel or the 
interesting reading for the drudgery of the schools, to 
keep the body under control when out of training, no 
less than when in training ; the moral courage to look 
well at our disappointments and failures in life, and by 
estimating where we failed, and why we failed, to rise 
on the stepping-stones of our dead selves to higher 
things. It has been said that the great vice of human 
nature is slackness about what is good» not insensibility, 
not want of admiration, noit WAnt <of ^^ympathies, but 
feebleness and uncertainty of will-— ^^o^ in aaoral cha^ 
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racter which would be represented in intellectual work 
by looseness and laziness, disinclination to close with 
things, being content with what is superficial and in- 
exact.1 Now this is what a true manliness will never be 
content with; it will make up its mind with what it 
can see to be good, what its object in life is, and will 
pursue that steadily, unswervingly through all barriers, 
(c) Physical and moral strength : these are two of the 
ingredients of true manliness, but they are not the 
whole, though there are those who have represented 
them, and do represent them, as such. Any true 
estimate of man must take in his relation to God. Any 
true manliness must be crowned by humility. "The 
head of the man is Christ," ^ and he who refuses to re- 
cog^ize this, diminishes, while he seems to increase, the 
true dignity of human nature. Without such a belief, 
man may reach a very high standard of development ; 
he may get his body into perfect condition ; he may be 
perfectly consistent in his devotion to Im aim of life ; 
his^ moral courage may — and surely it often does — ^put 
that of Christians to shame ; but yet for human excel- 
lence our nature demands, self-abnegation. If man is 
not God's creature, if he is. the product of his ancestors 
and himself only, why should he not be proud and 
self-complacent when he has done his best ? And yet 
©ur instinct is repelled by self-complacency, we are won 
only by the acknowledgment of human weakness ; and 
how can this be felt better thaof when it is brought face 
to face with the realities of our dependence upon God ? 
It is the- glDxy of Christ's religion,, that it has recognized 

^ Stirmo/m by Dean Ghuroh, p. 97. * 1 Cor. xi 3. 
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to the full this weakness of human nature without 
diminishing, nay, while increasing, the heights to which 
it can rise. Man's strength perfected out of weakness : 
that was the teaching of Christ and of all His apostles, 
that has been the experience of all His followers ; and 
certainly we cannot say that such as S. Paul and 
S. Peter, as Bishop Patteson and Bishop Mackenzie, 
were wanting in true manliness. But for this crowning 
part of manliness we shall want all the moral courage 
which we can summon. There is perhaps nothing in 
the present day to which it is so difl&cult to hold con- 
sistently ; there is nothing with respect to which the 
name of manliness is so often distorted. Just as in the 
case of Absalom, and the passage in Ecclesiasticus, the 
name of manliness was given to what we should now 
see clearly not to deserve the name ; so we are told that 
true manliness would stand in its own strength, would 
not believe its need of external salvation — that human 
nature, once educated aright, will not need these old 
faiths. There is nothing to which the cleverer boys at 
our public schools are so tempted as to pretend to a 
greater manliness on the ground of unbelief ; to catch 
at ready difficulties and parade them before others, and 
to declare that they have discovered the true religion 
of the age. Would that all such unbelief were the 
result of genuine doubt. When it is, we can pity, nay, 
respect it. But then it would not parade itself; it 
would be earnest in acting up to what it did see to be 
true ; it would be just and impartial. Alas ! I am 
afraid too often it deserves no better name than that I 
gave to other counterfeit forms of manliness. Suielj^ 
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iDi^ brethren, it is no cowardice to accept the doctrine 
of a salvation through Christ ! It is the boldest venture 
that a man can make. Christ claims more than any 
other master; He puts before us a standard which 
includes all that is shown us elsewhere. 

Do others teach us of our duty to sdfi that the body 
must be trained, controlled, subjected to the spirit ? So 
does Christ; for He has shown us the human body 
interpenetrated by the divine Spirit. He has taught 
that we shall be judged for what we do in the body. 

Do others teach us of our duty to humanity ? that 
self must be sacrificed to the good of the race? So does 
Christ ; for He has shown us humanity summed up in 
Himself, and has said, "Whosoever shall lose his life for 
My sake and the Gospel's, the same shall find it." " Let 
him deny himself and follow Me."^ I speak as a fooL 
Christ does all this, and He does much more. He shows 
us the true human life lived by Himself in a spirit of 
self-sacrifice for others, and He shows us how that human 
life found its perfection by hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness, by finding its meat in doing the will of 
the Father. Yes, Christ shows our duty to self, to our 
neighbour, to God. He demands that we should follow 
in His steps. Surely, if we want to see the true 
standard of manliness^ we shall find it in the life of the 
Son of Man. May He grant to us this Lent to see 
where we have failed to be manly Christians in the past, 
and grant to us increase of manliness to confess our 
failures, and to follow in His steps. 

1 S. Mark viii. 34, 35. 
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" Truth came by Jesus Christ,''—^, John i. 17. 

On Sunday last we saw that one of the Christian virtues 
which had specially come home to our race was the 
virtue of manliness, and we tried to take that as a 
subject of our Lenten self-examination. To-day I pro- 
pose to follow the same plan, and to take another class 
of virtues to which a prominent place is given in the 
Teutonic ideal — the virtues which are connected with 
truth — and to see what the Bible tells us about truth, that 
we may have a light in which we may examine our past 
conduct, a guide by which we may frame our future. 
Manliness dealt mainly with our duty to ourselves; 
this deals with our duties to others. That affected our 
whole idea of life, this rather one particular part of it. 
But certainly it is a most important part; one of 
those simple elementary virtues which are required in 
the ideal by almost every nation, however much one 
nation may have excelled another in the practice of it. 
Thus Herodotus tells us that the three subjects in 
which a Persian trained his son were riding, shooting, 
and speaking the truth; and in the same way amon^ 
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the Hebrews we find this duty of truthfulness insisted 
on through the whole range of their Scriptures, from 
the Pentateuch to the Eevelation of S. John. 

Lev. xix. 11 : "Ye shall not steal, neither deal falsely, 
neither lie one to another." 

Ps. XV. 1, 2 : " Lord, who shall dwell in Thy tal^er- 
nacle ? and who shall rest upon Thy holy hill ? Even 
he that leadeth an uncorrupt life, and doeth the thing 
that is right, and speaketh the truth from his heart." 

Ps. li. 6 : " Thou requirest truth in the inward parts." 

Ps. ci. 7 : " There shall no deceitful person tarry nor 
dwell in My house : he that telleth lies shall not tany 
in My sight." 

Eev. xxii 15: "Without .... is whosoever loveth 
and maketh a lie." 

These quotations might be multiplied almost inde- 
finitely, but that is unnecessary. The point we want 
to notice is, that every time the conception of God's 
kingdom is widened, so often do we find this virtue put 
forward clearly as a necessary passport within its lines, 
so often do we find, as it were, a sentinel stationed at 
the entrance of this garden of Eden forbidding any 
who will not worship God in truth to enter there. It 
was for the untruthfulness of its professions, for having 
leaves without fruit, that Christ withered the barren 
fig-tree.' The moment a lU shows itself within the 
Church of Christ, all its full condemning power is put 
forth to strike the liar dead.^ And this is natural, be- 
cause want of truthfulness is never a vice that stands 
by itself. Men, unless utterly' depraved, do not lie for 

1 S. Mark xi 13. » Acta v. 4. 
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the sake of lying, but the lie is the result of some other 
sin. If we were to examine the cases of lying in the 
Bible I expect we should find this always true. As in 
the case of Jacob lying to his father Isaac, of Jacob's 
sons lying to their father, of Gehazi to Elisha, of 
Ananias and Sapphira to S. Peter, the Ke springs out 
of a desire to get something forbidden to us, or out of 
a wish to hide some other sin already committed. 
" For every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither 
Cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved." 1 
And so such a subject as truthfulness is most valuable 
as a ground of self-examination, because it will lead us 
back into the centre of our sinfulness. Where we have 
failed to be true, there we may be sure the heart was 
set upon some wrong end, and has warped us from that 
to which we ought to be instinctively inclined. 

Let us then see what are the grounds on which the 
Bible bases this virtue, and what are the ways in which 
it ought to show itself forth. 

{a) The first reason for truthfulness is the unity of 
mankind, that subtle interdependence of one man upon 
another, which makes it our duty to think as much of 
the interests of others as of ourselves. 

Eph. iv. 25: "Wherefore putting away lying, speak 
every man truth with his neighbour : for we are members 
one of another." 

So verse 15 : " Speaking the truth in loveP 

For truthful, honest, straightforward dealing one with 
another we ought not to need any higher motive than 
this : it ought to be sufiicient when we are tempted to 

1 S. John iii. 20. 
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any untrathfolness, to deceive our neighbour by word 
or act, to remind ourselves, *' No ! for his sake I must 
be trae ; for doing his proper work in life he needs to 
know facts in their true light. If I deceive him he 
will be groping about in the dark, thinking he can trust 
on men and things which I know to be untrustworthy. 
I should not like to find, when I wanted to gain my 
end, that his deceitfulness prevented me, and that I did 
not know on what materials I could rely, because others 
had misled me. It is for my good, and for his good alike, 
that he should know the truth — I will not deceive him.'* 

The true man will never lie, because he knows that 
he is thereby throwing back the work of other men. If 
he has sinned, he will not hide it from those against 
whom he has sinned, because he knows what misery and 
trouble to them such hidden sins must some day cause. 

(6) But there is another and deeper motive, which 
supplements the first, and carries the sphere into which 
truthfulness must be imported into a far wider area. 
It is that by truthfulness alone can we come to know 
God, to see Him as He is, and so to fulfil our true 
object in life of growing like Him. 

This essential attribute of God is ever prominent in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and raises them at once to a 
level far above that of heathen mythology, with all the 
lying and cheating of the gods of Olympus. 

" God is not a man, that He should lie ; neither the 
Son of man, that He should repent : hath He said, and 
shall He not do it ? or hath He spoken, and shall He 
not make it good? "^ 

I Koiiib. TiTiii. 19. 
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"A God of truth, and without iniquity; just and 
and right is He."^ 

"God that cannot lie."* "Jesus Christ the Same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever,"* "Who was not 
yea and nay, but in Him was yea."* 

That is the ideal to which we have to approach, and 
we must begin by trying to be truthful in our own 
conduct. 

" Thou requirest truth in the inward parts." ^ 

" God is a Spirit : and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truthr' 

That is the second motive which the Bible puts before 
us, and of which again we need to remind ourselves when 
the temptation comes. "No, I want to know God's truth ; 
I want to know God ; I want to be like Him. If I am 
thus untruthful and deceitful, I am putting a barrier 
between myself and Him. This deceit must make it 
harder for me to see Him as He is, to know His truth, 
and to help others to know His truth. I will be true, 
whatever it costs me now." 

Such are the motives for being truthful. Whether 
we consider our relation to other men or our relation to 
God, both alike demand this truthfulness, and one would 
be half inclined to think it wajs a waste of time to 
insist on this so much, were it not that we know how 
slow we are to see what demands such a principle 
makes upon us. We see quite clearly that it is impera- 
tive in one sphere of our conduct, not that it is equally 
imperative in another, and we know also how self-interest 

1 Deut. xxxii. 4. « Titus i. 2. » Heb. xiii. 8. * 2 Cor. i. 19. 

» Pfl. li 6. • S. John iv. 24. 
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is ever striviDg to weaken and dim this ideal. The 
commercial morality of England is scarcely the proper 
outgrowth of Teutonic truthfulness; and it is said, I 
hope not with truth, that the English school-boy's word 
of honour cannot now be trusted as once it was. 

Let us see, then, how we may expect this love of 
truth to show itself forth. This will be, I think, 
mainly in two ways ; first, in loyalty to what we know 
to be true, and secondly in unresting search after further 
truth. 

(a) Loyalty to what we know to be true. This it was 
in the early Christians which so impressed our Teutonic 
ancestors, who saw them absolutely confident in the 
possession of th& truth, giving their lives for its service, 
dying to promote its cause ; truth as the most precious 
of things, truth as attainable by man — as a thing real, 
absolute, eternal — centring round Him Who had said, "I 
am the Way, the Truth, and the Life."^ Such a loyalty 
to truth will show itself forth in direct truthfulness of 
word ; but it will not stop there, it will remember that 
our actions may be as deceitful as our words ; £ind again, 
that both words and actions may be in a narrow sense 
true, while meant to give and actually giving a wrong 
impression. The brothers of Joseph told no actual lie 
when they brought his coat to Jacob, with the words : 
"This have we found: know now whether it be thy 
son's coat or no."^ But they had acted a lie in dipping 
the coat in blood, and their words were meant to mis- 
lead, and did mislead, their father ; and they acquiesced 
in the false impression which it gave him. Surely we 

^ S. John xiv. 6. ' Qen. zxzvii 82. 
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need to look back upon our school-boy days and our 
present life, to see whether we have been loyal to such 
a standard ; whether there has been there no direct lying 
— lying to hide a fault and to escape punishment ; lying 
through simple cowardice, or through attempt to get 
credit falsely for things we had not done ; no indirect 
lying — no cheating to get a higher place in form or in 
examination ; no shirking of rules in order to get for- 
bidden indulgences; no false excuses, hurriedly given 
without waiting or thinking whether they were true — 
excuses for work unperformed, for services at Church or 
attendance at the Holy Communion neglected : or again, 
whether we have been truthful in conversation, not 
misleading people by exaggeration, not being unjust to 
others by repeating stories to their discredit, when we 
were not sure of their truth; not obstinately perse- 
vering in an argimient when we felt convinced that we 
were wrong, or wantonly taking up a side in an argu- 
ment which we did not believe in ; not making a 
definite effort to keep our promises ; aU these are points 
which should be before us, framing our conversation. 
And then this sphere should be extended more widely 
to actions. The servant or tutor who undertakes certain 
work for a certain payment and then does not do his 
best, but gets through it with as little trouble to him- 
self as possible, he is untruthful ; the undergraduate who 
is dishonest about his work, or who is running into debt 
of which his father knows nothing, he too, though 
he may never speak an untruthful word, is thoroughly 
un.truthful; and he will see in time how he has done 
harm to others by his conduct. His father, perha^a^ 
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will need his help when he has taken his degree, and 
will then find that the son has been untruthful ; and that 
so far from being helped, he has to help him to pay his 
college debts. The man who lays pretence to greater 
knowledge and certainty than he has, who will not con- 
fess when he is ignorant of a subject — or even, it may 
be, when he is acquainted with it — who tries to make 
out that he works less than he does, or more than he 
does ; these are a few instances of such acted deceits. 
And further, the sphere must be carried higher still ; it 
must be carried into our religion, our dealing with God ; 
truthfulness in confessing our sins, a truthfulness which 
will try to make restitutiou for the past and guard 
itself by rules for the future, which will be humble 
because of its past sins ; truthfulness in prayer, which 
will ask for what it wants, and will then act as though 
it had asked and received its answer; truthfulness in 
profession, that will not pretend to greater emotion, 
gi^eater sense of sinfulness, greater love of God than it 
really feels ; all this is needed. 

I know that here we are met by a difficulty. It will 
be said, that if so, we are debarred from using the 
prayers of others, that it is insincere to be saying the 
words of Psalm li. 3 : " My sin is ever before me ;" or 
of the confession : " The remembrance of our misdoings 
is grievous unto us — the burden of them is intolerable." 
People feel, especially in Lent, "All this self-examination 
does me no good ; I do not fed burdened with my sins ; 
I do not feel deep sense of sinfulness and of God's 
mercy. What am I to do ?" 

Well, first of all I would say to such: I do not 
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believe you can force your feelings ; rather go on looking 
at the facts, and quietly reasoning out what they mean. 
If we were trying to cultivate love for one near to us 
whom we had not loved before, we could not suddenly 
force ourselves into it, but we should quietly think 
over what they had done for us in the past, and what 
we had done against them ; we should set them one 
against the other, and we should try to do acts of 
kindness now; and in time the feeling would come. 
So it is with our feelings of love to God. Let us look 
at the facts of our past life, at the facts of what 
God and Christ have done for us, and the return we 
have made to Him, and these facts will force us to 
do acts of love towards them now ; and with prayer to 
the Holy Spirit to convince us of sin, the conviction 
and the feeling will come in His good time. But in 
the meanwhile, can we use these strong assertions of 
sinfulness, these pleadings of David ? Yes, I think we 
may, if we are really setting our heart to serve God, 
and to find out our true relation to Him. Let me quote 
a few words from Dr. Newman, which will put the 
point more clearly, and with more authority than I 
could. 

" Persons are culpably unreal in their way of speaking, 
not when they say more than they feel, but when they 
say things different from what they feel."^ 

That is to say, if we confess we are miserable sinners 
when we are thoroughly self-satisfied, we are untruthful; 
but we are not so, if we really do believe that our past 
life has been unsatisfactory, that we really do want 

^ Farochial Sermons v. 2. 
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God's help to enable us to improve. If we say the 
Creed, when we definitely disbelieve its articles, we are 
untruthful ; we are not, if we believe them, however 
vaguely and unsatisfactorily we understand them yet. 
We must not, in a word, diminish the ideal we profess, 
though we must be humble about the extent to which 
we understand or practice that ideal. If the heart is 
only set aright to seek after God, it will find out the 
true words for itself in its own private prayers ; it will 
see in the deeper standard of the public service, that 
to a full understanding of which it may hope gradually 
to rise. And with the present use of such words will 
go the silent prayer, " God, help me to understand 
more fully what this means, and not to be untruthful 
in speaking to Thee." 

{b) This leads me on to the second way in which I said, 
Love of truth would manifest itself. It will never be 
satisfied with the amount of truth which it knows, but 
ever be looking for growth in it. " If ye continue in My 
word, ye shall know the truth (y»/c5cr6cr0e tyiv aXr/Semj/), 
ye shall step by step grow into the knowledge of the 
truth."! 

Self-satisfiedness, always dangerous, is here fatal. S. 
Paul, when he talks of knowing God, nearly always 
corrects himself, and talks of being known of God; as 
though no human being could ever say absolutely, " I 
know God," but as though the highest point he could 
reach here were, " I am known of God ; He knows me 
by name, and so I love Him, and shall know Him here- 
after as I was known on earth." ^ And this sense of the 

1 S. John viii. 31, 32. « Cf. 1 Cor. viii. 2 ; GaL iv. 9. 
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need of growth is not diminished, but increased, by the 
fact of a revelation. If man needed a revelation that 
he might know the full truth of God, so still each one 
of us needs God*s help to show us what that revelation 
means, what its bearing is for us and for our time. The 
more we realize that truth is a thing outside ourselves, 
absolute, eternal, the more we shall reverence it, the 
more we shall strain after it, and try to pierce behind 
the veil ; the more will it be a strength to our lives, a 
cause to live and die for. We must realize this eternal 
existence of the truth, revealed fully in Christ, and yet re- 
vealed to us only from time to time as we seek after it. 

" How sure it is 
That if we say a true word, instantly 
We feel 'tis God*s, not ours, and pass it on, 
Like bread at sacrament, we taste and pass, 
Nor handle for a moment, as indeed 
We dared to set up any claim to such." 

Truth eternal, absolute, revealed; yet truth that still 
needs to be more fully understood and interpreted. 
Later ages cannot indeed unread what earlier ages have 
read in the life and teaching of Christ; but they can 
draw new lessons from them. Each age has its special 
wants; each age has hitherto found their answer in 
Him Who is the Truth. Our age, with its difficulties, 
will find it there too. Only, if we are to take any part in 
reading that lesson, it must be by true contrition for the 
sins of untruthfulness in the past which have dimmed 
and blurred our sight ; it must be by firm resolution to 
be truthful and straightforward in our daily lives now ; 
it must be by gazing for the future on the life and 
death of Him Who is the TrutL " WheuLK^AW^-^^^ 
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of Truth is come, He will guide you into all truth ; for 
He shall not speak of Himself, but whatsoever He 
shall hear that shall He speak." ^ 

Such a sense of gradual increase in knowledge of the 
truth will make us more patient It will make us 
more patient and tolerant with those who, in a spirit of 
honest doubt and of a real desire to be truthful, are 
unable to take our creed upon their lips ; for we shall 
recognize that they are being trained for the fuller light 
by doubts and intellectual difiSculties, as we are being 
trained through temptations and moral difiBculties. It 
will make us more patient with ourselves in spite of 
our slow progi^ess hitherto. It will make us more 
sympathetic with all aspects of truth, from whatever 
side they come, and very hopeful that in GoD*s time we 
shall come to a much fuller knowledge, because we deal 
with a God, true and righteous are Whose judgments, 
and Who revealed the truth in the life of Jesus Christ. 

^ S. John xvi. 13. 
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" The first beast was like a lion" — Rev. iv. 7. 

It is one of the privileges, and one of the consequent 
responsibilities of our life here, that the saints' days are 
set eminently before us ; but it is a privilege of which 
we scarcely make the most. Too often the saints' 
days come, and are gone, and have been regarded as 
providential opportunities for indolence, or as the nega- 
tive aspects of a fasting day, but as scarcely in any 
further way instrumental to our welfare. 

And yet most of us are familiar with many eloquent 
apologies for the principle on which saints' days rest, 
under the secular name of hero worship. And we cannot 
be long in Oxford without hearing of the French philo- 
sopher who set out to reconstruct society, in his own 
language, ''without God or king ;** and after banishing 
God, and banishing conscience, and banishing immor- 
tality, saw that, if he would hope to raise the level of 
mankind, he must at any rate retain the saints. 

It will be well for us therefore on this, which for 
us is a typical saints' day, to recall for a moment the 
meaning and significance of all such days ; for they are 
a part, an integral part, and a very necessary part, of that 
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great sacramental system which we call the Church, and 
no one part of a coherent system can be overlooked 
without loss to the whole. 

I have called the Church a sacramental system, be- 
cause its function is to embody and communicate, 
through outward and visible agencies, as in their ways 
do the special sacraments, the inward, invisible, infinite 
life of 60D. And by thinking and speaking of it in 
this aspect we best remember its connection, not only 
with the several sacraments and sacramental ordinances 
which go to make up its sum, but also with the whole 
created universe outside it, which in its measure is 

• 

sacramental also — i.e. created to exhibit things eternsd 
through the agencies of time; and the Christian life, 
and its methods of maintenance, come home to us far 
more strongly, especially in these controversial times, 
when we recognize their congruity and connection with 
all the processes of the w(»*ld around us. 

A very slight reflection will sufiBce to show that it is 
so ; for in the knowledge of God, the Church declares 
to you, standeth your eternal life, precisely as in other 
kinds of knowledge does your life in time. Now all 
knowledge implies progress. If you knew no more at 
thirty than you do at twenty, or at forty than you do at 
thirty, you would feel that you no longer lived in your 
knowledge, but that it had become practically dead. 
And so with the divine science — it must be always 
increasing if we are to live in it. It will not bring us 
peace at the last, to have a speculative conviction of 
God's existence, and to have lived through half a life- 
time with our idea of God unchanged. No, the know- 
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ledge of God must be sought diligently, unintermittingly, 
inductively, on precisely the same conditions as the 
knowledge of a science, or an art, or a friend. 

If scientific men wish to know the intensity of a 
force, they measure it in terms of extension, by the tons 
that it will move or the distance it will traverse. Or 
if they wish to know the nature and composition of the 
sun, they do not look at it in its dazzling intensity, 
but break up the white light into its trinity of elements, 
and then redivide and subdivide each element indefi- 
nitely ; and then, by analysis of the separate fragments, 
they come at last to a scientific knowledge — knowledge 
80 at home in its subject that it can actually predict 
It is the same in the case of art. We become musicians 
by first learning the several notes in their isolation, 
then the simpler combinations of them, then the more 
complex harmonies, till at last, education over, we have 
reached the freedom of the perfect artist. We are at 
home in the world of music. We can creata It is the 
same in the case of a friend. At first he is a stranger 
to us ; we are outside him ; he almost frightens us. Then 
one and another of his attributes attract us. We think 
over them, till we discover there a character we little 
dreamed of. We possess and are possessed by it, and 
in the freedom of such possession we can love. 

Everywhere there is the same process. We pass 
from without xuwards, from the parts in their abstrac- 
tion to the central concrete unity of the whole, from 
the isolated aspects to the heart and life of things. 
Brethren, the knowledge of God must be acquired in 
the same manner — ^not only the metaphysical knowledge 
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oli His existence, but the moral knowledge of His 
character, the knowledge in which standeth our eternal 
life. The sole difference between the two cases is, that 
finite objects have finite attributes, and therefore a 
limited field for their manifestation ; but the attributes 
of God are infinite, and require for their manifestation 
the length and depth, and height and breadth of the 
whole created universe; and even so, though every 
creature reflects a different ray of them, they are not, 
they can never be, exhausted. And consequently, to 
reach towards that intimate internal knowledge which 
searching the deep things of God can predict in Him, 
and by conforming to the conditions of His will can 
create in Him, and possessed by and possessing be one 
with Him in love, we must study these manifestations 
everywhere and always. 

And first and simplest of those manifestations is the 
material universe around us. For He hath created all 
things, and for His pleasure they are and were created. 
And space, and stars, and seas, and mountains, and 
forests, and forces, and life, aU reflect, and were created 
to reflect, and by reflecting to glorify and to com- 
municate, some one particular aspect of one particular 
attribute of the infinite fulness of God. And so they 
all lead up to, and in turn are illustrated by, the great 
sacramental system of the Christian Church, of which 
our notions are sadly inadequate if we fail to regard 
it as itself the sacramental nucleus of a sacramental 
universe — a universe whose every element, mean and 
minute as we may think it, was created to be an 
instrument for the self-revelation of God. Brethren, 
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let me say in passing, if in the coming months of closer 
intercourse with nature you bear this thought in mind, 
you will find in these natural sacraments a strength 
and blessedness that you little dreamed of; and those 
of you who need such teaching may even be led on to 
recognize the reasonableness of a sacramental Church 
when you are living in the midst of a sacramental 
world, and to think more worthily of the great Chris- 
tian sacraments, when you see their harmony with all 
analogies. 

But the material universe is only the beginning of 
the divine manifestations. Above nature rises human 
nature, thinking, speaking, willing, loving, made in the 
image of God, that in the fulness of time God might 
be found in fashion like a man, no longer revealing His 
attributes in abstract isolation, but the fulness of the 
Godhead in a concrete bodily form. And as the sacra- 
ments taught us how to regard the whole realm of 
material nature, so does the Incarnation throw light on 
all the generations of men ; and in that light we see 
how every soul in its eternal peculiarity was created to 
exhibit and to glorify some fresh ray of divinity. For 
as before no two stars, no two mountains, no two trees, 
no two flowers, no two leaves, were ever alike, so 
neither are any two men. Each has a grace to show 
which none other showed before him, and which none 
other will ever show when he is gone. And so if we 
would use human society aright, as destined to lead us, 
through the love of our brother, whom we have seen, to 
the love of God, Whom we have not seen, we must be 
watchful of the spark of divinity that is latent in each 
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human soul ; latent it may at present be, beyond hope 
of our discovery, but still destined, if it achieve its 
destiny, to blaze forth in the course of ages and expand 
into the image of the God made Man. 

But if we have moved in the world of nature unaware 
of its true significance, still more are we blind to the 
meaning of the lives of our fellow-men. We are pre- 
judiced, exclusive, fastidious in our relation to human 
society, moulding what we can of it to our own per- 
verted uses, and casting away the rest. We look upon 
human strength, and do not see it in an emanation from 
Him Who " in His strength setteth fast the mountains, 
and is girded about with power." ^ We worship human 
loveliness ; but without thought of " the King in His 
beauty,"^ the "chief est among ten thousand," the "alto- 
gether lovely !"^ We glory in human thought, and its 
marvellous expression in language ; but are forgetful of 
that wisdom, to be allied to which is immortality, and 
that Word-that " was in the beginning with God, and 
was God."* We yearn after human affection, and die 
when it is withdrawn from us, and yet without being 
taught by it that the essence of God is Love. We are 
conscious every moment of the mystery of human 
personality, and yet we deny the Trinity in unity, 
where alone that mystery is solved. And so, because 
we have neglected to learn of God by His appointed 
method, there comes a time, not always measured by 
years, when strength is palsied, and beauty faded, and 
thought imbecile, and speech silent, and affection dead, 
and personality degraded into mechanicism. God tears 

2 Pa 2xy. 6. • la. xxxiii. 17. » Cant. ▼. 10, 16. * 8. John i. 1. 
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the pages, if we will not read them. The manifestations 
pass successively, from the very fact that they are 
manifestations, and if we have not risen by them, and 
laid hold upon that essence to which they led, we fall, 
as they give way under us, from enthusiasm to dis- 
appointment, from disappointment into cynicism, from 
cynicism into despair, and are left alone amid the 
horror of a lifeless, loveless, universe, governed only by 
mechanical law. If we do not see God everywhere, we 
shall come to see Him nowhere. 

To remedy this evil, the Church brings the saints 
before us. They stand out among their fellows like the 
sacraments above material things. They too, in their 
way, are sacraments, and parts of the same great system, 
extensions of the Incarnation, living revelations of God 
to man, recalling to memory, by their own examples, 
the capacity of our common nature; its capacity, and 
therefore its destiny, to exhibit the attributes of God 
Incarnate, " till we all come in the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 

Christ,"^ Christ Who is the "fulness of the Godhead 
bodily."2 

Take then this general lesson from the saints* days, 
as they come and go; all teaching us alike that the 
knowledge of God is to be learned gradually, spelt out, 
line upon line, from His presence in human nature, and 
that not only the human nature of saints and heroes 
in bygone ages, but the living human nature that 
surrounds you, your brothers whom you have seen, 

1 Eph. iv. 13. « Col. ii. 9. 
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and known, and loved, the special saints sent out 
with special messages to you ; for by so doing you 
will see more meaning in the particular lesson of the 
individual saint — the peculiar grace wliich he exhibited, 
the peculiar ray which he reflected in the life of time, 
as to-day S. Mark exhibits that strength, which is made 
perfect in weakness, that we too in our misery may 
take comfort from his history, and cry, in the agony of 
our weakness, "When I am weak, then am I strong."^ 

Of the history of his life, as of all Christian lives, the 
greater part is hidden; but what we know is quite 
sufl&cient for us ; viz., its crisis and its end. Perhaps 
it was he who, on the night of terror, left the linen 
cloth, and fled naked from his master, when the others 
forsook him and fled. If so, he was associated with S. 
Peter, in his beginning as well as in his end. But how- 
ever this may be, he did, later on, desert Paul and 
Barnabas, when in the course of their mission journey 
they were entering on an unknown land. He had put 
his hand to the plough, and he turned back, and was 
thenceforth judged by the great Apostle unfit for the 
kingdom of God; and not only so, but his weakness 
goes beyond himself, and is the cause of severing 
Christian friends. And so for twelve long years he 
passes out of our sight, weak, and burdened with S. 
Paul's displeasure, and with the thought of that severed 
friendship to add bitterness to his remorse. But the 
son of consolation does not leave him. What happened 
in those twelve years we know not ; but we can imagine 
what must have happened with the rebuke of S. Paul, 

1 2 Cor. xii. 10. 
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and the consolation of S. Barnabas poured into his 
wounds, like oil and wine. Then he reappears in 
history; but how changed from when he left us ! fellow- 
labourer of the great apostle, and profitable to him for 
the ministry; founder, if we credit tradition, of the 
great Church of Alexandria, martyr, evangelist, known 
in heaven by the lion symbol. His sound is gone out 
into all lands, and his words into the end of the world. 

Think then for a few minutes on the lesson of our 
saints' day ; for it has a very especial meaning for you 
in the days of your life here. Few have made their 
final choice in life when they enter Oxford ; few have 
not made it, little as they may think so, when they 
leave. In that short interval they have faced the 
unknown mission- field of the world, and one after 
another has faltered and turned back. 

One may have come up with high longings for the 
priesthood, and begins to think after awhile that he 
showed inadequate self-knowledge, and that his vocation 
after all is to the world and to the flesh. 

Another has committed himself in some open way 
to the Christian fellowship, and begins to attribute his 
committal to overwrought excitement, which has carried 
him, as he fancies, far beyond his depth. 

Another regards the instincts of his childhood after 
purity and holiness as ideal, exaggerated, sentimental, 
and of necessity to be outgrown; and so he is con- 
tent to watch them "fade into the light of common 
day," sheltering often, under the poet's authority, 
what, if only he were aware of it, is the beginning of 
the shipwreck of his souL 
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Another came up with energy and enthusiasm to 
work for others; but grows terrified as the prospect 
widens, and the greatness of the work, and the fewness 
of the workers, and the long list of apparent failures 
open out before him ; and he ends by sitting still with 
folded hands. 

Brethren, your own experience will enable you to 
complete the catalogue of plausible pretexts for turning 
back when your hand is already on the plough ; but be 
sure that all along it is your highest thoughts in your 
holiest moments that represent to you each what is your 
true vocation. Do not stifle them, do not forget them, do 
not explain them away ; for they are momentary flashes 
of insight into your eternal destiny, which is to mani- 
fest God here, and to be made manifest in Him hereafter. 
And when you are tempted daily, hourly, sometimes 
minutely, to the "great refusal," remember the trans- 
figured weakness of the lion-signed evangelist, and the 
love that made him strong. 

Eemember also how S. Mark's weakness went beyond 
himself, and weakened the hands of Paul and Barnabas, 
and hindered the coming of the kingdom. For your 
weakness, if you indulge it, will do the same. And 
to-day, when we commemorate our foundation as a 
college, it is fitting that I should remind you how true 
this is in college life. We were founded and exist, like 
the rest of Oxford, to do a work for Jesus Christ. And 
within the past week our own Bishop, solenmly charging 
his clergy with the full weight of his episcopal autho- 
rity, has gravely called their attention to the need for vin- 
dicating, in modern Oxford, " the supremacy of the holy 
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faith, for want of which too many go miserably astray." 
" Of these," he says, " some indeed have grave and sad 
perplexities, for which no compassion can be too tender, 
no sympathy too gentle. Others jest over their doubts, 
and chuckle at the thought that they can laugh at what 
their elders believed. With self-complacency, which 
would be amusing if the subject were less serious, they 
dispose of religion, natural or revealed, with the airy 
phrase they have borrowed from the latest sceptical 
review. Ignorant of the Scriptures they reject, but glad 
to be rid of the restraint which the divine precepts 
impose, they wander this way or that, as materialism 
on one side, or some new phase of philosophy on the 
other, seems to offer an escape. The practical result of 
this education is a selfishness of character far from 
attractive. Learners in the school of unbelief have 
been taught that it is folly to disturb themselves for the 
sake of others. They have lost all motive for serious 
action : the cross is an ofience, and the notion of a 
vocation to preach it an unintelligible craze." 

Brethren, I think it right that your Bishop's words 
should be brought before you, for the picture which 
they draw is lamentably true. 

There is work then for the colleges of Oxford, and in 
the performance of that work the weakness of every 
member goes beyond itself, far, far beyond itself, and 
weakens the work of all. The superfluous expenditure 
of any one of you beckons your brother into sinful 
extravagance. Your outspoken professions of immature 
disloyalty, either to the person or the Church of Christ, 
subtilely sap the foundations of your brother's belief^ 

X 
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and your brother^s life. Your every hour of idleness 
helps others to be idle. Tour ostentatious intolerance, 
or your miserable want of earnestness, as you play with 
life and forget death, brings scandal on the creed you 
profess, and causes your brother to offend. Your con- 
spicuous absence from the Christian's means of grace 
makes it easier for your brother to lull his conscience 
into sleep. And such is the mysterious nature of the 
spiritual world in which we live, such the intimate 
interdependence of its whole upon its parts, that there 
is no change of this universal law as we pass froni 
without inwards. And your neglect to repent of and 
confess and abandon sin, and your cold communions, 
and your flagging intercessions, complicate and embarrass 
the spiritual fight of others, and hinder the manifestation 
of the Incarnate life in them. 

Brethren, then if you will not for your own sake, or 
your Master's, at least for the sake of your dear human 
friends — your brothers whom you have seen, and whose 
keepers you are — arise and cast away your weakness, 
and if you are tempted to think you cannot, remember 
how S. Mark turned back when his hand was on the 
plough, and then remember where he now is — with S. 
Peter, and S. Mary Magdalene, and all the countless 
thousands of the penitents of Jesus who throughout 
the weary ages have followed their examples, and out 
of weakness as great or greater than yours or mine 
have been made strong, and now possess for ever Him 
Whose strength is made perfect in weakness — the lion 
of the Tribe of Judah — the Lamb that was slain. 
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©ternitp. . 

" The things which are seen are temporal ; but the things which are not 

seen are eternal,^* — 2 CoR, iv. i8. 

Brethren, there is an advantage in being called on 
twice to contemplate the beginning and the ending of 
the year. For the beginning and the ending, though 
they can only exist together, can, by us whose thoughts 
are serial, only be realized apart. And so it is well 
that we are called in Advent to think of the close of 
life and time, leaving new hopes and new resolves and 
new beginnings for the opening of the secular year. 
Then something of the bitterness of death is past and 
over, and we can feel the first faint tinglings of the 
spring in our veins, turning the shadow of our death 
into the morning. But now " change and decay" are 
everywhere around us — leaves falling, cold gathering, 
days darkening — desolation, nakedness, winter, death. 
And despair forces us, as it forced our ancestors in long 
pre-Christian ages, to prophesy that death and darkness 
are not, cannot be, the end. And Christianity takes up 
and transforms the heart's vague prophecy into sure 
predictions, by reminding us of that eternity which 
underlies all change. 
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It is therefore of eternity that nature and the Church 
alike are calling you to think. And now, if ever, there is 
need of our rendering obedience to the call. For, apart 
from all sentimental depreciation of the age we live in, it 
is an age of distractions, and we glory in the fact. Patri- 
archal meditation in the fields at the eventide ; oriental 
watchfulness among the midnight stars; Greek philo- 
sophy, thought out when schools were still the homes of 
leisure ; monastic detachment ; renaissance learning ; 
even the stately literature of the last century; are now 
impossible to us, for repose has utterly perished from our 
lives ; and we think hastily, and read superficially, and 
speak and write and act prematurely, and possibly save 
time, but certainly lose eternity. " Unto whom I sware 
in my wrath that they should not enter into my 
rest."i 

I will ask you, therefore, to meditate upon the eternity 
of unseen things as a present fact, which gives its 
reality to all your fair life of nature now, and now and 
not in a dim future, crowns its death with glory. To 
realize this, I know, requires an effort; for we have 
heard the far-ofT music of the word " eternity " so often, 
that it has ceased to have much meaning for our ears ; 
and we are content to think of it vaguely as something 
that will come after "time," and then turn out to be 
only "time" of a more monotonous description. And 
so when Holy Scripture speaks of eternal life, and 
eternal fire, and inhabiting eternity, and the eternal 
city, and the unseen things which are eternal, the 
impression left upon our minds is of everlasting coun- 
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terparts of the things we see around us, an endless 
repetition of the wear and tear of time. 

To some extent, I know, we cannot help this mode of 
thinking, because it is the very law and condition of 
all our thought that we should express spiritual and 
supersensual ideas, like "God" and "soul" and "im- 
mortality," by words which involve a metaphor borrowed 
from the things of sense. But this law is no fatality to 
be accepted in passive acquiescence ; for however much 
it may curb and limit and make ridiculous our pride of 
intellect, it stimulates, and was meant to stimulate, our 
intellectual sloth. The very fact that at the best we 
can know so little of the great realities is a reason for 
our pressing onward, grappling with them, wrestling 
with them, refusing with passionate insistance to let 
them go till we know their name. 

Eternity then is rather the quality of timelessness, 
than a quantity of time. It is out of, and above, and 
beneath, and behind time. It does not go on for ever, 
but it always is ; and to introduce into it the temporal 
notions of after and before is like attempting to cut 
water with an axe. It is measured by its intensity, 
not by its extension. And because timeless, things 
eternal are whole, and self-identical and changeless — 
"the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever."^ 

Brethren, perhaps you may think this a needlessly 
metaphysical conception — a fossil from some intellectual 
stratum of bygone ages, which will hardly repay the 
labour of its disinterment in these busy days. 

But I assure you it is not so. Notions, like eternity, 

^ Heb. xiii. 8. 
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can only be made real to us by accumulating epithets, 
and then recognizing that all together are inadequate, 
much more refusing to be content with any one. And 
the indolent acquiescence in the use of the word ever- 
lasting, as the stereotyped translation of the fulness of 
the thought "eternal," has weakened our hold on the 
present reality of the unseen things which are eternal, 
till some forget them, and others doubt them, and others 
again deny that they exist; and yet, if you will only 
face and interrogate your own minds and hearts and 
wills, you will find the evidence for eternity too 
persistent to be soon forgotten, too obvious to be 
doubted of, too importunate to be denied. 

First ask your minds why the great truths of thought 
are so unchanging. Why are the fundamental axioms 
of logic, or of mathematics, no older now than they 
were in the days of Aristotle and of Euclid? Why 
are the precepts of the moral law, "Thou shalt love 
. . . . " and " Thou shalt not covet . . . . " no older now 
than for Confucius, or for Buddha, or for Moses ? How 
can they have retained their sameness through all the 
change of ages, and have not been touched by time ? 
Simply because they are eternal, and therefore always 
self-identical, independent of the brains that think them, 
independent of the lapse of time. 

Or again, take human emotion. When you read, and 
read, and realize words such as "Jacob served seven 
years for Eachel ; and they seemed unto him but a few 
days, for the love he had to her;"^ or when you listen 
to the story of those two friends in the reign of terror, 

1 Gen. xxix. 20. 
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who parted on the scafiFold with the words, " Our heads 
will meet in the sack," and your heart rises in rebellious 
consciousness that their love was truer than their creed ; 
or when in some great crisis you had lived a lifetime in 
an instant, or in the rare moments of supreme devotion 
fathomed the depths of joy or sorrow; — do you not know, 
and with a certitude beyond need of further evidence, 
that you live and breathe in the atmosphere of a world 
which is eternal — eternal and beyond the touch of 
time? 

Or again, if you are not emotional, perhaps you have 
strong wills. Consider then your will, and as it resolves, 
executes, repents, controls thought, guides emotion, 
changes the future, and undoes the past, you must be 
conscious that in its every action you are traversing the 
laws of time. In virtue of your wills you claim to be 
at liberty, independent, free ; and nothing in time is at 
liberty, nothing in time is independent, nothing in time 
is free. Absolute dependence is the condition of all 
things temporal; and the very words therefore that 
you have stereotyped in your every-day language are a 
witness that your wills belong to eternity and not to 
time. 

And behind all these partial foculties is the per- 
sonality, the self within you, of which thought, and 
emotion, and will are the external manifestations. That 
too is eternal. And thence it is that th^ scenes which 
we lived in long ago, the pleasures that we once 
enjoyed, the pains that are past and over, come back to 
us pale and ghostlike — for they have died the death of 
time; while our thoughts, and words, and actions, of 
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evil or of good — the first lie, the first wrong thought, 
the first anger with a brother, or the first little act of 
charity, or heroism, or self-denial — are as real now to us 
as they ever were, because they are a part, a real part, 
of our unseen personality, and "the things which are 
not seen are eternal"^ You have no need then to go 
further in quest of evidence about eternity ; for the 
testimony of your own consciousness — the most infallible 
of witnesses, the witness that you can live by, and the 
witness that you must die by — assures you that your 
own inmost personalities are eternal, and that the three 
essential faculties through which your personalities 
radiate — your thoughts, your affections, and your wills — 
are but so many avenues of access to that unseen world 
which is eternal. 

But, brethren, if all this be so, there is surely a fatal 
fallacy in contrasting the present life with that of the 
world which is to come, as if the one were wholly 
temporal, and the other alone eternal; as if here and 
now, at any rate, we could be satisfied with the things 
of time, and only resigned them because we could never 
carry them away with us beyond the grave. 

Here and now, in the mysterious depths of your inner 
being, you are eternal; and in reality there are not, 
there never were, two courses open to you. Eternal 
life is the necessity of your nature, and if you try to 
have it otherwise, your every faculty is witness against 
you, as with gathering impatience it casts aside one 
after another of the things of time, till you wake to 
recognize here and now that by your rejection of life 

1 2 Cor. iv. 18. 
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eternal you have only gained its opposite — ^not life tem- 
poral, but eternal death. 

Again, I will ask you to appeal to the evidence of all 
history, and of your own experience, that this is a fact. 
For, take the possible objects of thought — art, and 
science, and philosophy. Again and again in the course 
of history, in ancient Greece, in mediaeval Italy, closer 
still, in modem Oxford, men have tried to find intel- 
lectual satisfaction in the world of art, and have not 
found it. They think, and it is gone, the beautiful 
world of art^— melted like the statue Michael Angelo 
carved in snow. And why ? Because thought demands 
in things fixity, permanence, finality. Without these it 
cannot be satisfied ; and they are not to be found in art. 

And so men turn to science for intellectual satis- 
faction ; but intellectual satisfaction is not to be found 
in science. Add science to science till you have traced 
the past history of the whole great universe, from the 
luminous cloud which once it was, or may have been, 
through all the successive stages of its miraculous 
development, and explored the secrets of all the motion 
and life and thought with which it teems, and pro- 
phesied the distant day when all its forces shall be worn 
out again, and motion and life and thought shall be no 
more ; but still your reason will be dissatisfied, and ask, 
Why was it all thus ? Why did universal history take 
this course and not another ? Show me not only that it 
was so, but that it could not have been otherwise. And 
science cannot answer you. Its results are empirical, 
contingent, probable. It cannot satisfy the postulates 
of reason. It is at best a grand perhaps. 
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And 80 men make one more efifort, and pass from 
science to philosophy. Philosophy sums up the intel- 
lectual region, and if there is no speculative satisfaction 
in philosophy, there is certainly none anywhere at all. 
But, brethren, the failure of human philosophy is a 
common-place. Those who know nothing else of her, 
know at least that she has failed — failed to answer in 
the . last resort that importunate question, " Why ? " 
failed to show that necessity for things being as they 
are, which is the constant, uncompromising, inexorable 
demand of reason. 

Art and science and philosophy then have altogether 
failed to provide us as rational beings with intellectual 
satisfaction, because their results are partial, and there- 
fore perishable and changing, while reason demands to 
know things in their wholeiiess, their unity, their 
permanence ; in a word, under their eternal form. It 
is still the contrast, as of old : " They shall wax old as 
doth a garment;" "but Thou art the same, and Thy 
years shall not fail."^ 

If any of you have failed to follow my meaning here, 
you will find the same fact still clearer on looking at 
the emotional side of your natura Do the human 
affections find adequate satisfaction among the things 
of time? The first object presented to them is the 
family and the family life; and what is the common 
history of English families in the present day ? Differ- 
ence of age, idiosyncrasy <rf temperament, diversity of 
pursuit, little by little part one from aoother, and 
resolve the family back again into its component atoms. 

1 Psalm cii. 26, 27. 
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And even where this is not the case, does the most 
ideal family, can it ever, fully satisfy the infinite 
cravings of the human heart ? The experience of every 
one of you will immediately answer "No," or you 
would not be impelled, as you are impelled, to seek for 
further objects of interest in self-chosen friendship and 
self-chosen love. 

But are these in their turn adequate, as long as their 
source is in the region of time ? Look back upon the 
history of your friendships from childhood till now. 
One has been added to another with increasing fever of 
intensity. And each, when first you formed it, promised 
to be infinite and adequate; and yet each has been 
touched with something of sadness in the end. You 
had hoped it would be all in all to you, and discover 
some depth which it cannot reach; and, disappointed 
and disillusioned, you cry to the Eternal in your lone- 
liness, "There is none upon earth that I desire in 
comparison of Thee."^ And hereafter you will find it 
the same in the third great relation of human affection. 
That too will turn out inadequate, if it is founded on 
the things of time. 

There is one other region, as we have seen, in which 
our personality is manifested. It is the region of the 
will. You have all heard of the tears of Alexander, 
weeping for worlds to conquer; but Alexander was 
neither the first nor the last to weep such tears. Con- 
quest, material conquest, is the most obvious mode and 
symbol of the self-assertion of the human wUl; and 
you may read therefore in the history of conquest the 

1 Ps. IxxiiL 24. 
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entire history of the human will, for ever claiming 
nothing less than its own absolute supremacy, and 
never attaining to more than a relative success: "To 
will is present with me . . . but how to perform I know 
not."^ And so the human will, like human thought and 
human affection, is driven home to the Eternal, and 
says, " I will not let thee go."^ 

To whatever region then we turn for evidence the 
answer is the same. No temporal object of thought, no 
temporal object of affection, no temporal object of will 
ever has, or ever can, provide an adequate satisfaction 
for the cravings of our unseen, eternal personality. 
This is not a truth to be received in faith, despite of 
evidence to the contrary. There is no evidence to the 
contrary ; all the evidence points one way. It is a fact, 
a plain, palpable, inevitable fact, as familiar as the ex- 
perience of our every-day lives, if only we would open 
our eyes to see, and our ears to hear it. Eternity exists. 
We are eternal, and our true life also is by consequence 
eternal. 

Brethren, there is an old doctrine, much in vogue 
among modem thinkers, which ascribes the sin and 
sorrow of the world to ignorance, to men not knowing 
what belongs unto their peace. If only you will face 
these facts with honesty, and realize in the quiet of 
thought what are the conditions of your true existence, 
you will find it easier, because more reasonable, to turn 
yourselves and all your faculties to Him in the 
knowledge of Whom standeth your eternal life. In 
His light you will read truly the meaning of the things 

1 Rom. vii. 18. * Gten. xxxii. 26. 
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of time; of temporal knowledge in the light of the 
Eternal Wisdom ; of temporal affection in the light of 
the Eternal Love ; of temporal will in the light of the 
Eternal Power ; of all together, when they are focussed 
in a human personality, in the light of the three 
Eternals Which are one Eternal. And then, instead of 
being dissatisfied with their obvious limitations, you 
will love them the more — the dying nature, and the 
unsatisfying thought, and the inadequate affection, and 
the helpless, heart-broken will — for proclaiming by the 
very fact of their imperfection that they are not that 
Light, but are sent out to bear witness of that Light. 
For that Light is the life of men, the eternal life that 
shall endure, when the angel shall have sworn by Him 
that liveth for ever and ever that time shall be no 
longer. 



(( 



SERMON XXIV. 



life. 



/ am the Ufe,*^ — S. John xiv. i6. 



Life, and the date, and the nature of its origin, and the 
conditions of its maintenance, and the causes of its 
decay, are subjects with which we are daily growin<y 
more and more familiar. Science has traced life back 
into ages where its presence was once undreamed of, 
and down into forms of matter, once called inanimate 
and dead, and on into a future of indefinite, infinite 
progression, and can modify it, and prolong it, and 
almost create it ; and yet Science cannot tell us what life 
is. It is defined for us in a hundred ways, by its causes, 
or its conditions, or its consequences; but causes and 
conditions and consequences after all are not the life, 
any more than a man's parentage and circumstances and 
epitaph are the living human-hearted man. 

There is especial need therefore in the present day, 
that we call to our minds from time to time that other 
aspect of the mystery of life which Science can illu- 
minate, but could never have revealed; and in the 
light of that Book, which we know so well was never 
meant to teach us science, but which does teach us, and 
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was meant to teach us, the philosophy of science, the 
ultimate first principles on which all science must 
depend, consider the Word, the Co -eternal. Personal 
Word of God, as not only the Creator, but the present 
Controller and Sustainer of all possible modes of life. 

We are too apt to isolate the Incarnation from its 
place and context in theology, in history, in nature, and 
by so doing to mutilate our notions of them aU. But, 
rightly viewed, the Incarnation is but the climax, and 
fulfilment, and inevitable consequence of the first act of 
creation ; for, as says a modern theologian, quoting the 
mind of S. Athanasius, " that first act of creation could 
not stand alone ; other acts necessarily followed. Crea- 
tion and conservation must go together. The finite 
could not stand of itself; nay, the finite could not have 
borne the direct action of the infinite upon it, as it 
started into existence under the divine hand, unless by 
the infinite itself it had been fortified to bear its touch ; 
otherwise it would fall back into its original nothing, 
destroyed by the very process of creation. In order 
, then to give effect to His work, He Who was at the 
first instant external to it must without a moment's 
delay enter into it, and give it a supernatural strength 
by His as it were connatural presence," becoming the 
first-born of His own creation. 

It is for this reason that Christian philosophy can 
see more than poetic fiction in the early creeds that 
peopled the world with personalities and powers, full of 
mysterious sympathy and kinship with the joys and 
sorrows of the sons of men — more than a logical 
abstraction in that yearnings wistful Pantheism. tA 
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which men clung amid the miserable dying-days of 
Greece and Bome — more than mere materialism in 
the faith of modem science, discerning in matter the 
promise and potency of all terrestrial life — more even 
than he was aware of in the language of the psalmist : 
'' He maketh the winds His messengers, and the flames 
of fire His ministers;"^ "Fire and hail, snow and 
vapours, wind and storm fulfiUing His Word."^ 

Brethren, I will ask you to trace this presence for 
a moment through the gradual evolution of the world. 

First and lowest, as we call it, in the scale of being, 
there is matter, and matter is alive — with a strange, 
unfathomable life of its own. The life of matter is 
force. Force first gathered it up into systems of sun 
and star ; and force has, through infinite ages, controlled 
and guided its every movement ; from the rush of the 
comets, and the poising of the planets, and the lightning, 
and the earthquake, to the lapse of a river, the flight of 
an insect, the flicker of a sunbeam, the fall of a leaf. 
But force has another aspect. It is not only present in 
the activity of nature, it is present also in her rest. 
And the seeming quiet of the sky, the rock, the lake, 
the woods, the pasture-land, Ls quick, to the eye of 
science, with ceaseless, countless modes of energy; 
while their every component atom is held in place by 
the play of forces. 

Force then, in rest or motion, is literally everywhere. 
It persists; it is irresistible; to all appearance it is 
etemaL And what is force? It is, in its twofold aspect 
of gentleness and terror, of peace in activity and activity 

* Pb. civ. 4. • Ps. czlviii. 8. 
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in peace, the first and simplest phase of the communi- 
cated energy of Him Who is the life. 

There is a grave in an Alpine village of one who 
died upon the Eififelhom, and it is marked with the 
inscription: "It is I, be not afraid."^ Brethren, that is 
the Christian attitude towards the forces of the natural 
world. 

But force, with all its intensity, is only the beginning 
of life. Gradually, imperceptibly, we pass up to the 
trees and the flowers, and find ourselves in the presence 
of a new development of being. The old force, which 
is the life of matter, still underlies and sustains and 
informs it, but clothed upon, enriched, transfigured, glori- 
fied with fresh capacities. It has entered on a higher 
life — the life of expansiveness and growth. Force was 
as impatient of increase as it was of diminution; but 
the new life of the flower and the forest can increase, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth. " The grain of 
mustard-seed, when it is sown in the earth, is less than 
all the seeds that be in the earth : but when it is sown^ 
it groweth up, and shooteth out great branches; so 
that the fowls of the air may lodge under the shadow 
of it"2 

Yes, the fowls of the air are to lodge under the 
shadow of it; for the plant- world in turn issues in a 
life higher than its own — endued with all its forceful- 
ness, its beauty, its expansiveness, but with the new, 
the superadded capability of feeling. Life is now not 
only lived ; it is also loved. 

And yet as the light grows, so does the darkness. As 

1 S. John tL 20« * S. Mark iv. 31. 
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the life of force had its silent intervals, so has the life of 
growth, and the life of sensibility. The same geologic 
record that tells of life, tells of death also ; and death 
is not a solitary episode in life ; it is inwoven into its 
very texture by the perpetual recurrence of night-time, 
and of winter, and of sleep, and of pain. And so if the 
mystery of force was great, the mysteries of growth 
and sensibility, with their attendant shadows, are still 
greater. We cannot draw lines of distinction between 
their respective provinces, or tell at what stage in the 
process each new faculty began to be, or what is the 
real nature of the change we call decay. And even if 
by accurate attention to due conditions we could actually 
produce life from out of inorganic elements, the difficulty 
would only be removed backward : we should still be 
the slaves of our elements, and the mystery would lie 
in them. And analysis, however subtle, must still shrink 
abashed from the old-world questions — 

"Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the peacock? or 
wings and feathers unto the ostrich ?" 

" Hast thou given the horse strength ? hast thou 
clothed his neck with thunder ?" 

" Doth the hawk fly by thy wisdom, and stretch her 
wings toward the south ?" 

"Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, and 
make her nest on high ?"^ 

No, brethren, modem analysis, however much it may 
have widened our vision, has not, cannot bring us one 
step nearer to the secret of the beginnings of life. For 
that we must fall back as ever upon the Word, Who has 

1 Job xxxix. 13-27. 
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Himself declared to us, " I am the life ;"^ and if you 
wonder that He the life should destroy the swine, and 
curse the fig-tree, and accomplish His life-giving purpose 
through the means of a struggle for existence, remember 
that He clothes the lilies, and watches the falling spar- 
row, and pities the cattle that are in sinful Nineveh, 
and be content with His assurance, "It is I; be not 
afraid." 

Once more, as sensibility passes into thought, we 
rise to the life of man, to which all else was but the 
prelude. 

" Man, the consummation of this scheme 
Of being, the completion of this sphere 
Of life, whose attributes had here and there 
Been scattered o'er the visible world before, 
Asking to be combined, dim fragments meant 
To be imited in some wondrous whole, 
Imperfect quaUties throughout creation 
Suggesting some one creature yet to make 
Some point where all those scattered rays should meet 
Convergent in the faculties of man." 

As before, the old lives survive — the lives of force, 
and growth, and feeling, but elevated, consecrated, 
crowned by the light of reason, which transfigures force 
into will, and growth into creativeness, and feeling into 
love. Man is what he is, willing, creating, loving, by 
virtue of his reason; and the life of reason is the 
especial communication of the Word. 

" In Him was life, and that life was the light of men ;"2 
the light in which we see light; the light of reason 
" sealed upon us." And all the life of will in the hero, 

1 S. John xi 25. « S. Johai. 4, 
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and the statesman, and the conqueror — ^lifting up the 
hands which hang down and the feeble knees, undoing 
the heavy burdens, and letting the oppressed go free, 
executing judgment and justice in the earth — and all 
the free creativeness that moulds families, and states, 
and nations, and laws, and sciences, and literature, and 
poetiy, and art — and all the life of love in which, by a 
thousand various channels, the spirit is for ever yearning 
to return to God Who gave it — ^is possible only through 
the sustaining omnipresence of the Word. And if you 
are tempted to see in secular life, or secular study, or 
civilization, or in the secular element which is now 
inwoven with Christianity itself, anything which, evil 
apart, you think intrinsically common or unclean, recall 
to mind that all the life of it is due to the inspiration 
of Him Who, in whatever form appearing, still proclaims 
across the waters, " It is I ; be not afraid." While, on 
the other hand, where evil is present, whether in the 
national or individual life, there is the unutterably 
awful thought, that the powers which He sustains in 
being are perverted and misused against Him. He is 
coming to His own, and His own are receiving Him 
not ; and yet He is the life. 

But the process of development does not end with 
the life of reason. Once more beyond the natural 
towers the supernatural life, in which again the lower 
lives of force, of growth, of sense, of reason, are gathered 
up, transfigured, glorified by personal union with the 
Word made flesh. "I am the life," and "Because I 
live, ye shall live also."^ 

* S. John xiv. 19. 
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And yet, when we speak of the supernatural life, we 
are at once confronted by objections. " Hitherto," men 
say to us, "you have moved in the region of experience 
and observation; but now you are transcending the 
limits of evidence and the bounds of common-sense. 
The very name of the supernatural carries its own 
condemnation with it; for all that is known or ever 
can be known by our present faculties is natural. The 
supernatural is a fiction of the past." 

And yet, brethren, if you sweep away these paltry 
confusions of language you will find there is every 
whit as much, and as conclusive, evidence for the life 
of grace as for the life of nature. First, there is the 
evidence of universal analogy; for every stage in the 
life of nature is supernatural to that below. Chemistry 
is supernatural when compared with the life of me- 
chanism; vegetation is supernatural when compared 
with the life of chemistry ; and animal is supernatural 
to vegetal, and rational to animal life. And if we 
divided these great classes into their various component 
portions we should still find the same order obtaining 
among their parts. The whole analogy of evolution 
therefore is in favour of a supernatural life. And, 
brethren, in saying this I am not playing upon words, 
or using the word supernatural in two opposite or 
different senses ; for those who deny the divine presence 
in the earlier stages of creation, the word "supernatural" 
is practically equivalent to " contranatural." But the 
creed of Christendom has never used it in any so 
irrational a meaning. For the Christian^ recognising 
God at the beginning of the series, regards nature and 
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the supernatural as differing (if on such a matter I may 
use a popular distinction) in degree, but not in kind. 
I repeat therefore that universal analogy is in favour of 
a supernatural life. 

But we have far stronger evidence than that of mere 
analogy in the direct testimony of its possessors; t.e. 
of the only body of men who are qualified by experience 
to give testimony at all in such a matter. For exfperto 
credite is a maxim that has no exceptions. You would 
not ask a mechanician the details of chemistry, nor a 
chemist those of zoology, nor a zoologist those of policy, 
any more than an African traveller questions of American 
geography. Ask the saints, and the virgins, and the 
martyrs, and the holy and humble men of heart, and the 
great multitude whom no man can number that have 
washed their robes and made them white, by what power 
they wrought righteousness, and quenched the violence 
of fire, and out of weakness were made strong, and they 
will teU you, by faith in the power of the supernatural 
life of gi*ace. And if you still want further evidence, 
ask your own hearts what is the meaning of their utter 
inability to find rest, even in the brightest, the most 
glorious possible phases of the merely natural life ; or 
what is the meaning of the secret misery of unrepented 
sin, except that it is a poison to the atmosphere which 
your spirit is gasping to breathe. And so the bitter 
negative witness of your own hearts and minds and 
consciences, conspires with the analogies of nature and 
the testimony of experience, to draw you by a threefold 
cord of cumulative evidence upward and onward to the 
supernatural life of grace. 
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Brethren, of the character and methods of that life it 
is not my object now to speak to you, but simply of the 
fact of it, and its harmony with the rest of nature. For 
before the week is over Lent will be upon us; and 
Lent, not only from its intrinsic character, but even 
from the time of its occurrence, is a shock to the natural 
man. Many of you must have read, in the touching 
biography of Maurice de Guerin, of his going into the 
fields one Friday in April, and " delighting himself with 
the shapes of the clouds and the progress of the spring, 
till he suddenly remembers that it is Good Friday, and 
exclaims in his diary, * My God, what is my soul about 
that it can thus go running after such fugitive delights 
on Good Friday, on this day all filled with Thy death, 
and our redemption V And again, 'Of what, my God, 
are we made, that a little verdure and a few trees should 
be enough to rob us of our tranquillity, and to distract 
us from Thy love ? ' " 

Such language may be a little foreign, but the ex- 
perience is universal, either in a finer or a coarser 
form. There is a strangeness, a collision, a harsh, un- 
qualified antagonism between the buoyancy of youth 
and spring-time, and the thoughts of sin and penitence ; 
growing more and more unbearable as the weeks drag 
wearily on ; the fair earth gathering brightness, and the 
Lenten shadow deepening, as we draw nearer to the 
agony in the garden and the voices from the Cross. 

We are now in the presence of this conflict, and must 
all in our measure feel it, whether with the intention 
of keeping Lent or no. And it is for this reason that 
I have dwelt to-day upon the deep underlying, Nisi:*:^ 
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which animates all phases of the development of Ufa 
For it is a thought that may, if 70a will, be a fimitfnl 
one for all of yoa, whatever be your present attitude 
towards the approach of Lent 

Some of you perhaps have never yet kept, and have no 
intention of keeping. Lent in any sense or d^ree what- 
ever. And your reasons may be various ; but you will 
find that they all involve a tacit or a conscious prefer- 
ence of the life of nature to the life of graca It may 
be simply the life of sense, in one form or another, the 
mere animal joy of living, that attracts you; or it may 
be the life of artistic or literary culture; or it may 
be the life of human sympathy, the enthusiasm of 
humanity; or even the more specious pretext of con- 
tentment with natural religion. But in whatever shape 
it is that you prefer the life of nature, remember that 
you are going backward — ^you are counterworking your 
own development — ^you are perverting, abusing, dese- 
crating the forces of the universe, against the very God 
Who the while sustains them in their being, and is 
their Life — ^you are on a course, of which sooner or 
later the awfully consistent issue will be the calling 
upon the mountains to fall upon you, and upon the 
hills to cover you — only to find yourselves flying from 
the sword and taking refuge in the scabbard, in useless 
appeal from one power to another of the self-same God. 
Those of you, on the other hand, who, in however small 
a measure, are still at least desirous of living the super- 
natural life, remember that there is, there can be, no 
collision between the GtOD of nature and the GtOd of 
graoa And when natural appetites, natural instincts, 
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natural reason, natural affection, are rising in thousand- 
fold temptation against your higher, truer interests, 
take comfort firom the memory that the same great law 
of sacrifice is present everywhere throughout the length 
and breadth of the creation — each being laying down 
its own as the indispensable condition of receiving a 
larger life— and be assured that He Who has thus worked 
hitherto, sustaining, expanding, quickening, developing 
nature, from strength to strength — is but saying, through 
the Lenten voices, " Friend, go up higher." 



Vouchsafe, Lord, to prosper with Thy blessing the 
work of Keble College, and all other works designed 
to promote Thy glory and the good of souls. Grant 
that all who serve Thee there, whether as Teachers 
or Learners, may set Thy holy Will ever before them, 
and do that which is well-pleasing in Thy sight, that 
so both the Church and Commonwealth of this Land 
may be bettered by their studies, and they themselves 
may finally be made partakers of Everlasting Life; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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so as to explain the connection and narrative into one from the creation 

bearing of its contents, and written in downwardst the author thuscondensmr 

a very good tone J with a ^nal chapter Prideaux, Shuchfordf and Russeu, 

on the history ofthe Jews between the and in the most reverential jmanmer 

Old and New Testaments. It will be brMging to his aid the wriHngs ofatt 

found very useful for its purpose. It modem annotators and chronologists, 

does not conj^ne itself to merely chrono-- The book is one that should have a 

logical difficultieStbutcommentsbriefly wide circulation amongst teachers 

upon the religious bearing of the text and students of all denominations.* — 

«&<>.'*— Guardian. ^ Bookseller. 

** A most admirable Companion to ** The handbook before us is so ^fidl 
the Old Testamentt being far the most and satisfactory ^ considering its corn- 
concise yet compute commentary on pass ^ ana sets forth the history of the 
Old Testament history with which we old covetiant with such conscientious 
have met. Here are combined ortho^ minuteness^ that it cannot fail to prove 
doxy and learning, an intelligent and a godsend to candidates^ exantma^ 
at the same time interesting summary tion in the Rudimenta Religionis as 
of the leading facts of the sacred story, well as in the correspondinr school at 
It should be a text-book in every school^ Cambridge. . . . Rnougk has been 
and its value is immensely enhanced said to express our value of this useful 
bv the copious and complete index." — work^ whuh cannot fail to win itswaf 
John Bull. into our schools, colleges, and univer- 

** This will be found a very valuable n'/»ff."— English Churchman. 



The Holy Scriptures ii 

A Key to the Narrative of the Four 

Gospels. By the Rev. John Pilkington Norms, B.D., 
Canon of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Manchester. New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d, Also a 
Cheap Edition, is, 6d, 
Forming a Volume of ** Keys to Christian Knowledge." 

" This is very much the best book of careful study in a short compass^ and 

its hind we have seen. The only fatdt adorning the subject by the tenderness 

is its shortness^ which prevents its going and honesty with which he treats it. 

into the details which would support We hope that this little booh will have 

and illustrate its statements, and a very wide circulation, and that it 

which, in the process of illustrating will be studied; and we can promise 

them, would fix them upon the minds that those who take it up will not 

and memories of its readers. It is, readily put it down a^ain. — Record. 
however, a great improvement upon ** Tkts is a golden little volume, 

anv book of tts kind we know. It bears . . . Its design is exceedingly mo- 

all the marks of being the condensed desi. Canon N orris writes Primarily 

work of a real scholar, and of a divine to help * younger students ' in studying 

too. The bulk of the book is taken up the Gospels. But this unpretending 

with a * Life of Christ,* compiledfrom volume is one which all students may 

the Four Gospels, so as to exhibit its study with advantage. It is an ad- 

steps and stages and salient Points." — mirabU manual for those who take 

Literary Churchman. Bible Classes through the Gospels. 

** This book is no ordinary comPen- Closely sifted in styU^ so that all is 

dium, no tnere * cram-book ;' still less clear ana weighty; full of unostenia- 

is it an ordinary reading-book for tious learning, and pregnant with 

schools; but the schoolmaster, the suggestion; deeply reverent in spirit, 

Sunday-school teacher, and the seeker and altogether Evangelical in spirit ; 

afier a comprehensive knowledge of Canon Norris*s book sup^Ues a real 

jbivine truth will find it worthy of its want, and ought to be welcomed by all 

name. Canon Norris writes simply, earnest and devout students of the 

reverently, without great display of Holy Gospels,** — London Quarterly 

learning, giving the result of much Review. 

A Key to the Narrative of the Acts of 

the Apostles. By the Rev. John Pilkington Norris, B.D., 
Canon of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Manchester. New Edition. Small Svo. 2s, 6d, Also a 
Cheap Edition, is, 6d. 
Forming a Volmne of " Ke3rs to Christian Knowledge." 

"The book is one which we can who wish to grasp the leading features 

heartily recommend,** — Spectator. of the life and work of Chrut, The 

** Few books have ever given us sketch of the Acts of the Apostles is 

more tmmixed pleasure than this,**— done in the same style; there is the 

Literary Churchman. same reverent spirit and quiet en^ 

" This is a sequel to Canon Norriis thusiasm running through it, and the 

' Key to the Gospels,* which was pub- same instinct for seinng the leeuOng 

Ushed two years ago, and which has Points in the narrative,** — Record. , 
become a general favourite with those 

antr at ®x{brt)i attii Candrribge 
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A Devotional Ooimneiitaiy on the 

Gospel Narrative. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. 
8 Vols. CrowD 8vo. ^s. each. Sold separately. 

THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE HOLY GOSPELS. 

Characteristic Differences in the Four Gospels— Our Lord's Manifestations of 
Himself— The Rule of Scriptural Interpretation furnished by our Lord — 
Analogies of the Gospel — Mention of Angels in the Gospels — Places of our 
Lord's Abode and Ministry — Our Lord's mode of dealing with His 
Apostles— Conclusion. 

A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 

Our Lord's Nativity — Our Lord's Ministry (second year) — Our Lord's Ministry 
(third year)— The Holy Week— Our Lord's Passion— Our Lord's Resur- 
rection. 

OUR LORD'S NATIVITY. 
The Birth at Bethlehem— The Baptism in Jordan — ^The First Passover. 

OUR LORD'S MINISTRY (Second Year). 
The Second Passover—Christ with the Twelve— The Twelve sent forth. 

OUR LORiyS MINISTR Y (Third Year). 

Teaching in Ckdilee — ^Teaching at Jerusalem— Last Journey from Galilee to 
Jerusalem. 

THE HOLY WEEK. 

The Approach to Jerusalem — ^The Teaching in the Temple — ^The Discourse on 
the Mount of Olives — ^The Last Supper. 

OUR LORD'S PASSION. 

The Hour of Darkness— The Aeony— The Apprehension— The Condemnation — 
The i Day of Sorrow?— The Hall of Judgment— The Crucifixion— The 
Sepulture. 

OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION. 



The Day of D^ — The Grave Visited — Christ appearing— The going t( 
Emmaus— The Forty Days— The Apostles assembled— The Lake i] 



to 

_ . - in 

Galilee— The Mount^n in Galilee— The Retium from Galilee. 



(f 



There is not a better companion to Scripture from the writinn of the 

he fou$id for the seeisoH than the beau- early Fathers^ it is only what every 

ttful * Devotional Commentary on the student knows must be true to say, that 

Go^l Narrative.* by the Rev. Isaac it extracts a whole wealth of meaning' 

Williams. A rich mine for devotional from each sentence^ each apparently 

and theological study. "—-GuAXDiKV. faint allusion, each word in the text,** 

"So in^nite are the depths and so — Church Rkvibw. 

innumerable the beauties ^ Scripture, "Stands absolutely alone tn our 

and mare particularly of the Gospels, English literature; there is, we should 

that there is some difficulty in de- say, no chance of its beinr superseded 

scrying the manifola excellences of by a»^ better book of its kind; a$td its 

William^ exquisite Commentary. De- mertts are of the very highest order. ** 

riving its profound appreciation of —Literary Churchman. 



nBatorloo Place, i^0nl(0n 



The Holy Scriptures 13 

WILLIAMS' DEVOTIONAL COMMENT ARY-^Votttinmcf. 

' * TAis is, in the truest sense of the *'It would be difficult to select a more 

word, a * Devotional Commentary* on useful ^sent, at a small cost, than 

the Gospel narrative f opening out every- this series would be to a young man on 

where t as it does^ the spiritual beauties hisfirst entering into Holy Orders, and 

and blessedness of the Divine message; many, no doubt, wiU avail themselves 

but it is something more than this, it of the republication of these useful 

meets difficulties almost by anticipa- volumes for this purpose. There is an 

tion, and throws the light of learning abundance of sermon material to be 

over some of the very darkest passages drawn from any one of them** — 

in the New Testament ^'-^^OQX,, Church Times. 



Female Characters of Holy Scripture. 

A Series of Sennons. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, 
B.D., fonnerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

CONTENTS. 

Eve— Sarah— Lot's Wife — Rebekah— Leah and Rachel — Miriam— Rahab — De- 
borah—Ruth-Hannah—The Witch of Endor— Bathsheba— Rizpah— The 
Queen of Sheba— The Widow of Zarephath— Jezebel — The Shunammite 
—Esther — Elizabeth— Anna— The Woman of Samaria— Joanna— The 
Woman with the Issue of Blood— The Woman of Canaan — Martha — Mary 
—Salome— The Wife of Pilate— Dorcas— The Blessed Virgin. 



The Characters of the Old Testament. 

A Series of Sermons. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 

formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. 

Crown Svo. 5^. 

CONTENTS. 

Adam— Abel and Cain— Noah— Abraham— Lot— Jacob and Esau— Joseph- 
Moses — Aaron— Pharaoh— Korah, Dathan, and Abiram — Balaam— 
Joshua — Samson — Samuel — Saul— David — Solomon — Elijah — Ahab — 
Elisha — Hezekiah — Josiah —Jeremiah — Ezekiel —Daniel —Jod— Job- 
Isaiah— The Antichrist. 



The Apocalypse. With Notes and Re- 
flections. By the Rev Isaac Williams, B.D.^ formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; New Edition. Crown 
Svo. 5 J. 
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Beginning of the Book of Grenesis, 

with Notes and Reflections. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, 
B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity Coll<^e, Oxford. Small 
8vo. 7/. 6d. 

Ecclesiastes for English Eeaders. The 

Book called by the Jews Koheleth. Newly translated, with 
Introduction, Analysis, and Notes. By the Rev. W. H. B. 
Proby, M.A., formerly Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. 4X. 6</. 

The Ten Canticles of the Old Testa- 

ment Canon, namely, the Songs of Moses (First and Second), 
Deborah, Hannah, Isaiah (First, Second, and Third), Hezekiah, 
Jonah, and Habakkuk. Newly translated, with Notes and 
Remarks on their Drift and Use. By the Rev. W. H. B. 
Proby, M.A., formerly Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. 5J. 

Genesis. With Notes. By the Rev. G. V. 

Garland, M.A., late Vicar of Aslacton, Norfolk. [The 
' Hebrew Text, with Literal Translation.] Parts I. to XXX. 
8vo. In paper cover, 6d, each. 

Devotional Oommentaiy on the Gospel 

according to St. Matthew. Translated from the French of 
QUESNEL. Crown 8vo. *js, 6d, 

The Acts of the Deacons; being a 

Commentaiy, Critical and Practical, upon the Notices of St. 
Stephen and St Philip the Evangelist, contained in the Acts 
of the Apostles. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Small 8vo. dr. 

tIZSatnloQ place, SLonlion 
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The Mystery of Christ : being an Exa- 
mination of the Doctrine contained in the First Three Chapters 
of the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians. By 
George Staunton Barrow, M.A., Vicar of Stowmarket 
Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

A Key to the EJiowledge and Use of 

the Holy Bible. By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., 
F.S. A., Editor of the "Dictionary of Theology," &c. &c. New 
Edition. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d, Also a Cheap Edition, is. 6d, 
Forming a Volume of " Keys to Christian Knowledge." 

** Another of Mr. Blunfs useful etnd New Tetiament Lastly, there is a 

workmanlihe compilations, which will serviceable oMendix o/ peculiar Bible 

be most acceptable as a household book, words and their meanvtgs.** — Litbr- 

or in schools and colleges. It is a capi- ary Churchman. 

ted book too for schoolmasters and pupil ** We have much pleasure in recom- 

teachers. Its subject is arranged mending a capital handbook by the 

under the heads of—I. The Literary learned Editor of * The Annotated 

History of the Bible. II. Old Testa- Book of Common Prayer.J "—Chvuch 

ment Writers and Writings. III. Times. 

New Testament ditto. IV. Revela- ** Merits commendation, for the lucid 

tion and Inspiration. V. Objects of and orderly arraignment in which it 

the Bible. VI. Interpretation of ditto, presents a considerable amount of valu- 

VII. The Bible a guide to Faith, able and interesting matter?* — Rb- 

VIII. The Apocrypha. IX. The cord. 
Apocryphal Books associated tuith the 

The Insph^tion of Holy Scripture, its 

Nature and Proof. Eight Discourses preached before the 
University of Dublin, By William Lee, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Dublin. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 15J. 

On the Inspiration of the Bible. Five 

Lectures delivered at Westminster Abbey. By Chr. Words- 
worth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. Eighth Edition. Small 
8vo. I J. dd.y or in paper cover, u. 

Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek 

Testament. By the Rev. William Webster, M.A., late 
Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge. 8vo. 9^. 

anti at ®xfottf atib ffanAtftrse 
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Bible Readings for Family Prayer. 

By the Rev. W. H. Ridley, M. A., Rector of Hambleden. 
Crown 8vo. 
Old Testament — Genesis and Exodus. 2s. 
The Four Gospels, 3^. 6d, 

St. Matthew and St. Mark. 2s. 
St Luke and St. John. 2s. 
The Acts of the Apostles, 2s, 

A Oomplete Concordance to the Old 

and the New Testament ; or, a Dictionary, and Alphabetical 
Index to the Bible, in two Parts. To which is added, a Con- 
cordance to the Apoaypha. By Alexander Cruden, 
M. A. With a Life of the Author, by Alexander Chalmers, 
F.S. A., and a Portrait. Fourteenth Edition. Demy 4to. 21s. 



QSatctloo Pace, 3Lontuni 



3. Detiotional mom. 

Library of Spiritnal Works for English 

. Catholics. 

Elegantly printed with red borders, on extra superfine toned 
paper. Small 8vo. 5^. each. 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. In 4 Books. By 
Thomas A. Kempis. A New Translation. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR : Thoughts in Verse for the 
Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. 

THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT ; together with the Supple- 
ment and the Path of Paradise. By Laurence Scu- 
POLi. A New Translation. 

THE DEVOUT LIFE. By Saint Francis of Sales, 
Bishop and Prince of Geneva. A New Translation. 

TAe Volumes can also be had in the following extra bindings : — 

S, u, 

Morocco, stiff or limp . . . . . . . . 90 

Morocco, thick bevelled sides. Old Style . . xa o 

Morocco, limp, with flap edges . . . . . . zx 6 

Morocco, best, stiff or limp . . . . . . x6 o 

Morocco, best, thick bevelled sides, Old Style . . 19 6 

Russia, limp .. .. .. .. .. xi 6 

Russia, limp, with flap edges . . . . . . 136 

Most of the volumes in the above styles may be had illustrated with a beautiful 
selection of Photographs from Fra Angelico, 4^. 6d. extra. 

Cheap Editions, ^2mo, cloth limpy 6d, each, or cloth extra, red 

edges, is. each. 



Of the Imitation of Christ. 
The Spiritual Combat. 
The Christian Year. 



The Hidden Life of the Soul. 
Spiritual Letters of Saint Francis 
of Sales. 



[Other Volumes are in preparation.] 
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The Ohild Samuel. A Practical and 

Devotional Commentary on the Birth and Childhood of the 
Prophet Samuel, as recorded in I Sam. i, ii. 1-27, ill. De- 
signed as a Help to Meditation on the Holy Scriptures for 
Children and Young Persons. By Edward Meyrick Goul- 
BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Small 8vo. Ss, 

The Gospel of the Childhood : a Practi- 
cal and Devotional Commentary on the Single Incident of our 
Blessed Lord's Childhood (St Luke ii. 41 to the end) ; designed 
as a Help to Meditation on the Holy Scriptures, for Children 
and Young; Persons. By Edward Meyrick Goulbu&n, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Square i6mo. 5^. 

Thoughts on Personal Eeligion ; being 

a Treatise on the Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, 
Devotion and Practice. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. Small 8vo. 6s,6d» 
Also a Cheap Edition, 3^. 6d, Presentation Edition, elegantly 
printed on Toned Paper. Two vols. Small 8vo. los, 6d. 



The Pursuit of Holiness : a Sequel to 

** Thoughts on Personal Religion," intended to carry the 
Reader somewhat farther onward in the Spiritual Life, By 
Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
Small 8vo. 5^. Also a Cheap Edition, y. 6d, 

Short Devotional Forms, for Morn- 
ing, Night, and Midnight, and for the Third, Sixth, Ninth 
Hours and^Eventide of each Day of the Week. Arranged to 
meet the Exigencies of a Busy Life. By Edward Meyrick 
Goulburn, D.D. Fourth Edition. 32mo. is, 6d. 

QSatetloo )piace, i^onbon 
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The Star of Ohildhood : a First Book of 

Prayers and Instruction for Children. Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of Clewer, 
Berks. With Illustrations reduced from Engravings by Fra 
Angelico. Third Edition. Royal i6mo. 2j. 6d. 

The Way of Life : a Book of Prayers and 

Instruction for the Young at School, with a Preparation for 
Confirmation. Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. 
T.T. Carter, M.A. Second Edition. Imperial 32mo. is, 6d, 

The Path of Holiness : a First Book of 

Prayers, with the Service of the Holy Communion, for the 
Young. Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. 
Carter, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown i6mo. is, 6d.\ 
cloth limp, IX. 

The Treasury of Devotion : a Manual of 

Prayers for General and Daily Use. Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. New Edition, in 
Large Type. Crown 8vo. 5^. ; in morocco limp, loj. 6d. 

A Smaller Edition. Imperial 32mo. 2s, 6d, ; limp cloth, 
2s,, or bound with the Book of Common Prayer, y. 6d, 

The Guide to Heaven : a Book of Prayers 

for every Want. (For the Working Classes.) Compiled by 
a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. New 
Edition. Imperial 32mo. is, 6d, ; cloth limp, is. 

An Edition in Large Type. Crown 8vo. is, 6d,; cloth 
limp, IS, 

Meditations on the Life and Mysteries 

of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. From the French. 
By the Compiler of " The Treasury of Devotion." Edited by 
the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. — The Hidden Life of Our Lord. 3/. 6d. 
Vol II.— The Public Life of Our Lord. 2 Parts. 5j. each. 
Vol. III.— The Suffering life and the Glorified Life of Our 
Lord. 3J. 6d, 
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Prayers and Meditations for the Holy 

Communion. By Josephine Fletcher. With a Preface by 
C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and BristoL 
With rubrics and borders in red. New Edition. Royal 32mo. 
2s, 6d. 

An Edition without the red rubrics. 32mo. is, 

** Devout^ beauty is the special char- objects of faiths such as is not always 

acier of this new manual^ and it ought to be founds but which characterises 

to be a favourite. Rarely has it hap- this manual in an eminent degree.^ — 

Pened to us to meet with so remarkable Church Review. 

a combination qf thorough Practical- ** Among the supply of Eucharistic 

ness with that almost poetic warmth Manuals, one deserves fecial tttten- 

which is the highest JJoruer of genuine tion and commendation. * Prayers and 

^^rv^/uMt."— Literary Churchman. Meditations* merits the Bishop of 

The Bishop recommends it to the Gloucester' s epithets of *wartH, devout, 

newly confirmed, to the tender-hearted and fresh, * And it ts thoroughly Eng- 

and the devout, as having been com- lish Church besides" — Guardian. 

piled by a youthful person, and as '* We are by no nteans surprised that 

being marked by a peculiar * fresh- Bishop Ellicott should have been so 

ness* Having looked through the much struck with this little toork, on 

volume, we have pleasure in second- accidentally seeing it in manuscript, 

in^ the recommendations of the good as to urge its publication, and to ^e- 

Btshop. We know of no more suitable face it with his commendation. The 

manual for the newly confirmed, and devotion which it breathes is truly fer- 

nothing more likely to engage the vent, and the language attractive, and 

empathies of youthful hearts. There as proceeding from a young person the 

IS a union of the deepest spirit of devo- work is altogether not a little st9'ik- 

tion, a rich expression ofexf>erimental ing.** — Record. 
life, with a due recognition of the 

Words to Take with Us. A Manual of 

Daily and Occasional Prayers, for Private and Common Use. 
With Plain Instructions and Counsels on Prayer. By W. E. 
ScuDAMORE, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, and formerly 
Fellow of S. John's College, Cambridge. New Edition, 
revised. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d, 



♦« 



One of the best manuals of daily Per collects for each day of the week, 

and occasional prayer we have seen, as well as those for the several seasons 

At once orthodox and practical, qf the Christian year, have been most 

iu^iciently personal, and vet not per- judiciously selected. The cotnpiler 

plexingly minute in its details, tt is moreover, while recognizing the full 

calculated to be of inestimable value benefits to be derived from the Book of 

in many a household.'*— J ohk Bull. Common Prayer, has not feared to 

" We are again pleased to see an old draw largely from the equally invalu- 

friend on the editorial table, in a third able writings of ancient Catholicity,** 

edition of Mr. Scudamor^s wel^known —Church Review. 
Manual of Prayers. The special pro- 
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The Hour of Prayer ; being a Manual of 

Devotion for the Use of Families and Schools. With a Preface 
by the Rev. W. E. Scudamore, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, 
and formerly Fellow of S. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 3J. 6d. 

The Words of the Son of God, taken 

from the Four Gospels, and arranged for Daily Meditation 
throughout the Year. By Eleanor Plumptre. Crown 8vo. 
7j. (>d. 

Family Prayers. Compiled from various 

Sources (chiefly from Bishop Hamilton's Manual), and arranged 
on the Liturgical Principle. By Edward Meyrick Goul- 
BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. Large type. 
Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, Cheap Edition. i6mo. is. 

Manual of Family Devotions, arranged 

from the Book of Common Prayer. By the Hon. Augustus 
DuNCOMBE, D.D., Dean of York. Printed in red and 
black. Small 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

Household Prayer, from Ancient and 

Authorized Sources : with Morning and Evening Readings for 
a Month. By the Rev. P. G. Medd, M.A., Rector of North 
Cemey, Gloucestershire, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Rochester. Small 8vo. 41. 6d. 

A Book of Family Prayer. Compiled 

by Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., F.R.S., late Dean of 
Chichester. Eighth Edition, with Rubrics in Red. i8mo. 2s. 

Aids to Prayer ; or. Thoughts on the 

Practice of Devotion. With Forms of Prayer for Private Use. 
By Daniel Moore, M. A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Second Edition. 
Square 32mo. 2s, 6d, 
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Self-BenunciatioiL From die French. 

With an Introdttction by tlie Rcr. T. T. Caktem, lf.A., 
Rector of Cltrntr^ Bcriu. Crown Sto. 6f . 

Also a. Cheap Edition. Small 8to. 3(; 6^1 

** fits ejuasmefy diffUnU t0 rtoie m p^rtitu t/wkick it nrnm^ frr Ar fiw*t 
critieUe, m deimt, m h^k 0f ikU tiwu we igUeve, 



khui, amdytt Us mh^wt^mg Mmr i/s, its .... Htma tie samimMemea tf 
fracfUnliutSf its uarddng t^^ aense nek m heek ms tkU fer tkete vake, tm. 

keoMij, teOf make mm wuk te de seime- v ourit^ te rndsmnce » tke tMritmml 

iking mere tkam ammemmee its fiMicm- ^fe. HtmJrtde efdevent sema Hvimg 

Hen Tke ttyie is etrnxMently in tke wmi d k mm. ieem etsce mr m g edmmd 

clear, free /retm redmidamce mnd fr»- kelped bf suck b eoks ms Dr. Nemi^s 

iSCrr'/y.*— LiTPtAKT Chc«chka». 'Senmens preaeked im. m. ReUgiems 

** Fern save Rekupems and tkete Heuse* Fer tuck tke freaemt meek 

iroMfi^t tHte itHmuMate contact witk teiU he femnd affreprimie, wk O e fer 

tkemare,inallfrobaHlity,aafmaiMted Religieus t kemwei oet it wiil he i nvml t^ 

witk the Frenck treatise efCnilleri, a ahle."- Chukch Tucbs. 

Spiritual Guidance. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. T. T. Cartes, M.A., Rector of Qewcr, 
Berks. Crown 8to. dr. 

Extract fsom Prepack. 

(" The tpecial object of the vohime is to supply practical advice in matters of 
cofMcience, such as ma^ be generally aoplicable. while it offers, as it is hoped, 
much valuable help to Enrectors, it is fuu of suggestions, which may be useful to 
any one in private. It thus fulfils a douUe purpose, which is not, as £u: as I am 
aware, otherwise provided for, at least, not m so full and direct a manner."] 

" At a work intended fer general befetmd mere er lest e^fUceMe to aU 
use. it will be found to contain muck persons amid ike ordinary dtMcuUiet 
valuable help, and may be Mvfliably tmd trialt of life, and a keip ic tke 
studied by any one wkc is desiring to training of tke mind in kahitt of 
make progrett in t^iritital life. Much self -discipline. " — Church Times. 
of the contents of this liitte book will 

The Armouiy of Prayer. A Book of 

Devotion. Compiled by Berdmore Compton, Vicar of All 
Saints^ Margaret Street. i8mo. y. dd. 

The Yirgin's Lamp : Prayers and Devout 

Exercises for English Sisters. By the Rev. J. M. Neale, 
D.D., late Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted. 
Small 8vo. 3^. td, 

nSaUtloo Place, i^onbon 
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Voices of Oomfort. Edited by the Rev. 

Thomas Vincent Fosbery, M.A., sometime Vicar of St 
Giles's, Reading. Third Edition. Small 8vo. *js, 6d. 

[This Volume, of prose and poetry, original and selected, aims at revealing the 
fountodns of hope and joy which underlie the griefs and sorrows of life. 

It is so divided as to sdSford readings for a month. The key-note of each day 
is given by the title prefixed to it, such as : * The Power of the Cross of Christ, 
Day 6. Conflicts of the Soul, Day 17. The Communion of Saints, Day 20. 
The Comforter, Day 22. The Light^of Hope, Day 25. The Coming of Christ, 
Day 28.' Each day begins with passages of Holy Scripture. These are fol- 
lowed by articles in prose, which are succeeded by one or more short prayeis. 
After these are Poems or passages of poetry, and then very brief extracts in 
prose or verse close the section. The book is meant to meet, not merely cases of 
bereavement or physical suffering, but ' to minister specially to^ the hidden 
troubles of the heart, as they are silently weaving their dark threads into the web 
of the seemingly brightest life.'] 

Hymns and Poems for the Sick and 

Suffering. In connexion with the Service for the Visitation of 

the Sick. Selected from various Authors. Edited by the 

Rev. Thomas Vincent Fosbery, M.A., sometime Vicar of 

St. Giles's, Reading. New Edition. Small 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

[This Volume contains 233 separate pieces ; of which about 90 are by writers 
who lived prior to the eighteenth century ; the rest are modem, and some of 
these original. Amongst the names of the writers (between 70 and 80 in number) 
occur those of Sir T. Beaumont ; Sir T. Brown ; F. Davison ; Elizabeth of 
Bohemia ; P. Fletcher ; G. Herbert ; Dean Hickes ; Bishop Ken ; Norris ; 

2aarles ; Sandys ; Bishop J. Taylor ; Henry Vau^an ; and Sir H. Wotton. 
ad of modem writers : — Mrs. Barrett Browning ; Bishop Wilberforce ; 8. T. 
Coleridge ; Sir R. Grant ; Miss E. Taylor ; W. Wordsworth ; Archbishop Trench ; 
Kev. Messrs. Chandler. Keble, Lyte, Monsell, and Moultrie.] 

The Christian Tear : Thoughts in Verse 

for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. Elegantly 
printed with red borders. i6mo. 2j. 6d. Cheap edition, with- 
out the red borders, cloth limp, ij. ; or in paper cover, 6d, 

Forming a Volume of ** Rivington's Devotional Series." 

Also New Editions, forming Volumes of the " Library of 
Spiritual Works for English Catholics." Small 8vo. 5 J. 
32mo., cloth limp, 6</. ; cloth extra, is. [See page 17.] 

Private Devotions for School-boys ; 

with Rules of Conduct. By William Henry, Third Lord 
Lyttelton. New Edition. 32mo. Cd, 
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Our Work for Christ among His 

Suffering People. A Book for Hospital Nurses. By M. A. 
MoRRELL. Small 8vo. 

From Morning to Evening : a Book for I 

Invalids. From the French of M. TAbbe Henri Perrejrve. 
Translated and adapted by an Associate of the Sisterhood of 
S. John Baptist, Clewer. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5/. 

Consoling Thoughts in Sickness. 

Edited by Henry Bailey, B.D. Small 8vo. is, 6d.; or in 
paper cover, is, 

A Manual for the Sick; with other 

Devotions. By Lancelot Andrewes, D.D., sometime 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. Edited with a Preface by H, P. 
LiDDON, D.D., Canon of St. Paul's. With Portrait. 
Third Edition. Large type. 24mo. 2s, 6d, 

Sickness; its Trials and Blessings. 

Fine Edition. Small 8vo. 3X. 6</. Cheap Edition, ix. 6d, ; 
or in paper cover, is. 

Help and Comfort for the Sick Poor. 

By the same Author. New Edition. Small 8vo. is. 

Prayers for the Sick and Dying. By 

the same Author. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. is, 6d, 

Consolatio; or, Comfort for the 

Afflicted. Edited by the Rev. C. E. Kennaway. With a 
Preface by Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., late Lord Bishop 
of Winchester. New Edition. Small 8vo. 3^.6^. 
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Thomas a Kempis, Of the Imitation 

of Christ. With Red borders. i6mo. 2x. 6d, 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, is, ; or in 

paper cover, 6d, 
Forming a Volume of " Rivington's Devotional Series." 

"A very heauH^l edition. We com- Popery ^ saw so muck of experimental 

mend it to the Clergy as an excellent religion. Thosewho are well grounded 

gift-book for teackers and other in evangelical truth may use it witk 

workers.** — Church Times. ^ profit." — Record. 

** Tkis work is a irecious relic of ** A very cheap and handsome 

mediaval times^ ana will continue to edition.** — Rock. 

be valued by every section of the Chris- '* This new edition is a marvel of 

tian Church.** — Weekly Review. cheapness.** — Church Review. 

** A beautifully printed Pocket edition ** Beautjifully printed, and very 
of this marvellous production ^ of a cheap editions of this long-used hand- 
man, wko, out of the dark mists of book of devotion."* — Literary World. 

Also a New Translation, forming a Volume of the " Library 

of Spiritual Works for English Catholics." Small 8vo. 5^. 

32mo., cloth limp, 6d* ; cloth extra, is, [See page 17.] 

Introduction to the Devout life. 

From the French of Saint Francis of Sales, Bishop and Prince 
of Geneva. A New Translation. With red borders. i6mo, 
2s, 6d, 
Forming a Volume of " Rivington*s Devotional Series." 

"A verv beautiful edition of S. among the very best works of ascetic 

Francis de Sale^ * Devout Life:* a theology. — ^Union Review. 

prettier little edition for binding, type, ** We should be curious to know by 

and paper, of a very great book is not how many different hands *The De- 

often **«»."— Church Review. voutLife' ojS. Francis de Sales had 

** The translation is a good one, and been translated into English. At any 

the volume is beautifully got up. It rate, its po^larity is so great that 

would serve adtnirahly as a gift book Messrs. Ktvington have just issued 

to tliose who are able to appreciate so atiother transition of it. The style 

spiritual a writer as St. Francis.** — is good, and the volume is of a most 

Church Times. convenient size.'* — John Bull, 

** It has been the food and hope of " This volume will be highly valued, 

countless souls ever since its first ap- The * Introduction to the Devout Life* 

pearance two centuries and a half ago, is preceded by a sketch of the life of 

and it still ranks with ScupoU^s *Com- the author, and a dedicatory prayer 

battimentoSpirituale,* andArvisenefs of the author is also given.** — Fublic 

* Memorials Vita Sacerdotalis,* as Opinion. 

Also a New Translation, forming a Volume of the "Library 
of Spiritual Works for English Catholics." Small 8vo. 5^. 
[See page 17.] 
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The English Poems of Gleorge Herbert, 

together with his Collection of Proverbs, entitled Jacula 
Prudentum. With red borders. i6ma 2s. 6d, 



Forming a Volume of " Rivington's Devotional Series. 
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This heauH/ul UttU volume wiU ** A very beauttful edUion of iJu 

he fnmd s^ctally convenient a* a quaint old English bard. All lovers 

foeleei manual The * Macula Pru- of the * Holy* Herbert will be graU- 

dentum* or Proverbs, deserve to be ful to Messrs. Rivington for the care 

more widely Known than they are at and pains they have bestowed in s^^ly- 

present. In many copies t^ George ing them with this and withal con- 

Herberts writings these auaint say- venient copy of poems so well known 

ings have been unfortunately omitted** and so deservedly prized.** — London 

—Rock. Quarterly Review. 

** George Herbert is too much a house- **A very tasteful little book, and 

hold name to require any introduction. wiU doubtless be acceptable to many" 

It will be suMctent to say that Messrs. — Record. 

Riviftgton have published a most com^ ** We commend this little book hear^ 

fact and convenient edition of the tily to our traders. It contains Her- 

Poems and proverbs of this illustrious berfs English Poems and the * yacula 

English divine"— Ehgush Church- Prudentum* in a very neat volume, 

MAN. which' does much credit to the puB- 

** An exceedingly pretfy edition, the Ushers; it wiU, we hope, meet with 

most attractive form we have yet seen extensive circulation as a choice gift- 

ffvm this delightful author, as a gift- book at a moderate price.** — Christiak 

^i^."— Union Rbvisw. Observer. 



A Short and Plain Instruction for the 

better Understanding of the Lord's Supper ; to which is annexed 
the Office of the Holy Communion, with proper Helps and 
Directions. By the Right Rev. Thomas Wilson, D.D., 
sometime Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. Complete Edition, 
in large type, with rubrics and borders in red. i6mo. 2J. 6</. 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, u. ; or in 
paper cover, (id. 
Forming a Volume of " Rivington's Devotional Series." 

" The Messrs. Rivtngton have pub- elegance in which this work is got nfi. 

Usheda new and unabridged edition of — Press and St. James' Chronicle. 

that deservedly popular work. Bishop **A departed A uthor being dead yet 

Wilson on the Lords Supper. The speaketh in a way which will never he 

editionis here presented in three forms, out of date; Bishop Wilson on the 

suited to the various members of the Lord*s Supper, published by Messrs, 

household.** — Public Opinion. Riving^on, in bindings to suit all 

• " We cannot withhold the expression tastes and pockets,** — Church Rb- 

of our admiration of the style and view. 
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The Eiile and Exercises of Holy liv- 
ing. By the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. With red borders. 
i6mo. 2s, 6ci, 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, is. 
Forming a Volume of " Rivington's Devotional Series." 

The Rule and Exercises of Holy 

Dying. By the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. With red borders. 
i6mo. 2s» 6d, 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, is. 

The * Holy Living ' and the * Holy Dying ' may be had 
bound together in one Volume, $s, 5 or without the red 
borders, 2s, 6d, 

Forming a Volume of " Rivington's Devotional Series." 

'* The publishers have done good ** These manuals ofpietjf. written 

service by the production of these by the Pen of the most beautiful writer 

beautiful editions of works, which and the most impressive divine of the 

will never lose their Preciousness to EnglishChurch^neednocommenaaiion 

devout Christian spirits. We have only fro>H us. They are known to the 

to testify to the ^ood taste. Judgment, world, read in all lands, and trans- 

andcare shown tn these editions. They lated, we have heard, into fifty differ- 

are extremely beautiful in i^ography ent languages. For two centuries they 

and in the general getting up,** — have ^d the faith of thousands upon 

English Indbpbndbnt. thousands of souls, now we trust ha^^y 

" IVe ought not to conclude our with their God, and per/taps medttat- 

notice of recent devotional books, with- ing in Heaven with pratitude on 

out mentioning to ourreaderst/ie above their celestial truths, kindled in their 

new, elegant, and cheap reprint, which souls by a writer who was little short cf 

we trust will never be out of date or beinginspired.** — Rock. 

out of favour in the EwrUsh branch ** These little volumes will be aP- 

of the Catholic ChurchJ^ — Litbrarv Predated as presents of inestimable 

Churchman. wa/w."— Public Opinion. 

A Practical Treatise concerning Evil 

Thoughts: wherein their Nature, Origin, and Effect are 
distinctly considered and explained, with many Useful Rules 
for restraining and suppressing such Thoughts ; suited to the 
various conditions of Life, and the several tempers of Mankind, 
more especially of melancholy Persons. By William 
Chilcot, M.A. New Edition. With red borders. i6mo. 
2s, 6d, 
Forming a Volume of ** Rivington's Devotional Series." 
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The Spirit of S. Francis de Sales, Bishop 

and Prince of Geneva. Translated from the French by the 
Author of "The Life of S. Francis de Sales," "A Dominicao 
Artist," &c., &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 



" S. Francis de Sales, as skotun to 
HS hv the Bishop of Belieyt was clearly 
as aright ana lively a companion as 
many a sinner of witty reputation, 
lie was a student of human nature on 
the highest grounds, but /te used his 
knowled^ for amusement as well as 
edification. Naturally we learn this 
from one of his male friends rather 
than from his female adorers. This 
friend is Jean-Pierre Camus. Bishop 
ofBelley, author, we are tola, of two 
Hundred books — one only however still 
known to fame, the Spirit ofS. Frcmcis 
de Sales, which has fairly earned him 
the title of the ecclesiastical Boswell." 
— Saturday Rbvibw. 



"An admirable translation of 
Bishop Camus^ well-knoum collection of 
that good man's sayings and opinums. 
. . . . Among the b^t Jkusages im 
the book are those on chanty, on con- 
troversy (at p. 404), on true devotion 
as exemplified in a right fulfilling of 
our own vocation, and upon hearing 
the Word of God; the condemnation 
at page 41 of those who are always 
finding fault with preachers is almost 
identical with George Herberfs stanzas 
on the same subject. As a whole, we 
can itnagine no more delightful com- 
panion than * The spirit cfS. Francis 
de Sales,* nor, we may add, a more 
useful one.**— VvoFix's Magazine. 



The Hidden life of the Soul. By the 

Author of "A Dominican Artist," "Lifeof Bossuet,"&c., &c. 

New Edition. Small Svo. 2x. 6d, 

Also a Cheap Edition, forming a Volume of the "Library 
of Spiritual Works for English Catholics. " 32mo. Cloth limp, 
6d, ; cloth extra, is, [See page 17.] 

**// well deserves the character 
given it of bein^ * earnest and sober,* 
and not * sensational.*** — Guardian. 

" From the French of Jean Nicolas 
Grou, a ^ious Priest, whose works 
teach resignation to the Divine will. 
He loved, we are told, to inculcate 
simplicity, freedom from all affecta- 
tion and unreality, the patience and 
humility which are too surely grounded 
in self knowledge to be surprued at a 
fall, but witheuso allied to confidence 
in God as to make recovery easy and 
sure. This is the spirit of the volume 



which is intended to furnish etdvice to 
those who would cultivate a quiet, 
meek, and childlike spirit.** — Public 
Opinion. 

" There is a wonderful chartn about 
these readings — so cahn, so true, so 
thoroug^y Christian. We do not 
know where they would come amiss. 
As materials for a consecutive series 
of meditations for the faithful at a 
series of early celebrations they would 
be excellent, or for private reading 
during Advent or Lent." — ^Lxtbrasy 
Churchman. 



The Light of the Conscience. By 

the Author of "The Hidden Life of the Soul," &c. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of 
Clewer, Berks. Crown Svo. 5^. 
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Ancient Hymns. From the Roman 

Breviary. For Domestic Use every Morning and Evening ol 
the Week, and on the Holy Days of the Church. To which 
are added, Original Hymns, principally of Commemoration and 
Thanksgiving for Christ's Holy Ordinances. By Richard 
Mant, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, 
New Edition. Small 8vo. $s, 

'* Real poetry wedded to words tJuit While we have no hesitation in 
breathe the purest and the sweetest awarding the paint to the latter^ the 
spirit of Christian devotion. The former are an evidence of the earliest 
translations front the old Latin Hynt- germs of that yearning of the devout 
nalare close and faiihful renderings.** mind for something^ better than Tate 
— Standard. emd Brady ^ and which is now so richly 

** As a Hymn writer Bishop Mant supplied. —Chxj-rch Times. 
deservedly occupies a prominent place '* This valuable manual will be of 
in the esteem, of Churchmen^ and we great assistance to all compilers of 
doubt not that many will be the readers Hymn Books. The translations are 
who will welcome this new edition of graceful^ clear ^ and forcible, and the 
his trattslations and original composi- original hymns deserve the highest 
tions." — English Churchman. praise. ^ Bishop Mant has cat^ht the 

** A new edition of Bishop Manfs very spirit of true Psalmody ^ his metre 
* Ancient Hymns from the Roman flows musically , and there is a tune- 
Breviary ' forms a handsome little ful ring in his verses which especially 
volume^andit is interesting to compare adapts tltem for congregatumal sing- 
some of these translations with the ingr — Rock. 
more modem ones of our own day. 

The Mysteries of Monnt Oalvaiy. 

Translated from the Latin of Antonio de Guevara. Edited by 
the Rev. Orby Shipley, M. A. Square crown 8vo. y, 6d, 

Counsels on Holiness of life. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish of "The Sinner's Guide" by Luis de 
Granada, Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M. A. Square 
crown 8vo. 5j. 

Preparation for Death. Translated from 

the Italian of Alfonso, Bishop of S. Agatha. Edited by the 
Rev. Orwy Shipley, M. A. Square crown 8vo. 5x. 

Examination of Oonscience upon Special 

Subjects. Translated and abridged from the French of Tron- 
son. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Square 
crown 8vo. ^s. 
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Vita et Doctrina Jesu Ohristi; or, 

Meditations on the Life of our Lord. By Avancini. In the 
Original Latin. Adapted to the use of the Church of England 
by a Clergyman. Imperial 32mo. 2s, 6d, 

Faith and Life : Readings for the greater 

Holy Days, and the Sundays from Advent to Trinity. Com- 
piled from Ancient Writers. By William Bright, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. Small 
8vo. 5 J. 

Christian Watchfahiess, in the Pros- 
pect of Sickness, Mourning, and^ Death. By John James, 
D.D., sometime Canon of Peterborough. New Edition. 
i2mo. 3x. 

Spiritual life. By John James, D.D., 

sometime Canon of Peterborough. i2mo. 5j. 



Morning lS"otes of Praise. A Series of 

Meditations upon the Morning Psalms. Dedicated to the 
Countess of Cottenham. By Lady Charlotte-Maria 
Pepys. New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d, 



Quiet Moments; a Four Weeks' Course 

of Thoughts and Meditations before Evening Prayer and at 
Sunset. By Lady Charlotte-Maria Pepys. New Edi- 
tion. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d» 
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A Oompanion to the Lord's Supper. 

By the Plain Man's Friend. Fifth Edition. i8mo. &/. 

A Manual of Deviotion, chiefly for the 

use of Schoolboys. By the Rev. William Baker, D.D., 
Head Master of Merchant Taylors' School. With Preface by 
J. R. Woodford, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely. Crown i6mo. 
2s, 6d, 

The Good Shepherd ; or, Meditations 

for the Clergy upon the Example and Teaching of Christ. 
By the Rev. W. E. Heygate, M.A., Rector of Brighstone. 
New Edition, Revised. Small 8vo. 3j. 

CONTENTS. 

Thoughts on Meditation— Devotions Preparatory to Ordination— Early Life — 
Temptation — Fasting — Prayer — Divine Scripture — Retirement — Frequent 
Communion — Faith — Hope — Love — Preaching — Catechiang— Pnvate 
Explanation — Intercession — Bringing Christians to Holy Communion — 
Preparation of those about to Communicate— Jesus absolving Sinners — 
Jesus celebrating the Eucharist— Care of Children— Care of the Sick and 
Afflicted— The Healing of Schism— Treatment of the Worldly— Treatment 
of Penitents— Care of God's House— Fear and Fearlessness of Offence — 
Bearing Reproach — Bearing Praise — Seeking out Sinnere — Sorrow over 
Sinners — Consoling the Sorrowful — Rebuke — Silence — Disappointment — 
Compassion — Refusing those who suppose Godliness to be Gain — Peace- 
giving — Poverty— Opportunities of Speech — ^With Christ or Without — 
Watchfulness— In what to Glory— The Salt which has lost its Savour 
— Hard Cases— Weariness — Falling Back — Consideration for Others — 
Love of Pre-eminence — ^The Cross my Strength — ^The Will of God — ^The 
Fruit of Humiliation — The Praise of the World the Condemnation of God 
— Jesus rejoicing — ^Work while it is Day — Meeting again — ^The Reward. 
Further Prayers suitable to the Clergy — Prayer for the Flock — ^A Geneiral 
Prayer — Cele\^ration of the Holy Eucharist — Preaching — Visitation. 

Twenty-one Prayers, composed from the 

Psalms, for the Sick and Afflicted. With Hints on the Visita- 
tion of the Sick. By the Rev. James Slade, M.A., Vicar of 
Bolton. Seventh Edition. i2mo. y, 6d, 
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The Book of Cliiirch Law. Being an 

Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and 
Laity of the Church of England. By the Rev. John Heney 
Blunt, M.A., F.S.A. Revised by Walter G. F. Philli- 
MORE, D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Lincoln. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 7^ , 6d, 

CONTENTS. 

BOOK I.— Thb Church and its Laws.-— The Constitutional Status of tlie 
Church of England— The Law of the Church of England— The Administra- 
tion of Church Law. 

BOOK II.— Thb Ministrations of the Church. — Holy Baptism — Confirma- 
tion—The Holy Communion — Divine Service in General— Holy Matrimony 
—The Churchmg of Women— The Visitation of the Sick— The Practice of 
Confession— The Burial of the Dead. 

BOOK III.— The Parochial Clergy.— Holy Orders— Licensed Curates— The 
Cure of Souls. 

BOOK IV.— Parochial Lay Officers.— Churchwardens— Church Trustees— 
Parish Clerks, Sextons and Beadles — ^Vestries. 

BOOK V. — Churches and Churchyards.— The Acquisition of Churches and 
Churchyards as Ecclesiastical Property — Churches and Ecclesiastical Persons 
— Churches and Secular Persons. 

BOOK VI. — ^The Endowments of the Parochial Clergy.— Incomes — 
Parsonage Houses — ^The Sequestration of Benefices. 

APPENDIX.— The Canons of 1603 and 1865- The Church Discipline Act of 1840 
— ^The Benefices Resignation Act of 1871 — ^The Ecclesiastical Dilapidations 
Act of 1871 — The Sequestration Act of 1871 — Tl^ Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act of 1874 — Index. 

** JVe have tested this work on various stand on every clergyman* s shelves 

points of a crucial characterf and have ready for use when any legal matter 

found it very accurate and full in its arises about which its possessor is in 

information. It embodies the results doubt. . . . Jtis to be hoped thai 

of the most recent Acts of the Legis' the authorities at our Theological 

lature on the clerical profession and Colleges sufficiently recognize the value 

tJie rights of the Z(w/y."— Standard. of a little legal knowledge on the part 

** Already in our leading columns of the clergy to recommend this book to 
we have directed attention to Messrs. tJteir students. I t would serve adtnir' 
Blunt tmdPhillimore's* Book of Church ably as the text-book for a set of lee- 
Law* as an excellent manual for tures.** — ChurcH Times. 
ordinary use. It is a book which should 
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Twenty-One Tears in St. George's 

Mission. By C. F. Lowder, M.A., Vicar of S. Peter's, 
London Docks. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Directorinm Pastorale. The Principles 

and Practice of Pastoral Work in the Church of England. By 
the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M. A., F.S. A., Editor of ** The 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer," &c., &c. Third Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. 'js, 6d. 

** This is the third edition of a work chial clergy is proved hy the acceptance 

which has become deservedly popular it has already received at their hands, 

as the best extant exposition of the and no faithful parish priest, who is 

principles and^actice of the pastoral workhig in real earnest for the exten- 

work in the Church of England, Its sion of spiritual instruction amongst 

hints and suggestions are based on all classes of his ^ock, will rise from 

practical experience, and it is further the perused of its Pages without having 

recommended by tne maforify of our obtained some vahuible hints as to the 

Bishops at the ordination of priests and best mode of bringing homeour CkurcKs 

deacons.** — Standard. system to the hearts of his peopU"'-^ 

" Its practical usefulness to the paro- National Church. 

Ars Pastoria. By Frank Parnell, M.A., 

Rector of Oxtead, near Godstone. Second Edition. Small 
8vo. 2J. 



Instructions for the Use of Candidates 

for Holy Orders, and of the Parochial Clergy ; with Acts of 
Parliament relating to the same, and Forms proposed to be 
used. By Christopher Hodgson, M.A., Secretary to the 
Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty. Ninth Edition. 8vo. 
ids, 

Post-Mediaeval Preachers: Some Ac- 
count of the most Celebrated Preachers of the 15th, i6th, and 
17th Centuries ; with Outlines of their Sermons, and Specimens 
of their style. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A, Post 
8vo. 7j. 
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Jlowers and Festivals; or, Directions 

for the Floral Decoration of Churches. By W. A Barrett, 
Mus. Bacy Oxon., of St Paul's CathedraL With Coloured 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Square i6mo. 5^. 

The Chorister's Guide. By W. A. Bar- 

RETT, Mus. Bac., Oxon, of St. Paul's CathedraL Second 
Edition. Crown 8yo. 2s, 6d, 

"... One of the most useful books admirable conciseness, and an eauaU^ 

of instructions for ckaristers-—andy we observable completeness, all that u 

may add, choral singers generally — necessary a chorister should be tastght 

that^ has ever emanated from the out of a book, and a great deal calcu- 

musical ^ess, . . . Mr, Barretfs lated to have a value as bearing mh- 

teaching is not optly conveyed to his directly upon his actued ^ractict in 

readers with the consciousness of being singing" — Musical Standard. 

master of his subject, but he employs We can highly recommend the 

words terse and clear, so that his Present able manual^ — Educationai. 

meaning may be promptly caught by Times. 

the neophyte, , . ."— -Athbnaum. ** A very useful manual, not only fior 

** A nicely graduated, clear, and choristers, or rather those who may 

excellent introduction to the duties of aim at becoming choristers, but for 

a chorister." — Standard. others, who wisn to enter upon the 

** It uems clear and precise enough study of music"— Rock. 

to serve its end, " — ^£x aminbr. * * The work will be found of singular 

** A useful manual for giving boys utility by those wJio have to instruct 

such a practical and technical know- choirs." — Church Times. 

ledge of music as shall enable them to ** A most grateful contribution to 

sing both with confidence and preci- the agencies for improving our Ser' 

sion."— Church Herald. vices. It is characterised by all that 

** In this little volume we have a clearness in combination with concise- 

fnanual long called for by the require- ness ofsfyle which has made * Flowers 

ments of church music. In a series of and Festivals ' so universally ad- 

thirty'two lessons it gives, tvith an mired." — ^Toronto Herald. 

Church Organs: their Position and Con- 
struction. With an Appendix containing some Account of the 
Mediaeval Organ Case still existing at Old Radnor, South 
Wales. By Frederick Heathcote Sutton, M.A., Vicar 
of llieddingworth. With Illustrations. Folio, dr. 6d, 

iN'otes on Church Organs : their Position 

and' the Materials used in their Constmction. By C K. K, 
Bishop. With Illustrations. Small 4to. 6s. 
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Stones of the Temple ; or, Lesspns 

from thQ Fstbric and Furniture of the Church. By Wai^ter 

FiEi^D, M. A. , F. S, A. , V;car of Godmersham. With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition* Crown 8vo. p, 6d. 

" Any one who wishes /or sift^le tn^ ** Mr, FiehPs chapters on brasses, 

/ormation on the subjects of Church' chancel screens, crosses, encaustic tiles, 

architecture and furniture, cannot do mural paintings, porches and pave- 

better than consuU * Stones of the ments, are agreeably written, attd 

Temple.* Mr. Field ntodestfy dis- People with a turn for Ritualism will 

claims aky intention of supplanting no doubt find them edifying. The 

the existing regular treatises^ but hts illustrations of Church-architecture 

book shows an amount of research, and and Church ornaments are very at' 

a knowledge of what he is talking tractive.'*— Pall Mall Gazbttb. 

about, which make it practically use- ** * Stones of the Temple ' is a grave 

ful as well as pleasant. The woodcuts book, the result o/ antiquarian, er 

are numerous, and some of them very rather ecclesiologual, tastes and of 

Pretty." — Graphic devotional feelings. We can recom* 

*'A very charming book, by the Rev. mend it to young people of both sexes, 

Walter Field, who was for years and it will not disappoint the most 

Secretary of one of the leading Church learned among them. . . . Mr. 

Societies. Mr. Field has a loving re- Field has brought together, from well' 

verence for the beauty of the domus known authorities^ a considerable mass 

mansionalis Dei, as the old law books of archaological information, which 

called the Parish Church. .... will interest the readers he especially 

Thoroi^hly sound in Church feeling, addresses." — ^Athen-«um. 

Mr. Fteld has chosen the medium of a " Very appropriate as a Christmas 

tale to embody real incidents illustra' Present, is an elegant and instructive 

tive of the various poriions of his sub- book. . . . A full and clear account of 

jeci. There is no attempt at elabora- the meaning and history of the several 

tion of the narrative, whifh, indeed, parts of the fabric and of the furniture 

is rather a string of anecdotes than a of the Church It is tllustrated with 

story, but each chapter brings home to a number of carefully drawn pictures, 

the mind its own lesson, Mtd each is sometimes of entire churches, sotneiimes 

illustrated with some very interesting of remarkable monuments,windows, or 

engravings. . . . The work will wall paintings. We may add that the 

P^fPerly command a hearty reception style of the commentary, whichiscastin 

from. Churchmen. The footnotes are theformofadialoguebetweenaparson 

occasionally most valuable, and are and some of his Parishioners, and hangs 

always pertinent, and the text is sure together ly a slight thread of story, is 

to be Popular with young folks for quiet ami sensible, and free from exag' 

Sunday reading."~~STAVtr>ARr>. geration or intolerance.**— Ovakdiav, 



A Handy Book on the Ecclesiastical 

Dilapidations Act, 1871. With the Amendment Act, 1872. 
By Edward G. Bruton, F.R.I.B.A., Diocesan Surveyor, 
Oxford. With Analytical Index and Precedent Forms. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. $s, 

mmmm^m ■ ■■ w i ■ .^ ■ ■— ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ - — --■ i ,■■ ,■■■■■■■ i -- ■ . ... , . — ■■»_^ 
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The Ohurch Builder : a Quarterly Journal 

of Church Extension in England and Wales. Published in 
connexion with "The Incorporated Church Building Society." 
14 Annual Volumes. With Illustrations. Crown Syo. is, 6d, 

New Series. Enlarged. Volume for 1876. y. 

Priest and Parish. By the Rev. Harry 

Jones, M.A., Rector of St. Geoige's-in-the-East, London. 
Square crown 8vo. dr. 6d, 

list of Charities, General and Diocesan, 

for the Relief of the Clergy, their Widows and Families. New 
Edition. Small 8vo. 3^. 
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The Holy Catholic Church ; its Divine 

Ideal, Ministry, and Institutions. A short Treatise. With a 
Catechism on each Chapter, forming a Course of Methodical 
Instruction on the subject. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6s, 6d, 

CONTENTS. 

What the Church is, and when and how it was founded-^-Duty of the Church 
towards those who hold to the Apostles' doctrine, in separation from the 
Apostles' fellowship — ^The Unity of the Church, and its Disruption — ^The 
Survey of £on's towers, bulwarks, and palaces — The Institution of the 
Ministry, and its relation to the Church— The Holy Eucharist at its suc- 
cessive stages— On the powers of the Church in Council — ^The Church 
presenting, exhibiting, and defending the Truth — ^The Church guiding into 
and illustrating the Truth — On the Prayer- Book as a Commentary on the 
Bible — Index. 

** Dr. Gaulbum has con/erred a great "Must ^rove highly useful, uot 

icon OH the Church of England oy the only to young j^erumst but to the 

treatise before us, which vmdicaies her vety large class, both Churchmen and 

claim as a branch of the Catholic Dissenters, who are gainfully ignorant 

Church OH the aUegiqnce of her chtl- of what the Catholic Church reaUy is, 

dren, setting forth as he does, with attd of the peculiar and^xed character 

singular precision and power, the of her institutions.^ — Rock. 
grounds of her tiile-deeds, and the ** The catechetical questions and 

Christian character of her doctrine and answers at the end of each chapter will 

discipline, "— Standard. be useful both for teachers and learners, 

" ais present book would have been and the side-notes at the head of the 

used for an educational book even if he Pisragraphs are very handy*'— ^2uvrch 

had not inznted men to make that use Times. 

of it by appending a catechism to each *' It contains a great deal of tnstruc 

particular chapter, and thus founding live matter, especially in the catechisms 

a course of methodical instruction upon — or, as they might be called, dialogttes 

his text. We have not yet come across — and is instinct with a spirit at once 

any better book /or giving to Dissenters temperate and uncompromising. It is 

or to such inquirers as holdfast to Holy a good book for all who wish to under- 

Scripture. It is, we need scarcely say, stand, neither blindly asserting it nor 

steeped in Scripturalness, and full of being half ashamed of it, the position 

bright and st^ggestive interpretations of of a loyal member of the English 

particular texts***— ^uglish Chuhch- C>i«^^— Guardian. 

MAN. 
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Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 

Theology. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. John 
Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the "Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer/' &c., &c. Second Edition, Im« 
perial 8vo. 42s, ; or in half-morocco, 52^. 6d, 

" TaJiseH as a whoU iht articles are of rketaricalincrustaHan. Of course^ 

the work of poetised writers, and ti is not meant tkai all theu remarks 

well-infomtea and solid theolopa$is, apply in their full extent to every 

.... We know no book oftts sime article. In a great Dictionary there 

and hulkwhich supplies the in/ormation are compositions, as in a ^eat honse 

here given at aU; Jar less which there are vessels, of various kinds, 

suppaes it in an arrangement so aC' Some of these at a future day may he 

ceuible, with a completenes of infer- replaced by others more substanHaiin 

motion so thorough, tmdwith an ability tneir build, more proportionate in their 

in the treatment of Profound subjects outline, and more elaborate in their 

so great. Dr. Hooks most useful vol- detail. But admitting all thiSt the 

ume is a work of high calibre, but it is whole remains a home to which the 

the work of a single mind. We have student will constantly recur, sure to 

here a wider range of thought from a find spacious chambers, substantial 

greater variety of sides. We have furniture, and {which is most impor- 

here also the work of men who evidently tant) no stinted light. " — Church Kb- 

know what they write about, and are VIBW. 

somewhat more profound {to ^tiy the " Within the sphere it has matked 

least) than the writers of the current out for itself, no equally useful book 

Dictionaries ttfSects and Heresies** — of reference exists in English for the 

GUAKDIAN. elucidation of theological problems. 

" Thus it will be obvious that it , . , Entries which display^ much 

takes a very much witter range than care, research, and judgment in com- 

any undertaking of the same kind in pilation, and which wiU make the task 

our language ; and that to those of our of the Parish priest who is broughtface 

clergy who have not the fortune to to face with any of the practical ques- 

spend in books, and would not have tions which they involve far easier than 

the leisure to use them if they possessed has been hitherto. The very fact that 

them, it will be the most serviceable the utterances are here and tMre some- 

omd reliable substitute for a large Ub- what more guarded and hesitating 

rary we can think of And in many than quite accords with our judgment, 

cases, while keeping strictly within its is a gain in so far as it protects the 

province as a Dictionary, it contrives work from the charge of inculcating 

to be marvellously suggestive of thought extreme views, and will thus secure 

andreflections,which a serious-minded its admission in many places where 

man wiU take with him and ponder moderation is accounted the crowning 

aver for his^own elaboration and future grace. * — Church Times. 
use. We trust most sincerely that the **It will be found of admirable ser- 

book may be largely used. For apre- vice to all students of theology, as 

senttoaClertymanonhisordination,or advancing and maintaining the 

fromaParisnumertohispastor,itwould Church* s views on all subjects as 

be most afprepriate. It may indeed be fall within the range tf fair argument 

called * a box of tools for a working and inquiry. It is not often that a 

clergyman.*** — LitbraryChurchman. work of so comprehensive and so pro- 

**Seldom has an English work of found a nature is marked to the very 

equal magnitude been so permeated end by so many signs of wide and care- 

with Catholic instincts, emd at the ful research, sound criticism, andtvell- 

same time seldom has a work on theo- founded and welhexpressed b^itfi**'^ 

logy been kept so free from the drift Standard. 

— ^■— — ^■^— ■^^■^P^^w ■ —— ^» I ^M— f^^— — I ■^■■1 ■■■ ^.w ■[■■■III ^— — i^ia^Pi^— ^w^w^— — ^^^.^^ 
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Bictionaiy of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesias* 

tical Parties and Schools of Religious Thought. By Various 
Writers. Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., 
F.S.A., Editor of the *' Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology," the "Annotated Book of Common Prayer,'* &c., 
&c. ^ Imperial 8vo. 3dr. ; or in half-morocco, 48^. 

" Titken as a whole^ we doubt not ** A whole Ubrary is condensed into 

that tJu Dictionary will Prove a useful this admirable volume. All authorities 

work 0/ reference : and it may claim are named, and an invaluable index 

to nve in reasonable compass a mass of is supplied. — Notes and Qubriss. 

infortnation respecting; many religious ** Ive have tested it rigidlvy cmd in 

schools knowledge of which could j^re- almost every instance we have been 

viously only be acquired from^ amid a satined with the account given under 

host of literature. The articles are the name of sectSs heresy^ or ecclesi- 

written with ^eai fairness^ and in astical party.** — ^John Bull. 

many cases display careful scholarly ** After all deductions, it is the fullest 

work.** — ^ATHBNiGUM. and most trustworthy book of the kind 

**A very comprehensive and bold that we possess. The quantity of in/br- 

undertakingy and is certainly execttted mation it presents in a convenient and 

with a student amount of ability accessible form is enormous, and having 

and knowudge to entitle the book to once appeared, it becomes tndispensahu 

rank very high in point of utility ** — to the theological student.** — Church 

Guardian. Timbs. 

** That this is a work of some learn- **It has considerable value as a 

ing and research is a fact which copious work of reference, more espe- 

soon becomes <^vious to the reader.** — ctally since a list of authorities is in 

Spectator. most cases supplied.** — Examiner. 



The Doctrine of the Ohnrch of England, 

as stated in Ecclesiastical Documents set forth by Authority 
of Church and State, in the Reformation Period between 1536 
and 1662. Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., 
F.S. A., Editor of the " Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology," the "Annotated Book of Common Prayer," &c. 
&c. 3vo. 7j. 6d, 

The Orthodox Doctrine of the Church 

of England explained in a Commentary on the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. By the Rev, T, I. Bell. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, M.A., Vicar of Frome- 
Selwood. CroMTi 8vo. *js, 6d. 
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The Principal Ecclesiastical Judg- 
ments delivered in the Court of Arches, 1867- 1875. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Phillimore, D.CL. 8vo. 12s. 

Thirty-two Tears of the Church of 

England, 1842-1875 : The Charges of Archdeacon Sinclair. 
Edited by William Sinclair, M. A., Prebendary of Chichester, 
Rector of Pulborough, late Vicar of S . George's, Leeds. With 
a Preface by Archibald Campbell Tait, D.D., Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and a Historical Introduction by Robert 
Charles Jenkins, M.A., Hon. Canon of Canterbury, Rector 
and Vicar of Lyminge. 8vo. 12s, 6d» 

The Holy Angels : Their Nature and 

Employments, as recorded in the Word of God. Small 8vo. 
dr. 

A Plain Statement of the Evidence of 

Scripture and Tradition on Church Government. By the Rev; 
John Mitchell, M.A. Small 8vo. 2j. 

Prophecies and the Prophetic Spirit 

in the Christian Era : an Historical Essay. By John J. 
Ion. Von Dollinger, D.D., D.CL. Translated, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by the Rev. Alfred 
Plummer, M.A., Master of University College, Durham, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. los, 6d, 

Lectures on the Eennion of the 

Churches. By John J. Ign. Von Dollinger, D.D., D.CL. 
Authorized Translation, with Preface by Henry Nutcombe 
Oxenham, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 5^. 
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Apostolical Succession in the Ohnrch 

of England. By the Rev. Arthur W. Haddan, B.D., late 
Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath. 8vo. 12s, 

" Thormtghfy weU wriiien^ clear We hope thai our extracts will lead 

and forcible in style^ and/air tn tone, our readers to study Mr. Haddan/or 

It cannot but render vahutble service themselves.**— "LiTK^m.in Churchman. 

in placing the claims of the Church in ** This is not only a very aile and 

their true light before the English carefully written treatise upon the doC' 

^t^lic." — Guardian. trine of Apostolical Succession^ but it 

"Among the many standard theo- is also a calm yet noble vindication of 

logical worhs devoted to this important the validity of the Anglican Orders : 

subject Mr, Haddanis will hold a high it well sustains the brilliant reputation 

place. "—Standard. which Mr. Haddan left behind him at 

'* We should be glad to see the volume Oxford^ and it supplements his other 

widely circulatea and generally read. ** profound historical researches in ecclesi- 

— ^JoHN Bull. astical matters. This booh will remain 

" A weighty and valuable treatise, for a long time the classic work upon 

and we hc^ that the study of its sound EneUsh Orders,**— Cnviicii Review. 

and well-^reasoned Pages will do much A very temPeraie, but a very well 

to fix the importance, and the full reasoned bookJ* — ^Westminster Re- 

meaningofthe doctrine in question, in view. 
the minds of Church ^ple, . . 



The Civil Power in its Eelations to the 

Church; considered with Special Reference to the Court of 
Final Ecclesiastical Appeal in England. By the Rev. James 
Wayland Joyce, M.A., Prebendary of Hereford, and 
Examining Cbaplain to the Bishop of Hereford. 8vo. lOf. td. 

Defence of the English Ordinal, with 

some Observations upon Spiritual Jurisdiction and the Power 
of the Keys. By the Rev. W. R. Churton, M.A., Fellow 
of King's College, Cambridge, and Honorary Canon of 
Rochester Cathedral. Svo. 3^. 

The Religion, Discipline, and Eites of 

the Church of England. Written at the Instance of Edward 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. By John Cosin, sometime Bishop 
of Durham. Now first pubUshed in English. By the Rev. 
Frederick Meyrick, M. A. Small Svo. \s, 
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Eight Lectures on the Miracles ; being 

the Bampton Lectures for 1865. By J. B. Mozley, D.D., 
R^us Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 'js, 6d, 

**T%er§u great hngkhuss and beauty are an example , and a vet^ fine one, 

in many of the images in which the of a moiie of theoUa[ical wriitng which 

author condenses the issues of his is characteristic ofthe Church of Eng- 

irguments. And manjy passes are land, and almost pecuMar to it. The 

marhed by tJiat peculiar hinaof elo- distinguishing features, a conUrimUiim 

quence which comes with the force of of intent seriousness with a ulf-re^ 

close and vigorous thinking; passages strained, severe calmness, and of very 

which sUme-Uhe steal through their vigorous and wide-^ranging reasoning 

very temper, and which are instinct on the realitHes of the case. .... 

with a controlled energy, that melts Mr. Motleys book belong to that class 

away all ruggedness ^ of language, of writings of which Butler may be 

There can be no question that, in the taken as the type. It is strong, genuine 

deeper qualities of a scientific theology^ argument about di0icult matters^fairly 

the book is thonmghly worthy of the facing what is di^^cult, fairly trying 

highest reputation which had been to grapple, not with what appears the 

gained by Mr. Mozley's previous writ- gist cmd strong point of a question, but 

ings.** — Contemporary Review. with what really and at bottom is the 

^* Mr. Mozley's Bampton Lectures knotofit."—TiMBS. 



The Happiness of the Blessed con- 
sidered as to the Particulars of their State : their Recognition 
of each other in that State : and its Differences of Degrees. 
To which are added Musings on the Church and her Services. 
By Richard Mant, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down 
and Connor. New Edition. Small 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

"A welcome republication of a trea- **All r^cgnise the authority of thg 

tise once highly valued, and which can command to set the affections on thiftgs 

netmr lose its value. Many of our above, and such works as the one novf 

readers already know the fuiness and befqre us will be found helpful towards 

discrimination with which the author this good end. We are, therefore, sin- 

treats his subject, which must be one of cerely glad that Messrs. Riyington 

the most delightful topics of meditation have brought out a new edition of 

to all whose hearts are where the only Bishop Manfs valuable treatise.** — 

true treasure is, and particularly to Record. 

those who are entering upon the even- ** This beautiful and devotional trea" 

ing of life. "—Church Review. tise, which it is impossible to reeidwtth- 

*' The value of this book needs not to out feeling a more deepened interest in 

be re/erred to, its standard character the eternal blessedness which awaits 

having been for many years past estab- the true servants of our God, coficludes 

lished. The edition in which it te- very appropriately with * Musings on 

appears has evidently been carefully the Church and her Services,* which 

prepared, and will Be the means of we cordially recommend to our readers* 

making it more getierally knotun.** — —Rock. 
Bell's Messenger. 
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Out of the Body. A Scriptural Inquiry. 

By the Rev. Jamss S. Pollock, M.A.y Incumbent of S. 
Alban's, Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction— Scope of the Inquiry— The Presentiment— The Antidpation— The 
Departure— The Life of the Body— The Life of the Spirit— Dream-Life— 
The SiHrit-World— Spirit-Groups— Helping one another— Limits of Com- 
munication — Spiritusu Manifestations. 

" We have read this book with inter- ** This is a curious, thoughtful, and 
est. . . IVe esteem the honesty with interesting little book, in which the 
which it is evidently written, and we author etuUavours to ascertain and tc 
admire the courage which the author define the relations of living men as 
has shown in searching the BibUfor regards their communication with the 
evidences as to the destination of de- spirits of those whom we call dead, as 
Parted spirits, and in accepting such authorised by the words and teaching 
evidences as he has found" — BiR- of Holy Scripture. . . . WiU be 
MiNGHAM Morning Nbws. very welcome to a host of readers on 

** The writer discusses with consider- either side of the disputed ground, emd 
ahle ability, and in a devout and cannot fail to be of lasting interest 
reverent frame qf mind,** — Spiritual and profit to all candid students,**-^ 
Magazine. Standard. 

The Oiigiii and Developinent of Reli- 
gious Belief. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A., Anthor 
of " Curious Myths of the Middle Ages," &c. 

Vol I. MONOTHEISM and POLYTHEISM. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
Vol. jll. CHRISTIANITY. New Edition. Crown 8vo. fo. 

" The ability which Mr. Baring- logy which are certain to makf large 
Gould displays in the treatment of a contributions to the purpose he ha* in 
to^ic which branches out in so many hand. It is a contribution to religious 
directions, and requires such precise thought of very high value" — Guar- 
handling, is apparent. His Pages dian. 

abound with the results of large reeul- ** Mr, Baring-Gould^s work, from 
ing and calm rejection. The man of the importance of its subject and the 
culture, thought, philosophic cast, is lucid force of its expositions, as well as 
mirroredin the entire argument. The from the closeness of argument and 
book is^ sound and healthy in tone, copiousness of illustration with which 
It excites the readet's interest, and its comprehensive views are treated, 
brightens the Path of inquiry opened to is entitled to attentive study, and wiU 
his view. The language, too, is appro- repay the reader by amusement and 
priate, neat, lucid, often happp^, some- instruction.'* — Morning Post. 
times wonderfully terse and vigorous.** ** Our space warns us that we ate 
— Athbn^um. attempting in vain to compress into a 

'* Mr. Baring-Gould has undertaken few columns the contents of four hun- 
a great and ambitious work. And no dred pages of a work which has had 
one^ can deny that he possesses some few equals for brilliancy, learning, 
eminent qualifications for this gf^cat and point in this department oflitera- 
work. He has a wealth of erudition ture. We therefore conclude by re- 
ef the most varied description, espe- commending^ the volume itself to all 
dally in those Particular regions of students of mind and theology,** — 
medieeval legend and Teutonic mytho- Church Times. 
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Our Mother Church : being Simple Talk 

on H^ Topics. Bj Akxe Mkrciks. New Fdirion, 
Small 8to. y. 6d. 

** We have nareljf come acmt m ' Tie PrimiHve Ckttrtk^ 'Primutine 
h0ok deaUng with mm. old ttdtfoct m m Plmees mud Modet of Worsk^* « The 
keiaiikier Md^ms farms may be, more EmrlfEngB*hCkmrth^*Tke. 



original manner, vddle yet thorougkfy Orders; '^Tke Friars,* 'A Reviem ^ 

frueticoL It is intended for and Chnrck History ^ ' The Prayer Book,* 
admirMf adapted to tke nse of (Jomr chapters), 'Symioiism,* 'Church 

girls, rhonmgkly reverent in its ArchUoctmre^ 'IVindoms and Bells,' 

tome, and bearing in every ^age * Chttrch Music; ' Chmrch Work.* Ho 

marks of learnt research, it is yet one can fail to comprehend the beamti' 

easy of comfrekension, and ex^laitu fully simple, devout, and appropriate 

ecclenat tieal tortus vrith the accuracy lat^^uage in which Mrs. Merder erne- 

of a lexicon without the accompanying bodies what she has to say; and for 

dulness. It is to be hoped that the the facts with which she deals she has 

bo<A will attain to the large circular taken good care to have their accuracy 

tion it Justly merits."— J ohk BtTUU assuredP — Standakd. 

^We have never seen a book for ** The plan of this fleasant-lookmg 

girls of its class which commends bo<A is excellent. It ts a kind of Mrs, 

ttself to us more particularly. The Markham on the Church of England^ 

author, who is the wife of an earnest written espedallf for girls, and tnr 

parish priest if the Ai^^Ucan school, shall not be surprised to find it beconu 

near London, calls her work *simpU a faoourite in schools. It is really a 

talk on great subjects; and calls it by conversationalha$tdl>oohtotheEnglish 

a name that describes it almost as CkurcVs history, tloctritu, a$id rUual, 

completely a* vre could do in a longer compiledbya xfery diligent reader from 

notice than we can spare the volume, some of the best modem Anglican 

Here are the headings of the chapters: — sources." — English Churchman. 

A Selection from the Spiritual Letters 

of S. Francis de Sales, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. Trans- 
lated by the Author of "Life of S. Francis de Sales," "A 
Dominican Artist," &c. &c. Crown Syo. 6s, 

"It is a collection of epistolary cor- and a great boon it will be to many, 

respondence of rare interest and excel- The Letters art addressed to people of 

Unce. With those who have read the all sorts: — to men and to women: — 

Life, there cannot but have been a to laity and to ecclesiastics, to people 

thwig desire to know more of so beauti- living in the world, or at court, and 

ful a character.** — Church Herald, to the inmates of Religious Houses, 

"A few months back we had the We hope that with our readers it 

pleasure of welcoming the Life of S. tnay be totally needless to urge such a 

Francis de Sales. Mere is the pro- volume on their notice,** — Literary 

mised sequel: — the * Selection from his Churchman. 
spiritual Letters* then announced: — 

Also a Cheap Edition, forming a Volume of the " Library 
of Spiritual Works for English Catholics." 32mo., cloth limp, 
6d, ; cloth extra, \s. [See page 17,] 

lEHatetloo Place, Emibon 
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Spiritnal Letters of Archbishop F^ne- 

lon. Letters to Men. By the Author of " Life of F^elon," 
''Life of S. Francis de Sales/' &c., &c. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Spiritual Letters of Ai^chbishop Fene- 

lon. Letters to Women. By the Author of "Life of F^c- 
lon," ** Life of S. Francis de Sales," &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 



The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 

of England explained in a Series of Lectures. By the Rev. 
R. W. Jblf, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
sometime Principal of King's College, London. Edited by 
the Rev, J. R. King, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter's-in-the-East, 
Oxford, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. 
8vo. 15^. 

The Intermediate State of the Soul 

between Death and the Resurrection. A Sermon preached at 
the Church of All Saints, Windsor. By Chr, Wordsworth, 
D.D.. Bishop of Lincoln. Second Edition. l8mo. is. 

Union with Eome ; or, Is the Ohnrch 

of Rome the Babylon of the Apocalypse ? By Chr. Words- 
worth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. Eighth Edition, is. 

Dogmatic Faith : an Inquiry mto the 

Relation subsisting between Revelation and Dogma. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1867. By Edward Garbett, 
M. A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. $s, 

„ , ,^^^^ llll-M- — I --I I -I I I I - - - ^ 
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St. John Chiysostoin's litui^gy. Trans- 
lated b]r H. C RoiCANOFP, Author of « Sketdies of the Rites 
and Customs of the Greoo-Russiaii Church," &c Wiih HIus- 
tratioiis. Square crown Sra 4/. 6d, 

Letters from Rome on the Council. 

Bj QunuKUS. Reprinted from the "Allgemdne Zeitung." 
Authorized Translation. Crown 8vo. I2j. 

The Pope and the Council. By Janus. 

Authorized Translation from the German. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Sya Js, 6d. 



OBatecIao l^lace, i.onlioti 



6. ^etmons. 

Some Elements of Eeligion. Lent 

Lectures. By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon 
of St. Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

CONTENTS, 

The Idea of Relisnon— God, the Object of Reli^ion^The Subject of Religion, 
the Soul— The Obstacle to Religion, Sm — Prayer, the Characteristic 
action of Religion — ^The Mediator, the Guarantee of Religious Life. 

The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour 

Jesus Christ. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. 
By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D,, D.C.L., Canon of St 
Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of 
Oxford. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Sermons Preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in 
the University of Oxford. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

CONTENTS, 

God and the Soul — ^The Law of Progress — The Honour of Humanity— The 
Freedom of the Spirit — Immortality — Humility and Action — ^The Conflict 
of Faith with undue Exaltation of Intellect — Lessons of the Holy Manger 
— ^The Divine Victim — The Risen Life — Our Lord's Ascension, the 
Church's Gain — Faith in a Holy Ghost — The Divine Indwelling a motive 
to Holiness. 
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The life of Justification. A Series of 

Lectures delivered in Substance at All Saints', Margaret Street 
By the Rev. George Body, B.A., Rector of Kirkby Misper- 
ton. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d, 

CONTENTS. 

Justification the Want of Humility — Christ our Justification — (Jnion with Christ 
the Condition of Justification — Conversion and Justification — ^The Life of 
Justification — ^The Progress and End of Justification. 

"On the whole we have rarely nut into the current Icmguage of to-day.** 
with a more clear ^ intelligible and per- —Union Rbvibw. 
snasive statement of the truth as re- ** T/ure is real power in these ter- 
gards the important topics on which mons:— power ^ real power, and plenty 
the volume treats. Sermon II. in par- of it. ' , . . There is such a moral 
ticular, will strike every one by its veraciousneu about him, such a pro- 
eloquence and beauty, but we scarcely fouftd and over-mastering belief that 
like to specify it, lest in praising it we Christ has proved a bond-Jtde cure for 
should seem to disparage the other Por- unholiness, and such an itttensity of 
tions of this admirable little work.** — eagerness to lead others to seek and 
Church Times. profit by that means of attaining the 

** These discourses show that their true sanctity which alone can enter 

authof's Position is due to something Heaven — that we wonder not at the 

more and higher than mere fluency, crowds which hang upon his preachingr, 

gesticulaiion, and flexibility of voice, nor at the success of his fervid appeals 

tie appears as having drunk deeply to the human conscience. If any one 

at the fountain of St. Augustine, and doubts our verdict, let him buy 'this 

as understanding how to translate the volume. No one will regret its Per- 

bumiftg words of that m^ghfy genius wfo/."— Litbrary Churchman. 



The Ldfe of Temptation. A Course of 

Lectures deliyered in Substance at St. Peter's, Eaton Square ; 
also at All Saints', Margaret Street. By the Rev. George 
Body, B.A., Rector of Kirkby Misperton. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 4^. 6d, 

CONTENTS. 

llie Leading into Temptation — ^The Rationale of Temptation — ^Why we are 
Tempted — Safety in Temptation— With Jesus in Temptation— The £nd of 
Temptation. 

** Regeneration and conversion seem earnest ^ soul-stirring words, dealing 

here to occupy their proper places in the with the mysteries of Christian ex- 

Christian economy, and the general perience.'''^LoNi>OK Quarterly Re- 

subject of temptation is worked out view. 

with considerable ability."— Church ** A coUeciion ^ sermons, pious. 

Times. earnest, and eloquent,** — English 

** This is another volume of simple^ Churchman. 
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Sermons on the Epistles and Gospels 

for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By the 
Rev, Isaac Williams, B.D., Author of a " Devotional Com- 
mentary on the Gospel Narrative." New Edition. 2 Vols. 
Crown 8vo. 5^. each. Sold separately. 



CONTENTS OF VOL, J. 

The King of Salem— The Scriptures bearing Witness — The Church bearing 
Witness — ^The Spirit bearing Witness— The Adoption of Sons — Love 
strong as Death — ^The Love which passeth iCnowledge — Of j such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven — ^The Spirit of Adoption — The Old and the New 
Man — The Day Star in the Heart — Obedience the best Sacrifice — ^The 
Meekness and Gentleness of Christ — The Faith that overcometh the 
World — Our Refuge in Public Troubles — Light and Safety in Love — 
The Great Manifestation — Perseverance found in Humility — Bringing 
forth Fruit with Patience— The most excellent Gift— The Call to Re- 
pentance — The accepted Time — Perseverance in Prater — ^The Unclean 
Spirit returning— The Penitent refreshed — Our Life in the Knowledge 
of God— The Mind of Christ— The Triumph of the Cross— The Man of 
Sorrows — The Great Sacrifice — The Memorial of the Great Sacrifice — 
The^ FulfiUnent— Buried with Christ— The Power of Christ risen— Walk- 
ing in Newness of Life — Belief in the Resurrection of Christ — ^The Faith 
that overcometh the World — Following the Lamb of God — A little while 
— ^The Giver of all Good — Requisites of effectual Praycr-^Ascending 
with Christ — ^The Days of Expectation — ^They shall wafic with Me in 
White— The Holy Spint and Baptism— Let all Things be done in order. 



CONTENTS OF VOL, II. 

The Door opened in Heaven — Love the mark of God's Children — ^The Gospel a 
Feast of Love — ^The Lost Sheep— Mercy the best preparation for Judg- 
ment — ^The peaceable ordering of the World — Brotherly Love and the Lue 
in Christ— The Bread which God giveth — By their Fruits ye shall know 
them — Looking forward, or Divine Covetousness — ^The Day of Visitation — 
The Prayer of the Penitent — Weakness of Faith — Love the fulfilling of the 
Law— Thankfulness the Life of the Regenerate — My Beloved is Mme and 
I am His— The Knowledge which is Life Eternal— The Sabbath of Christ 
found in Meekness — Chnst is on the Right Hand of God — The Forgive- 
ness of Sins— Love and Joy in the Spirit — ^The Warfare and the Armour of 
Saints — ^The Love of Christians — ^The Earthly and Heavenly Citizenship- 
Mutual Intercessions — Gleanings after Harvest — Bringing unto Christ — 
Slowness in believing — Grace not given in Vain — ^The Refiner's Fire — ^The 
Lost Crown — Faith in the Incarnation — Value of an Inspired Gospel— The 
severe and social Virtues — Go and do thou likewise— Joy at hearing the 
Bridegroom's Voice — ^The Strength of God in Man's Weakness — Hidden 
with Christ in^ God — Do good, hoping for nothing again — The good ex- 
change—War in Heaven — Healing and Peace — The Sacrament of Union — 
They which shall be accounted Worthy. 
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Parochial and Plain Sermons. ] 



Henry Newman, B.D., formerly Vicar of St. Mary's, Oxford. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. Copeland, B.D., Rector of 
Famham, Essex. New Edition. 8 Vols. Crown 8vo. 5^. 
each. Sold separately. 

CONTENTS OF VOL, I. 

Holiness necessary for Future Blessedness- The Immortality of the Soul — 
Knowledge of God's Will without Obedience— Secret Truths — Self-denial 
the Test of Religious Earnestness — ^The Spiritual Mind — Sins of Ignorance 
and Weaknesfr—God's Commandments not grievous — ^The Religious use 
of exalted Feelinj^s — Profession without Practice — Profession without 
Hypocrisy — Profession without Ostentation — Promising without Doing — 
Religious Emotion — Relicnous Faith Rational— The Christian Mysteries — 
The Self-wise Inquirer — Obedience the Remedy for Religious Perplexity 
— Times of Private Prayer — Forms of Private Prayer — liie Resurrection 
of the Body — ^Witnesses of the Resurrection — Christian Reverence — The 
Religion of the Day — Scripture a Record of Human Sorrow — Christian 
Mai^ood. 

CONTENTS OF VOL, II. 

The World's Benetactors— Faith without Sight— The Incarnation— -Martyrdom 
—Love of Relations and Friends— The Mind of Little Children — Cere- 
monies of the Church — ^The Glory of the Christian Church — His Conver- 
sion viewed in Reference to His Office — Secrecy and Suddenness of Divine 
'Visitations— Divine Decrees — ^The Reverence due to Her — Christ, a 

guickening Spirit— Saving Knowledge— Self-contemplation— Religious 
awardice— The Gospel Witnesses— Mysteries in Religion— The Indwell- 
ing Spirit— The Kingdom of the Saints— The Gospel, a Trust committed 
to us— Tolerance of Relijrious Error— Rebuking^ Sin— The Christian 
Ministry— Human Responsibility— Guilelessness— The Danger of Riches — 
The Powers of Natture— The Danger of Accomplishments— Qiristian Zeal 
—Use of Saints' Days. 

CONTENTS OF VOL, III. 

Abraham and Lot— Wilfulness of Israel in reiecting Samuel— Saul— Early years 
of David— Jeroboam — Faith and Obedience — Christian Repentance — 
Contracted Views in Reli^on— A particular Providence as revealed in 
the Gospel — ^Tears of Christ at the Grave of Lazarus — Bodily Suffering — 
Tlie Humiliation of the Eternal Son— Jewish Zeal a Pattern to Christians 
—Submission to Church Authority — Contest between Truth and False- 
hood in the Church— The Church Vbible and Invisible— The Visible 
Church an Encouragement to Faith — ^The Gift of the Spirit — Regenerating 
Baptism— Infiant Baptism— The Daily Service — The Good Part of Mary — 
Religious Worship a Remedy for Excitements— Intercession — The Inter> 
mediate State. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. IV. 

The Strictness of the Law of Christ — Obedience without Love, as instanced in 
the Character of Balaam — Moral Consequences of Single Sins — ^Accept- 
ance of Religious Privileges compulsozy — Reliance on Religious Observ- 
ances — The Individuality of the Soul — Chastisement amid Mercy — Peace 
and Joy amid Chastisement— The State of Grace — ^ITie Visible Church 
for the sake of the Elect — ^The Communion of Saints— The Church a 
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NEWMAN'S PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS— 
Continued. 

Home for the Lonely— The Invisible World— The Greatness and Little- 
ness of Human Life — Moral Effects of Communion with God — Christ 
Hidden from the World— Christ Manifested in Remembrance— The' Gain- 
saying of Korah— The Mysteriousness of our Present Being— The Ventures 
of Faith— Faith and Love— Watching— Keeping Fast and Festival. 

CONTENTS OF VOL V, 

Worshu), a Preparation for Christ's Coming— Reverence, a Belief in God's 
Presence — Unreal Words— Shrinking from Christ's Q>ming— Equanimity- 
Remembrance of past Mercies — ^The Mystery of Godliness — The State of 
Innocence — Christian Sympathy — Righteousness not of us, but in us — The 
Law of the Spirit— The New Works of the Gospel— The State of Salva- 
tion— Tninsgressions and Infirmities — Sins of Infirmity— Sincerity and 
Hypocrisy— The Testimony of Conscience — Man^ called, few chosen — 
Present Blessings — Endurance, the Christian's portion— ^Affliction a School 
of Comfort— The thought of God, the stay of the Soul— Love the one thing 
needful— The Power of the Will. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. VL 

Fasting, a Source of Trial— Life, the Season of Repentance — ^Apostolic Absti- 
nence, a Pattern for Christians — Christ's Privations, a Meditation for 
Christians — Christ the Son of God made Man — ^The Incarnate Son, a 
Sufferer and Sacrifice — The Cross of Christ the Measure of the World — 
Difficulty of realizing Sacred Privileges — ^The Gospel Sign addressed to 
Faith— The SpiritualPresence of Chnst in the Church— The Eucharistic 
Presence — Faith the Title for Justification— Judaism of the present day — 
The Fellowship of the Apostles— Rising with Christ— Warfiure the Condi- 
tion of Victory — ^Waiting for Christ — Subjection of the Reason and Feel- 
ings to the Revealed l^rd— The Gospel Palaces— The Visible Temple ~ 
Offerings for the Sanctuary— The Weapons of Saints— Faith without 
Demonstration— The Mystery of the Holy Trinity— Peace in Believing. 

CONTENTS OF VOL, VII, 

The Lapse of Time — Religion, a Weariness to the Natural Man — ^The World 
our Enemy — ^The Praise of Men — ^Temporal Advantages — ^The Season of 
Epiphany— The Duty of Self-denial— The Yoke of Christ— Moses the 
Type of Christ — ^The Crucifixion — ^Attendance on Holy Communion— 
The Gospel Feast — Love of Religion, a new Nature — Relinon pleasant 
to the Religious — Mental Prayer — Infant Baptism — The Unity of the 
Church — Steadfastness in the Old Paths. 

CONTENTS OF VOL, VIII. 

Reverence in Worship— Divine Calls— The Trial of Saul— The Call of David- 
Curiosity a Temptation to Sin — Miracles no remedy for Unbelief— Josiah, 
a Pattern for the Ignorant — Inward Witness to the Truth of the Gospel — 
JeremiaLn^ a Lesson for the Disappointed — Endurance of the World's Cen- 
sure— Domg Glory to God in Pursuits of the World — Vanity of Human 
Glory— ^Truth hidden when not sought after — Obedience to God the Way 
to Faith in Christ — Sudden Conversions— The Shepherd of our Souls — 
Religious Joy — Ignorance of Evil. 
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Lectures on the Doctrme of Justifica- 
tion. By John Henry Newman, B.D., sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. Sj. 

CONTENTS. 

Futh' considered as the Instrument of ^ Justification — Love considered as the 
Formal Cause of Justification — Primary Sense of the term Justification — 
Secondary Senses of the term Justification — Misuse of the term Just or 
Riffhteous— On the Gift of Righteousness— The Characteristics of the 
Gift of Righteousness — Righteousness viewed as a Gift and as a Qtiality — 
Righteousness the Fruit of our Lord's Resturection — ^The Ofiice of Justify- 
ing: Faith— The Nature of JustiMng Faith— Faith viewed relatively to 
Rites and Works — On preaching the Gospel— Appendix. 

Sermons Bearing upon Subjects of the 

Day. By John Henry NEWMAN,tB.D., sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. W. J. 
CoPELAND, B.D., Rector of Famham, Essex. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5^. 

CONTENTS. 
The Work of the Christian— Saintliness not forfeited by the Penitent — Our 
Iiord's Last Supper and His First — Dangers to the Penitent — ^The Three 
Offices of Chnst— Faith and Experience— Faith and the World— The 
Church and the World — Indulgence in Religious Privileges — Connection 
between Personal and Public Improvement — Christian Nobleness — Joshua, 
a Type of Christ and His Followers — Elisha, a^ Type of Christ and His 
Followers — The Christian Qiurch a continuation of the Jewish— The 
Principle of continuity between the Jewish and Christian Churches — ^The 
Christian Church an Imperial Power— Sanctity the Token of the Ghristian 
Empire — Condition of the Members of the Christian Empire — ^The Apos- 
tolical Chxistian— Wisdom and Innocence — Invisible Presence of Chnst — 
Outward and Inward Notes of the Church— Grounds for Steadfastness in 
our Religious Profession — Elijah the Prophet of the Latter Days — Feast- 
ing in Captivity — The Parting of Friends. 

Mfteen Sermons preached before tlie 

University of Oxford, between A.D. 1826 and 1843. By John 
Henry Newman, B.D., sometime Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

CONTENTS. 

The Philosophical Temper first enjoined by the Gospel— The Influence of Natural 
and Revealed Religion respectively — Evangelical Sanctity the Perfection 
of Natural Virtue— The Usurpations of Reason— Personal Influence, the 
means of Propagating the Truth— Our Justice, as a Principle of Divine 
Governance — Contest between Faith and Light — Human Responsibility, 
as Independent of Circumstances — Wilfulness the Sin of Saul — Faith and 
Reason, contrasted as Habits of Mind — ^The Nature of Faith in Relation 
to Reason — Love the Safeguard of Faith against Superstition — Implicit 
and Explicit Reason — Wisdom, as contrasted with Fahn and with Bigotry 
— ^The Theory of Developments in Religious Doctrine. 
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Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and on various occasions. By J. B. Mozley, 
D.D., R^us Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Third Edition. Crown 8vo. yj. 6d, 

CONTENTS, 

The Roman Council— The Pharisees— Eternal Life— The Reversal of Human 
Judgment— War— Nature— The Work of the Spirit on the Natural Man 
—The Atonement— Our Duty to Equals— The Peaceful Temper— The 
Strength of Wishes— The unspoken Judgment of Mankind— The true test 
of Spiritual Birth— Ascension Day— Gratitude — The Principle of Emula- 
tion—Religion the First Choice— The Influence of Dogmatic Teaching on 
Education. 



" There are sermons in it whichffor " A new gleam of religious genius, 
penetrating insight into the mysteries . . . Keen simpUhity and reality in 
and anomalies of human character, the way of putting things is character- 
its power of holding together strange istic of these sermons t^ Dr. MozUys, 
oppositesy its capacity /or combination, but not less characteristic of them— 
for disguise, and wtconscious transfor- and this is what shows thai the Chris- 
mation, are as wonderful, it may tian faith has in him appealed to a 
eUmost be said as terrible, in their certain original faculty of the kind 
revelations and suggestions as are to which we call 'genius ' — is the instinc- 
be found anywhere. Th^e are four tive sympathy which he seems to have 
sermons, one on the * Pharisees,' one on with the subtler shades of Christ's 
* Eternal Life,' one on the * Reversal teaching, so as to make it suddenly 
of Human judgment,' the fourth on seem new to us, as well €u more won- 
the * Unspoken judgment of Man- derful than w*r."— Spectator. 
kind,' which must almost make an ** The volume possesses intrinsic 
epoch in the thought and history of merits so remarkable as to be almost 
any one who riads them and really unique. . . . There is scarcely a ser- 
takes in what they say. There is in mon in it which does not possess elo- 
them a kind of Shakspearian mixture quence, in a very true sense, of a high 
of subtlety of remark with boldness atid order. But it is the eloquence fwt so 
directness of phrase, and with a grave, much of language as of thought. It 
Pathetic irony, which is not often cha^ is the eloquence of concentration, of 
racteristic of such compositions.** — vigorous grasp, of delicate irony, «/" 
Times. deep but stdfdued pathos, of subtle deli- 

*' These are unusually remarkable cacy of touch, of broad strong sense; 
sermons. They are addressed to edu- it impresses the mind rather than 
cated, reflective, and, in some cases, strikes the ear. We cannot help feel- 
philosophical reciders, and they exhibit, ing, as we read, not only that the 
by turns or in combination, highphilo- Preacher tneans what he says, but that 
sophical power, a piercing appreciation he has taken fains to think out his 
of human motives, vivtd conceptions, meaning, ana has applied to the pro- 
and a great power of clothing those cess the whole energy and resources of 
conceptions in the language qf tren- no common intellect,** — Saturday 
chant aphorism, or lofty, earnest Review. 
poetry." — Guardian. 
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Sermons Preached on Different Occar 

sions. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of 
Norwich. Fourth Edition. Small Svo. 6r. €uL 

CONTENTS. 

Confession^ and the Doctrine of the English Church thereupon — ^The Moral 
Instincts which lead Men to the Confessional — Pure Religion and Unde- 
filed — God Keeping and Breaking Silence — ^The Kingdom that comes not 
Mrith Observation — ^Jacob's Dream— The contagious Influence of Faithfhl 
Prophesying — Final^ Impenitence — Final Impenitence exeiiq>lified — ^Tbe 
Goodness and Severity of God as Manifested m the Atonement — Remedy, 
the only Form of Doing Good — The Search after Wisdom — ^The Grounds 
of True Patriotism— Christ Wielding the Keys of Death and of the World 
unseen — ^The Revelation of the^ Triune God^ and its Diffusion — ^The 
Dispensations — Learning a reauisite for the Ministry of the Present Day 
— Human Instrumentality employed in Man's Salvation — The Stolen Testi- 
mony — ^The Building up of the Family — On Preaching Christ Crucified— 
Have Salt in Yourselves — ^The Last Sunday of i86z. 



Farewell Counsels of a Pastor to his 

Flock, on Topics of the Day. By Edward Meyrick Goul- 
BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Third Edition. Small 8vo. 

CONTENTS. 

Absolution— Ritualism — ^The Doctrine of the Eucharist — ^The Atonement — The 
Stability of an Orthodox Faith— The Stability of Personal Religion— 
On Preaching Christ Crucified — ^The Responsibility of Hearers. 



Warnings of the Holy "Week, &c. Being 

a Course of Parochial Lectures for the Week before Easter 
and the Easter Festivals. By the Rev. W. Adams, M.A., 
Author of "Sacred Allegories," &c. Seventh Edition. 
Small 8vo. 41. 6d, 

CONTENTS, 

The Warning given at Bethany — The Warning of the Day of Excitement — ^The 
Wammg of the Day of Chastisement — The Warning of the Fie Tree — ITie 
Warning of Judas — ^The Warning of Pilate — The Warning ofthe Day of 
Rest — The Signs of Our Lord's Presence— The Remedy for Anxious 
Thoughts — Comfort under Despondency. 
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The Catholic Sacrifice. Sermons Preached 

at All Saints, Margaret Street By the Rev. Berdmore 

CoMPTON, M. A., Vicar of All Saints, Margaret Street Crown 

8vo. 5^. 

CONTENTS. 

The Eucharistic Life— The Sacrifice of Sweet Savour— The Pure Offering— 
The Catholic Oblation— The Sacrificial Feast— The Preparation for the 
Eucharist— The Introductory Office — ^The Canon — Degrees of Apprehen- 
sion—The Fascination of Christ Crucified — ^The Shewbread — Consecra- 
tion of Worship and Work — ^Water, Blood, Wine — ^The Blood of Sminkling 
— ^The Mystenr of Sacraments— The Oblation of Gethsemane — Offertory 
and Tribute Money. 



The Sayings of the Great Forty Days, 

between the Resurrection and Ascension, regarded as the 
Outlines of the Kingdom of God. In Five Discourses. With 
an Examination of Dr. Newman's Theory of Development. 
By Georgb Mobbrly, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Plain Sermons, preached at Brighstone. 

By George Moberly, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. Third 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 5^. 

CONTENTS, 

Except a Man be Bom again--The Lord with the Doctors— The Draw-Net— I 
will lay me down in Peace — ^Ye have not so learned Christ — ^Trinity 
Sunday— My Flesh is Meat indeed— The Com of Wheat dying and multi- 
plied — ^The Seed Cora springing to new Life — I am the Way, the Tmth, 
and the Life— The Ruler of the Sea— Stewards of the Mysteries of God— 
Ephphatha— The Widow of Nain— Josiah's Discovery of the Law— The 
Invisible World : Angels— Prayers, especially Daily Prayers — ^They all with 
one consent began to make excuse — ^Ascension Day — The Comforter— The 
Tokens of the Spirit— Elijah's Waming, Fathers and Children— Thou 
shalt see them no more for ever— Baskets full of Fragments— Harvest— The 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb— The Last Judgment 



Sermons preached at Winchester Col- 
lege. By George Moberly, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. 
2 Vols. Small 8vo. dr. 6d, each. Sold separately. 
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Sermons. By Henry Melvili^ B.D., late 

Canon <^ St. Paal's, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Qneen. 
New Editioii. 2 V<^ Crown 8vo. $s, each, Sold separately. 

CONTENTS OP VOL, 1. 

The flnt Prophecy— Christ the Minisrcr of the Church— The Impossafaifity of 
Creature-Merit— The Hmniliarinn of the Man Christ Jesns— The Doctrine 
of the^ Re sur r cc tioo viewed in connection widi that of tiie Soul's Im- 
mortality — ^The Power of Wickedness and Righteousness to reproduce 
themselves— The Power of Religion to strengthen the Human Intellect — 
The Provision made by God for the Poor— St. Paul, a Tent-Maker— The 
Advantages of a state of Eipectatioo — ^Tiuth as it is in Jesus — The Dif- 
ficulties of Scripture. 

CONTENTS OF VOL II. 

Jacol/s Vison and Vow — ^The continued Agency of the Father and the Son — ^The 
Resurrection of Dry Bones — Protestantism and Popery — Christianity a 
SwOTd — The Death of Moses — The Ascension of Chnst — The Spirit upon 
die Waters— The Prraortion of Grace to Trial— Pleading before the Moun- 
tains — Heaven — God s Way in the Sanctuary. 



** Ev^rv cm wha can remember the if I he lifted uf, wU dram mil men to 

dayt when Canon Mehnll wot ike Me.**'—RxcovD.^ 

freackereftkeday^vnUhegladiosee " Messrt. RivingUn haoe ^ubiithed 

tkeMefour-and-twenty of his sermons so very oppcrtmufy, at a time wAen 

nicely reproduced, Hu Sermons were Clmrchmen are thinking nritk satis- 

all the result of real study and genuine faction of the new blood infused into 

reading, wUhfarmore theology in them the Chapter of St. PauTs, Sermons by 

than tnou of many who make m$tch Henry Mebml, who in his da^ was as 

more profession tf theology, Thereare celebrated as a preacher as ts Canon 

sermons here wMch we can personally Liddonnow, The sermons are not onfy 

remmnberf it has been apleasure tons coitchsd in elegant langiuue,b$et are re- 

to be reminded of them, and we are pUte with matter wmcn the yostnger 

glad to see them breurht before thepre- clergy would do well to study.^—JouH 

sent generation. Ive h^ that the^ Bulu 

may be studied, for th^ deserve it ** Pew preachers have had more ad- 

thotwu^hfy,**—laTBMAXvCnvRcauAS. mirers than the Rev. Henry MekriU^ 

" Tne Sermons of Canon MebfiU, and the new editian of his Semums, 

now republished intwo handy volumes, in two vobtmes, will doubtless find 

need only to be mentioned to be sure of plenty of Purchasers. The Sermums 

a hearty welcome, Sound learning, abound in thought, and the thot^f^hts 

well-weighed words, calm and keen are couched in English which ts at 

logic, and solemn devoutness, mark once elegant in construction and easy 

tne whole series of masterly discourses, to read** — Church Timks. 

which embrace some of the chief doC' .... ** As they are models of 

trines of the Church,and set them forth their Particular style iff oratory, thev 

in clear and Scriptural strength,** — will be valuable helps to young preach- 

Standard. rrr.*'— Union Rrvibw. 

" // would be easy to quote portions " Henrj^Melviirs intellect was large, 

of exceeding beauty and power. It was his imagination brilliant, his ardour 

not, however, the charm of stvle, nor intense, and his style strong, fervid, 

wealth of words, both which Canon and picturesque. Often he seemed to 

Melvilipossessedin so great abundance, glow with the inspiration efaprophet. *' 

tfuit he relied on to win souls; but the —American Quarterly Church Rb- 

power and ipiritofHim JVho said, * I vibw. 
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Sermons on Certain of the Less 

Prominent Facts and References in Sacred Story. By Henry 
Melvill, B.D., late Canon of St. Paul's, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 
5j. each. Sold separately. 

CONTENTS OF VOL, 1. 

The Faith of Joseph on his Death-bed — Angeb as Remembrancers — The Burning 
of the Magical Books — The Parting Hymn — Caesar's Household — ^The 
Sleepless Night— The Well of Bethlehem— The Thirst of Christ—The 
second Delivery of the Lord's Prayer— Peculiarities in the Miracle in the 
Coasts of Decapolis — The Latter Rain — The Lowly £rrand— Nehemiah 
before Artaxerxes — Jabez. 

CONTENTS OF VOL, II. 

The Young Man in the Linen Cloth— The Fire on the Shore— The Finding the 
Guest-Chamber— The Spectre's Sermon a truism — Various Oi>inions — ^The 
Misrepresentations of Eve— Seeking, after Finding — The Bird's Nest— 
Angels our Guardians in trifles — ^The appearance of fsdlure — Simon the 
Cyrenian— The power of the Eye— Pilate's Wife — The Examination of 
Cain. 

" We are glad to see this new edition on numerous passages oj Scripture, 

of what we have always considered to which he must henceforth read with 

Be MelvilTs best sermons^ because in greater intelligence and greater in- 

them we have his best tfuntghts. . . . terest than before J* — Edinburgh 

Many of these sermons are the strong- Courant. 

est arguments yet adducedforintemal ** For skill in develo^ng the 

evidence of the veracity of the Scrip- significance of the * less prominent 

tural narratives *^ — Standard. facts of Holy Scripture* no one could 

** Polished, classical, and winning, compete with the late Canon Melvill, 

these sermons bear the marks of liter- four volumes of whose discourses — 

ary labour, A study of them will aid two of them occupied entirely with his 

the ^ modem preacher to refine and sermons on subjects of this class— are 

PoUsh hts discourses, and to add to the before us. Hispreaching was unique, 

vigour which is now the fashion, the He selected for the ■mostpart texts that 

graces of chastened eloquence ami win- are not frequently treated, and when 

ning rhetoric."— Ekglish Church- he chose those tf a more ordinary char^ 

MAN. acter, he generallv Presented them in a 

* * The sermons of the lamented Mel- newjight, and eltcttedfrom them some 

vill are too well known to require any truth which would not have suggested 

commendation from us. We have here itself to any other preadter. He was 

all the power qfrhetorie, and the grace singularly ingenious in some of his 

and beaufy of style, for which the conceptions, and wonderfully forcible 

author has been distinguished, and and impressive in his mode of develop- 

which have contributed to render him ing and applying them.** — Noncon- 

a model to preachers, and given him pormist. 

a representative position in the history " Thepublishers of these vuell-known, 

of the English pulpit.'*— Wekjclv Rb- almost classic sermons, have conferred 

VIEW. a boon on all lovers of our pulpit liter- 

* Unusually interesting .... ature by this beautiful, portable edition 

No one can read these sermons without of some of the most brilliant andorigi- 

deriving instruction from them, with- nal discourses that have been delivered 

out being compelled to acknowledge to this generation.**— British Quar- 

that new light has been cast for htm tbrly Rbvibw. 
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Selection from the Sermons preached 

during the Latter Years of his Life, in the Parish Church of 
Barnes, and in the Cathedral of St Paul's. By Henry 
Melvill, B.D., late Canon of St. Paul's, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
5x. each. Sold separately. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 

The Parity of the consequences of Adam's Transgression and Christ's Death — 
The Song of Simeon — ^The Days of Old — Omissions of Scripture — ^The 
Madman in Sport — Peace, Peace, when there is no Peace — ^A very lovely 
Song— This is that King Ahaz — Ariel — New Wine and Old Bottles— 
Demas— Michael and the Devil — The Folly of Excessive Labour— St. 
Paul at Philippi — Believing a Lie— The Prodigal Son— TThe Foolishness 
of Preaching — Knowledge and Sorrow — ^The Unjust Steward— The Man 
bom blind. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

Rejoicing as in Spoil — Satan a Copyist — The binding the Tares into 
Bundles — Two walking together— Agreeing with the Adversary — God 
speaking to Moses — Hoping in Mercy — Faith as a Grain of Mustard 
Seed— Mary's Recompense — ^War in Heaven — Glory into Shame — ^The 
Last Judgment — Man like to Vanity— God so Loved the World— Saul — 
And what shall this Man do f— The Sickness and Death of Elisha— Abiding 
in our Callings — Trinity Sunday. 

"The main characteristics of Canon MelvilTs sermons contain forty 

Canon MelvilPs sermons are these — discourses preached by him in his later 

the^ are not polemical i the odium theo- years, and they are prefaced by a short 

logicam is nowhere to be fowtd in them, memoir of one of the worthiest and 

and nowhere is the spirtt of true Chris- most impressive Preeuhers of recent 

tiancharity and love absent from them, times." — Examiner. 

This will widen their usefulness, for ** Many years have now elapsed since 

they will on this account make a ready we first heard Henry Mebnll But 

way amongst all sects and creeds of we can still recall the text, the set^mon, 

professing Christians, Again, these the deep impression made f^on us iy 

sermons are eminently practical and the impeusioned eloquence of the greeU 

devotional in their tone and aim. The preacher. It was our first, ana very 

truths Jure proclaimed fierce the heart profitable experience of what influence 

to its very core, so true ts thepreachet's there resides in the faithful preaching 

aim, so vigorous is the force with which of the Gospel of the Lord ^esus Christ. 

he shoots the convictions of his own For while it was impossible to be in- 

heartinto the hearts of hu hearers," different to the messenger, yet the 

— Standard. message was brourht home by him to 

** There are in the sermons before the heart and to ike conscience. It is 

us all MehfUFs wonted grace of die- pleasant in these, the latest sertmmt 

tion, strength of reasoning, and aptness delivered by Mr, Melvill, to find the 

of illustration. "— Wbbkly R bvibw. sctme faithful utterance, "—Christian 

" Two other volumes of the late Obsbrvbr. 
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Lectures delivered at St. Margaret's, 

Lothbury. By the Rev. Henry Melvill, B.D., late Canon 
of St. Paul's, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

CONTENTS. 

The Return of the Dispossessed Spirit — Honey from the Rock— Easter— llie 
Witness in Oneself— The Apocrypha— A Man a Hiding-place— The 
Hundredfold Recompense— The life more than Meat— Isaiah's Vision — 
St. John the Baptist— Building the Tombs of the Prophets— Manifestation 
of the Sons of God — St. Paul's Determination — ^The Song of Moses and 
the Lamb — ^The Divine Longsuffering — Sowing the Seed— The Great 
Multitude— The Kinsman Redeemer— St. Barnabas— Spiritual Decline. 

" IVe receive with welcome a new interest^ and written in language of 

edition of these well-known and de- indued and chastened eloquence. They 

servedly Popular lectures. The time will be fouttd useful and readable oy 

for crtticistng them has passed, the all sects and creeds.**— Glasgow 

time for retming them will not Pass Herald. 
j'5;ri«<»«yj'/«rp.— Nonconformist. "Canon Melvill was known in his 

" The admirers of the late Canon day as one of the most brilliant pulpit 

Melvill will rejoice to see his well- orators in the English Church, and of 

known Lothbury Lectures republished the many volumes of his sermons that 

in such a handy , cheap, and excellent have appeared, there is not one which 

edition. Canon MelvilPs sermons is more likely to justify the estimate 

are still well worthy of study. They in which he has been held than this, 

are elegant, vet exact; scholarly, yet furnishing as it does abundant proof 

Popular; /uil of searching logic, yet of his wide learning, rare e.vpository 

easy to understand; always earnest power, and exuberant splendour of 

and devout, marked by freshness and language," — Scotsman. 



The Age and the Gospel; Four Ser- 
mons preached before the University of Cambridge, at the 
Hulsean Lecture, 1864. With a Discourse on Final Retribu- 
tion. By Daniel Moore, M. A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Crown 8vo. 

The Christian Character; Six Sermons 

preached in Lent By John Jackson, D.D., Bishop of 
London. Seventh Edition. Small 8vo. 3^. 6d, 
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Sermons on Special Occasions. By 

Daniel Moore, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Crown Svo, 'js, 6d, 

CONTENTS. 

The Words of Christ imperishable — ^The Gospel Welcome— The Conversion of 
St. Paul — The Christian's Mission — Business and Godliness — Soberness 
and^ Watchfuhiess — The Joy of the Disciples at the Resurrecti<m — ^Tlie 
Saviour's Ascension— Jesus in the Midst — ^The Moral Attractions of the 
Cross— The Gospel Workmen— The Work of the Holy Spirit— The Doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity — ^The Law of Moral Recompenses— The Goodness 
of Kins Jfoash — ^The Tenderness of Christ — Christ our Example in Youdi 
— JacoD in Life and in Death— The Spiritual Mind — Britain's Obligations 
to the Gospel — ^The Throne in Mourning — Prayer and Providence — ^The 
Unsearchableness of God. 

The Mystery of the Temptation: a 

Course of Lectures. By the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M.A., 
Sub- Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. Crown Svo. 

CONTENTS, 

The Entrance into the Temptation— The Fast— The Personality of Satan — 
The First Temptation— The Second Temptation— The Third Temptation 
—The End of the Temptotion. 

*' IVf can mention with unmixed htu always been a characteristically 

^aiu a series of lectures on * The Mys- Anglican virtue has not failed in a 

teryofthe Temptation* by Mr. Hutch- preacher like Mr, Hutchings,** — ^Aca- 

ings of Clewer, They are deeply dbmv. 

tMughtfultfullf and well-written^ tna ** Students of Scripture will find in 

style which, from its calmness and * The Mystery of the Temptation ' 

dignity, befits the subject.** — Guar- sound reasoning, the evidences of close 

DIAN. study, and the spirit of reverence and 

" This book is one of the refreshing fervettt faith."— Moruing Post. 

proofs still occasionally met with that ** This is a volume of lectures which 

the traditional culture and refinement will repay serums study. They are 

of the Anglican cler;gy is not quite ex- earnest to the last degree.** — Literary 

hausted, nor its exhaustion implied. Churchman, 

by the endless and vu^r controversies " Very good indeed.** — New York 

that fill the columns of religious news- Church Journal. 
papers. The sober earnestness that 

The Soul in its Probation: Sermons 

Preached at the Church of S. Alban the Martyr, Holbom, 
on the Sundays in Lent, 1873. ^7 ^^^ ^e^* F* ^* Oxenham, 
M.A. Svo. 5 J. 
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The Eeligion of the Christ : its His- 
toric and Literary Development considered as an Evidence of 
its Origin. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1874. By the 
Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A., Minister of St. Philip's, 
R^ent Street, and Professor of Hebrew, King's College, 
London. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 'js, 6d, 

** These lectures are a noble contri' " His Bampton Lectures are ^ha/s 

butionto the evidences of the Christian the most suggestive atid elaborate tif 

faith/' — BritishQuarterlvReview. all his productions^ and wouldo/them- 

** Admirably adopted to meet some of selves win for him a hi^h position as a 

the foremost Ejections which are now writer on Christian evidence.**— Frkr- 

being brought against * the divine au- man. 

thorify of the Holy Scriptures.* We " The preface, inwhich Mr, Leathes 

earnestly recommend our readers to sums up the arguments in his lucid 

buy the booh for themselves.** — Liter- way, which are more elaborately drawn 

KSCi Churchman. out in the Lectures, is one of the finest 

"A volume which ought to take its specimens of clear, candid, temperate 

pUue beside the best standard works on reasoning in modem literature** — 

the evidences of Christianity— a kind New York Independent. 

of literature in which the Church of " With thoughtful minds it will 

EnglMid is peculiarly rich.**— Scots- carry great weight.** — New York 

MAN. Churchman. 

The Witness of the Old Testament to 

Christ. Being the Boyle Lectures for the year 1868. By the 
Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A., Minister of St. Philip's, 
Regent Street, and Professor of Hebrew, King's College, 
London. 8vo. 9^. 

The Witness of St. Paul to Christ. 

Being the Boyle Lectures for 1869. With an Appendix on 
the Credibility of the Acts, in Reply to the Recent Strictures 
of Dr. Davidson. By the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A., 
Minister of St Philip's, Regent Street, and Professor of 
Hebrew, King's College, London. 8vo. lOr. 6d, 

The Witness of St. John to Christ. 

Being the Boyle Lectures for 1870. With an Appendix on 
the Authorship and Integrity of St John's Gospel, and the 
Unity of the Johannine Writings. By the Rev. Stanley 
Leathes, M.A., Minister of St. Philip's, Regent Street, and 
Professor of Hebrew, ICing*s College, London. 8vo. los, 6d. 
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The Permanence of Ohristiamty. Con- 
sidered in Eight Lectures preadhed before the University of 
Oxford, in the year 1872, on the Foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A. By John Richard Turner Eaton, 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Rector of 
Lapworth, Warwickshire. Svo. izr. 



Short Sermons on the Psalms in their 

Order. Preached in a Village Church. By W. J. Stracky, 
M.A., Rector of Oxnead, and Vicar of Buxton, Norfolk, for- 
merly Fellow of Magdalen Collie, Cambridge. Crown 8va 

Vol. I.— Psalms I— XXV. 5J. 
Vol. II.— Psalms XXVI— LI. 51. 



Twelve Addresses at his Visitation 

of the Cathedral and Diocese of Lincoln, in the year 
MDCCCLXxiii. By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of 
Lincoln. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 



The Ohnrch of England and the 

Maccabees; or, The History of the Maccabees considered 
with reference to the Present Condition and Prospects of the 
Church. Two Sermons. By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., 
Bishop of Lincoln. Second Edition. Small 8vo. is. 



The Eeconciliation of Reason and 

Faith. Being Sermons on Faith, Evil, Sin and Suffering, Im- 
mortality, God, Science, Prayer, and other Subjects. By 
Reginald E. Molyneux, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4J. 
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Sermons Preached in the Parish 

Church of Barnes, 1871 to 1876. By Peter Goldsmith 
Medd, M.A., late Rector of Barnes; Senior Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford ; Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Rochester. Crown Svo. 7^. 6d, 

CONTENTS. 

Thankfulness for God's Mercies— Subjection to the Civil Power— Christ's Pro- 
phecy of the End — God's Purjwse of Love in Creation — ^The Introduction 
of Evil into the Creation — Christian Love — Christianity a Religion of Self- 
Denial— The Nature of Sin— The Consequences of Sin (No. x)--The 
Consequences of Sin (No. a)— The Remedy of Sin (No. i)— The Remedy 
of Sin (No. 2)— With Christ in Paradise— The Remedy of Sin (No. 3)— 
The Remedy of Sin (No. 4) — Christ the Resurrection and the Life — ^The 
Hope of the Resurrection — The Three Resurrections — ^The Hope of the 
Christian— The Publican's Prayer— The Conflict of Flesh and Spirit- 
Christian Unity — The Duty of Forgiveness — Present Salvation — ^Thc 
Marks of the Children of God— Against Religious Narrownessy-The 
Necessity of Meditation on Religious Subjects — ^The Need of Effort in the 
Christian Life — Bodily Works of Mercy — ^The Athanasian C^reed — Con- 
scious Religion — The Comfort of the Christian Faith — Appendix. 



Sermons Preached in a Country Vil- 
lage. By the Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A., late Rector of 
Lyndon. Post Svo. 5j. 6d, 



The "Way of Holiness in Married life. 

A Course of Sermons preached in Lent By the Rev. Henry 
J. Ellison, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, and Vicar 
of New Windsor, Berks. Second Edition. Small Svo. 2J. 6d, 



Parochial Sermons preached in a Til- 
lage Church. Fourth Series. By the Rev. Charles A. 
Heurtley, D.D., Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown Svo. 5j. 6d, 
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The Last Three Sermons preached at 

Oxford by Philip N. Shuttleworth, D.D., sometime 
Lord Bishop of Chichester. Justification through Faith — The 
Merciful Character of the Gospel Covenant — The Sufficiency of 
Scripture a Rule of Faith. To which is added a Letter 
addressed in 1841 to a Young Clergyman, now a Priest in the 
Church of Rome. New Edition. Small 8vo. 2j. 6^. 

IS^ot Tradition but Scripture. By the 

late Philip Nicholas Shuttleworth, D.D., Warden of 
New College, Oxford, and Rector of Foxley, Wilts, afterwards 
Bishop of Chichester. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. /^,6d. 

Faith and Practice: A Selection of 

Sermons Preached in St. Philip's Chapel, Regent Street. By 
the Rev. Francis Pigou, M.A., Vicar of Halifax, and 
Hon. Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Small 8yo. dr. 

CONTENTS, 

The Certainty of the Resurrection— Whitsunday — The Stilling of the Tefaipest — 
Practical Religion— The Memory of the Just — The Remembrance of Sin 
— The Danger of Relapse — Individual Influence — The use and abuse of 
God's gifts — Natural and Spiritual Instincts — Prayer — Preparation for 
Death. 
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A Key to Ohristian Doctrine and Prac- 
tice, founded on the Church Catechism. By the Rev. John 
Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of "The Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer/' &c. &c. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
Forming a Volume of "Keys to Christian Knowledge.** 

" 0/ cheap and reliable text-books of into matters of practical application so 

this nature there has hitherto been a freely as to make it most servicetdtUf 

great want. We are often asked to re- either as a te/tchet's suggestion book, 

commend books for use in Church Sun- or as cut intelligent pt^Vs reading 

day-schools t and we therefore take this book,** — Litbrary Churchman. 

opportunity of saying thai we know of " Will be very useful for the higher 

fume more likely to be of service both classes in Sunday-schools, or rather 

to teachers and scholars than these for thefuller instruction of the Sundem^ 

' iT^f."* — Churchman's Shilling school teachers themselves, where the, 

Magazinb. parish priest is wise enough to devote a 

**This is another of Mr, Blunts certain time regularly to their prepara^ 

most useful manuals, with aU theptf tionfor theirvoluntaty task,'*—ijsiotf 

cision of a school book, yet diverging Rbvibw. 



Household Theology: a Handbook of 

Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer 
Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 
&c. &c. By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A,, 
Editor of " The Annotated Book of Common Prayer," &c. &c 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

CONTENTS, 

The Bible— The Prayer Beok— The Church— Table of Dates— Ministerial Offices 
—Irvine Worship — The Creeds— A Practical Summary of Christian, 
Doctrine— The Great Christian Writers of Early Times— Ancient and 
Modem Heresies and Sects— The Church Calendar— A short explanation 
of Words used in Church History and Theology— Index. 
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Manuals of Eeligious Instruction. 

Edited by John Pilkington Norris, B.D., Canon of 
Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 

3 Volumes. Small 8vo. 3^. ddT. each. SoldJ separately. 

The Old Testament 

The New TestameAL 
The Prayer Book. 

Or each Volume in Five* Parts, u. each Part; 

[These Manuals are intended to supply a fiv6 years' course of instruction for 
young people between the ages of thirteen and eighteen. « 

It will be seen that fifteen small graduated text-books are provided : — 

Five on the Old Testament ; 
Five on the New Testament ; 
. Five on the Catechism and laturgy. 

In preparing the last, the Editor has thought it best to spread the study of the 
Catediism over several years, rather than compress it into one. 

This may give rise to what may appear som^ needless repetition. But the 
Lessons of our Catechism are of such paramount importance, that it seems de- 
sirable to keep it continually in our Pupils' hands, as the best key to the study of 
the Prayer Book. 

There has been a grievous want of definitetuss in our yoimg people's know- 
ledge of Church doctrine. Especially have the Diocesan In^;>ectors noticed it 
in our Pupil Teachers. It has arisen, doubtless, from their Teadiers assuming 
that they nad clear elementary ideas about religion, in which really they had 
never been grounded. It is therefore thought not too much to ask them to give 
one-third of their time to the study of the I^yer Book. 

In the Old Testament and New Testament Manuals the greatest pains have 
Iteen taken to give them suc^-a character as shall render it impossible for ^em 
to supersede the Sacred TesA. TVo main objects the writers of the Old and 
New Testament Manuals have proposed to themselves; first, to stimulate interest: 
second, to supply a sort of running commentary on the inspired page. Especial 

Sins have been taken to draw the reader's attention to the ^Vv/nfo/ teachmg of 
oly Scripture, and to subordinate to this the merely historical interesL 

The writer of the Old Testament Manual has made it his endeavour to help 
the reader to see our Lord Christ in Law, in Psalms, in Prophets. 

The New Testament Manual is confined to the ^Gospels and Act^ It was 
found impossible to include any of the Epistles. But the Fourth Part of the 
Prayer Book Manual will in some measure supply this deficiency. 

Althoueh they were originally prepared with special regard to Pupil Teadien; 
they Willi be found adapted also ibr all students of a like age (from thirteen to 
eighteeo) who have not access to many books.] 
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Eudiments of Theology. A First Book 

for Students. By John Filkington Norris, KD., Canon 
of Sristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester* 
Crown 8vo. 'js,6d. 



« 



^ His aftagether a remarkable book, and directing the iiueUnfs mind fo 

We ka/oe seldom seen clear , incisive 'wkafthe early Fathers ikoughi dkd 

reasonif^, orthodox teaching, and wrote in the days when the ChtrcKs 

^oide-mindedness in such hafpy com- theologians had to * hold their own 

biHation.'*^rt.nKKARV CHURCHMAN. ogatftst an adverse world' **'-Gvkr- 

** A most useful book /or theological dian. 
students in the earlier part of their "** This wof'k was ^e^ared as a hand- 
course. , . . The book is one for book for theological students. But it 
which the Church owes a debt ofgrati- . is to reach a far wider field. It is 
tude to Canon Nbrris, combining, as capable q/'doiug a nuvt im^ortoHJt Aet^ 
it does, orthodoxy and learning, and vu:e among all classes. We have sel- 
legical accuracy ofde^nitionwtth real domtifevtr, met a more satisfactory 
charity. We heartily commend it. ** — or a clec^rer presentation of the funda- 
John Bull. mental /acts of theology than those 

'* We can recommend this book to given tn these pages. • . . The 

theological students as a useful and author has the rare faculty— it 

compendious manual. It is clear and amounts really to geniia»^f se^nt^ 

weU ^irranged. , , , We venture Just the thing that ought to i^ said, 

to believe that, on the whole, he is a and of Resenting any truth in such a 

very fair Exponent of the teaching of shdpe that the reader can easily take 

the English Church, and that his book holdofU and make it his own. . , . 

may Ar profitably used by those for We commend this work to Churchmen 

whom it is chiefly intended— that is, genercUly as one from which all can 

candidates for ordination.** — Spec- derive profit. To the Clergy it will 

TATOR. serve as -a model ntethod ofdofmatic 

** This unpretending zvork supplies teaching, and to the laity it will be a 
a real deadenitum. . , , It seeks rich storehouse of itt/ormation cen- 
to lead us from the shifting sands of ceming the things to be believed, , , , 
human systems "to the solid ground of The whole thing is so admirable in 
D.ipine revelation, wisely recognising tone, arratupement, and style that it 
as its most trustworthy interpreters wUl, no doubt, become universallv 
thdie who came nearest to its times, popular," — Churchman (Nbw York). 



The Young Ohurchman's Oompanion 

to the Prayer Book. By the Rev. J. W. Gedge, M.A., 
Diocess^ Inspector of Schools for the Archdeaconry of Surrey. 
(Reconimended by the late and present Lord Bishops of Win- 
chester.) 

Part I.— Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany. 
Part II. — ^Baptismal and Confirmation Services. 

i8mo., i^. each Part ; or in paper cover, 6d. 
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lOatechesis ; or, Ohnstian Instniction 

preparatoiy to Confinnation and First Communion. By 
Cha&les Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St Andrews. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s» 

A Help to OatecMzmg. For the Use of 

Cletgymep, Schools, and Private Families. By James Beaven, 
D.D., formerly Professor of Divinity in the University of King's 
Collie, Toronto. New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 

Catechetical Exerciser on the Apostles 

Creed; chiefly from Bp. Pearson. By Edward Bicker- 
STETH,D.D., Dean of Lichfield. New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 

Questions Illustrating the Thirty-nine 

Articles. By Edward Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field. Fifth Edition. i2mo. 3^. 6^. 

A Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms. 

Containing Brief Explanations of Words used in Theology, 
Liturgiology, Chronology, Law, Architecture, Antiquities^ 
Sjrmbolism, preek Hierology and Mediaeval Latin; together 
with some account of Titles of our Lord, Emblems of Saints, 
Hymns, Orders, Heresies, Ornaments, Offices, Vestments and 
Ceremonial, and Miscellaneous Subjects. By Various Writers. 
Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Crown 8vo. iSs, 

Plain Sermons on the Latter Part of 

the Catechism ; being the Conclusion of the Series contained 
in the Ninth Volume of "Plain Sermons." By the Rev. Isaac 
Williams, B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Author of "A Devotional Commentary on the Gospel Narra- 
tive, " &c 8v«. 6s, 6d, 
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The Idle Word : Short Religious Essays 

upon the Gift of Speech. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D.y Dean of Norwich. Fourth Edition. Small Svo. 3^. 

CONTENTS. 

Thft Connexion of Speech with Reason — The Connexion of Speech with Reason 
— The Heavenly Analogy of the Connexion of Speech with Reason 
— ^An Idle Word Defined from the Decalogue — ^An Idle Word defined 
from the Decalo^e — ^What is an Idle Word? — Words of Business and 
innocent Recreation not Idle — Speech the Instrument of Proi>hecy and 
Sacrifice — Hints for the Guidance of Conversation — On Religious Con- 
versation — ^Appendix. 

A Manual of Oonfirniation, Comprising 

— I. A General Account of the Ordinance. 2. The Baptismal 
Vow, and the English Order of Confirmation, with Short 
Notes, Critical and Devotional. 3. Meditations and Prayers 
on Passages of Holy Scripture, in connexion with the Ordi- 
nance. With a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens 
how to prepare themselves for their first Communion. By 
Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Ninth Edition. Small 8vo. u. 6a, 

Easy Lessons Addressed to Candidates 

for Confirmation. By John Pilkington Norris, B.D., 
Canon of Bristol, and sometime Vicar of St George's, Brendon 
Hill. Small 8vo. is. 6d, 
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Allegories and Tales. By the Rev. W. 

£. HsYGATEy M.A.y Rector of Brigfastone. Crown Sro. $s. 

'* // is emmenUy ongmal, and every either for yinmg or for old. The stories 
one of its sixty-three short allegories is a are some of thett quaint, some ^thettt 
story that the dullest chUdwiUread and P^cturesque^aUofthempieasisnt; «md 
the intelligent child will understand the moral they inclose shines out toft 
anden^ojf. Grave thou^,hsndly rail- and clear as through a crystal, Tms 
lery^ btttng sarcasm, gnm humour, sin- is a booh that may be r ecom m ended fbr 
cere indignation, wise counsel, a bro€ul a present, not onfy for young people, btst 
charity, and other characteristics, run for thou of larger grvrnth.^—ArBXH" 
through the allegories, many of which mom. 

are highly poettcal and rood models of ** The Rector of Brighsiene has the 
that s^le of composition.^— "EviHhVVLGH gift of writing moreU and spiritual 
CouRAirr. lessons for the yotmg in the uunt at' 




sixti 

w* w _ _ _ 

€snd written in a very engaging and not obtrusive and yet is not lost.** — 

attractive style. As a present for chU- Engush -Independent. 

dren this booh would oe at once accept- ** A booh of very great beauty esssd 

able and beneficial. It can be hi^y Power. Mr. Heygate is a thoughtful, 

commended. " — Church Herald. earnest and able writer, on whom more 

" There are both grace astd frecisien than any one is fallen in a striking 

about these 'Allegories and Tales* manner the mantle of the great auth4fr 

which make them charming to read of*Agathos.***—JoixH'B\rLL. 

Soim^me; a Stoiy of a Wilful life. 

Small 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

** There is a verv quiet, earnest tone simple little storjf for yowtg People — 

in this story, whicnreconcilesthereader one which they wtll not only read but 

to the lesson which it is intended to enjoy.** — Morning Herald. 

teach. It is essentially a story of ** The author promises to become a 

character, and the heroine who is sup- valuable accession to the ranks of our 

posed to relate it is presented in a popular lady writers, *Soimime* is 

clearly defined and somewhat pictur- a simple life-lihe story, charmingly 

esque manner , . . To the thought^l told eind gracefully written, asul, what 

who are J^assing from, youth to rtper is better still, its tendencies are excel- 

years, 'SoimimP willpfvvebothattraC' lent. The lessons it teaches are of the 

tive and useful.**— Pvbuc Opinion. highest order. "—European Mail. 

** A vein of lofty ^ moral, and deep ** There are many clever little bits 

religious feeling runs through the of description, and excellent nteunens 

whole teue, and the author neither worth remembering. The scenery is 

proses nor preaches,** — Standard. all charmingly described. "—Monthly 

** A very natural, unaffected, and Packet. 
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TUq !First Ohrordcle of -^scendiine. 

A Tale of the Days of Saint Dunstad. By the Rev. A. D. 
Crake, B.A^ Chaplain of All Saints' School, Bloxham, 
Author of the *' History of the Church under the Roman 
Empire,** &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

** The volume ivill possess a strong period. We can scarcely ima^tu it 
interest, especially for the yottng, and possible that it should be anythmg else 
bem^l,ioOtforthoughiuYormataiet than a great favourite,** — Literary 
it may be classed among ' the side-lights Churchman. 
0/ history.*"— St A.vi>AKD. ** It is one of the best historical tales 

** Altogether the booh shows great /or the young that has been published 
thought and careful study of the man- for a long time." — Nonconformist. 
ners and customs of those early Saxon ** Written with much spirit and a 
times. "—John Bull. careful attention to the best authorities 

** We shall be glad when Mr. Crake on the history of the period of which he 
takes up his pen once more^ to give us treats.** — National Church. 
a further instalment of the annals of ** The facts upon which tlie Chronicle 
the House of jEscendune." — Church is based have been cenrefully brought 
Times. together from a varie^ ^sources, and 

**A very interesting and well wrttten great skill has been sftown in the con~ 
story of Saxon times — the times of struction of the narrative. The aim 
Dunstan and the hapless Edwy. The of the author is certainly a good one, 
author has evidently tetken great Pains and his efforts have been attended witha 
to examine into the real history of the considerable amount of success,**— ^ocm. 

Alfgar the Dane, or the Second Chron- 
icle of iEscendune. A Tale. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, 
B.A., Chaplain of All Saints' School, Bloxham, Author of the 
" History of the Church under the Roman Empire," &c. &c. 
Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

" Mr. Crake* t ^Chronicles ofMscen- will not find this little book both inter- 
dune* have their second instalment in es ting and instructive, its tone is as 
* Alfgar the Dane* a youth who is excellent as thai of Mr. Crakt^s pre- 
saved from the massacre on S. Bricks vious tale,**— Church Quarterly Re- 
night to meet with many capital ad- view. 
rwi/wwf.**— Guardian. **Here, strung together with char- 

** Sure to be excessively popular with acters in harmony with the times, is a 

boys, and we look forward with great thoroughly well written history of the 

interest to the Third Chronicle, which later Danish invasions of Englemd. 

will tell of the Norman invasion.**— . ... As a tale his work is interest- 

Church 1 imes. w; as a histoty it is of very consider- 

** As in his former production, Mr. aole value.** — Nonconformist. 

Crake seems to have taken great pains ** It is not often that a writer com- 

to be correct in his facts, and he has, we bines so completely the qualities which 

really believe^ combined accuracy with go to make up the historian and the 

liveliness. Schoolboys, not at Blo.xham novelist, but Mr. Crake has this happy 

only, ought to be very grateful to him : conjunction of faculties in an eminent 

though in thus speaking we by no degree.** — Standard. 
means intend to imply that seniors 
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The TTillford Confirmation. A Tale. 

By M. C. Phillpotts. New Edition. i6mo. ix. 

Sacred Allegories. The Shadow of the 

Cross— The Distant Hills— The Old Man's Home— The King's 
Messengers. By the Rev. William Adams, M.A.y late 
Fellow of Merton Collie, Oxford. New Edition. With 
numerous Illustrations. Small Svo. 5^. 

The Four AU^ories may be had separately, with Illustra- 
tions. Small Svo. is, eadi. 

Semele; or, The Spirit of Beauty: a 

Venetian Tale. By the Rev. J. D. Mereweather, B.A. 
English Chaplain at Venice. Small Svo. 3^. 6d, 
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9. ^t0totp anti iBiogrrapf^. 

Bossuet and his Oontemporaries. 

Forming a Volume of "Christian Biographies." By H. L. 
Sidney Lear. Crovm 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

"It contains so many interesting " Bossuefs daily life, his style of 

facts that it mav be profitably read preaching, his association •mth the 

even by those who already know the stirringPoUtical, social, and ecclesias- 

man and the period.**— Sfkctatok. tical events of hts time, are presented 

** Here is a clear and good work, the in a single but picturesque way** — 
product of thorough industry and of Daily News. 

honest mind.** — Nonconformist. ** We are always glad to welcome a 

"All biography is delightful, and freshworkfrom the graceful Pen of the 

this stoty ^ Bossuet is eminently so.** author of * A Dominican Artist,*** — 

— ^NoTEs AND Queries. Saturday Review. 

F^nelon, Archbishop of Oambrai. A 

Biographical Sketch. Forming a Volume of "Christian Bio- 
graphies." By H. L. Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

" Those who know — and we may give a reader something for glad 

fairly ask, who does not f — the charm- or serious thought." — Notes and 

ing books which we have already had Queries. 

from the present writer, will need ** The delightful volume under notice 

nothing more than the bare announce' will add much to the well-deserved re- 

ment of it to make them welcome this putation of its author." — Church 

new account of the life of the saintly Times. 

Fine Ion. In it they will find his early ** The author has evidently studied 
connection with the Court admirably his subject with great care, mid con- 
sketched, the unhappy controversy with suited all important authorities, with, 
Bossuet fairly and carefully narrated, as result, an exceedingly interesting 
and, what we think will please them book on one of the most interesting 
fnost of all, his subsequent life and figures that France ever produced, 
career, after his retirement to his dio- Finelon's Ufe is treated with great 
cese, most charmingh depicted.** — clearness, and the important facts 
Church Quarterly Review. vividly portrayed." — Examiner. 

** The present life is instructive in ** The best English book on FhuUm 
many ways. . . • The history of with which we are acquainted.**-^ 

the Church oj^sfew more attractive Globe. 

biografhies than that of the great "Although much has been written 

Archbishop, whom everybody appre- and is knovm of Fhtelon, we doubt 

dated save his king.*' — Guardian. much whether the real man was erter 

'* The writer has found a subject so vividly portrayed or his portrait so 

which suits her genius, and she handles elegantly framed as in this choice and 

it with both skill and sympathy. . . . readabie book." — Watchman. 

The account of his life at Cambrai is ** One of the great charms of this 

one of the most delightful narratives work consists in the letters scattered 

that we have ever read. It would up attd down its pages, some addressed 

be scarcely too much to extettdthe same to his royal pupil, and others to his 

praise to the whole book. " — Spectator, friends. The sweet nature and singu- 

" Finelon is thoroughly readable, larfascinationof the Archbishop shitte 

and is much more than a biographical forth conspicuously in these self-reve- 

sketch. There are nearly 500 pages, lations, which breathe a truly religious 

and there are very few which f all to spirit.** — English Independent. 
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A Ohristian Painter of the Nineteenth 

Century; being the Life of Hippol)rte Flandrin. Forming 
a Volume of "Christian Biographies." By H. L. Sidney 
Lear. Crown 8yo. 3^. 6d, 
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TAis is a touching and instructive amount 0/ honour and success, can$iot 

story of a life singularly full ofnobil- but be welcome to earnest students of 

ityy affection^ and grace^ and it is all kinds. . . . There are tnmny 

worthily told.*'—SPKCTAroR. fine pieces of criticism in this book, — 

** Sympathetic t popular^ and free ^ utterances of Flandrin* s which show 

almost to a fault J^rom technicalities, the clear wit of the man, his candour, 

. . . The book is welcome as a not and self-balanced judgment 

untimely memorial to a man who We have written enough to show how 

deserves to be held up as an example.** interesting the book is. — Athekjbum. 

— Saturday Review. ** This is a charming addition to 

** The record of a life marked by biographicai Uteraturt.—tioTES Ano 

exalted aims, and crowned by no small Queries. 



A Dominican Artist : A Sketch of the 

Life of the Rev. P^re Besson, of the Order of St. Dominic. 
Forming a Volume of " Christian Biographies." By H, L. 

Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

" The author of the Life of Pire so perfect in its simple andcotnpleU 

Bessonwrites with a grace andre/ine' devotion been withheld front our 

ment of €Uvotional Jeeling pecuSarly admiration, . . . . Bui we have 

suited to a subfect-matter which suffers dwelt too long already on thisfascineU- 

beyond most others from anv coarse- ing book, and must now leave it to our 

ness of touch. It would be difficult to rfodirrr."— Literary Churchmam. 

find * the simplicity and purity of a "A beautiful and most interesHftg 

holy life* more exquisitely illustrated sketch ^ the late Pire Besson, an 

than in Father Besson*s careerf both artist who forsook the easel for the 

before and after his joining the Domi- altar. " — Church Times. 

mean Order under the auspices of ** IVhatevera reader may ihinJk of 

Lacordaire, . . . Certainly we have Pire Besson*s profession as a tn»nk, 

never come across what could more no one Tvill doubt his goodness ; no one 

strictly be termed in the truest sense can fail to profit who will Patiently 

* the life of a beautiful soul* The read his life, as here written i^ a 

author fuu done well tn presenting to friend whose sole defect is in beissg 

English readers this singularly grace- slightly unctuous. ** — ^Athbm^um. 

fulbiography, in which allwho canap- *' The story of Pire Besson*s life is 

predate genuine simplicity and noble- one of much interest, and told toitA 

ness of Christian character will find simplicity, candour, and good feeling." 

tnuch to admire and little or nothing — Spectator. 

to condemn." —Saturday Review. ** We strongly recommend it to our 

** It would indeed have been a de- readers. It u a charming biography, 

phrable omission had so exquisite a that will delight and edify botholaesnd 

biography been fy any neglect lost to young.** — ^Westminster Gazettb. 
English readers, and had a character 
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The life of Madame Louise de France, 

Daughter of Louis XV., also known as the Mother Ter^ de 
S. Augustin. Forming a Volume of ** Christian Biographies." 
By H. L. SiDN£Y L£AR. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

' Such a record of deep, earnest^ self- /amilyofLouisXVJheretssuatJusMar 

saerificmg piety f beneath the surface of dame Louise, whose life is set before us 

Parisian hfe, during what we all re- as a specitnen of as calm andunworUHy 

gard as the worst age of French godless- devotion — of a devotion, too, full ^ 

ness, ou^ht to teach us all a lesson of hope shrewd sense and practical admtnis" 

and faith, let appearances be what they trative talent— as any we have ever 

may. Here, ffwn out of the court and met with.*'— hiTESJiSY Churchman. 

The Revival of Priestly life in the 

Seventeenth Century in France. Charles de Condren — 
S. Philip Neri and Cardinal de Berulle — S. Vincent 
DE Paul — Saint Sulpice and Jean Jacques Olier. 
Forming a Volume of "Christian Biographies." By H. L, 
Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

** A booh the authorship of which sympathy and emotion these touching 

will command the respect of all who sketches of the early Oratorians and ine 

can honour sterling worth. No Chris- Lazarists, whose devotion we can all 

Han, to whatever denomination ho ot/mifv."— Standard. 
may belong, can read without quick 

life of S. Fiuncis de Sales. Forming a 

Volume of * * Christian 'Biographies. " By H. L. SiDN ey Lear. 
Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

** It is written with the delicacy, of his biography, as it can be traced in 

freshness, and absence of all affecta- his otun writings and in those of his 

tion which characterized the former most intimate andaffectionate friends, 

works by the same hand, and which The book is writtenwith the grave and 

render these books so very much more quiet grace which characterizes the 

pleasant reading than are religious Productions of its author, and cannot 

oiographies in general. The character fail to please those readers who can 

of S, Francis de Sales, Bishop of sympathize with aU forms of goodness 

Geneva, is a charming one; a more and devotion to noble purpose,** — 

simple, pure, and ^ious life it would Westminster Review. 

be aUficult to conceive. His unaffected ** A book which contains the record 

humility, his freedom from dogmatism of a life as sweet, j^re, and noble, as 

in an e^e when tl^yna was placed any man by divine help, granted to 

above relMgionj his freedom from Bigotry devout sincerity of soul, has been per- 

in an <wv of Persecution, were alike mitted to live upon earth. The ex- 

admirable,"— STAVDAVto. ample of this gentle but resolute and 

'* The author of * A Dominican energetic spirit, wholly dedicated to 

Artist* in writing this new life of the the highest conceivable good, offering 

wise and loving^ Bishop and Prince of itself, with all the temporal uses of 

Geneva, has aimed less at historical mental existence, to the service of in- 

or eccl^ttaatical investigation than at finiie and eternal beneficence, u ex- 

a vivid and natural rAresentation of tremely touching. It is a book worthy 

the inner mind and life of the subt'ect of acceptance.*'— "Daily News. 
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Henri Perreyve. By A. Gratry, Pr^tre 

de I'Oratoire, Professeur de Morale Evang^lique k la Sorbonne, 
et Membre de rAcad^mie Fran9aise. Translated, by special 
permission. With Portrait. Forming a Volume of ** Christian 
Biographies." By H. L. Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. y. 6^. 

'* A m0*t tauckinf and powerful of the memoir gave hi$iueif up io ike 

piece of biography ^ interspersed vuith duties of his sacred office, and to the 

Profnmd reflections on personal reU- cultivation of the graces vdth toksck he 

gion, and on the prospects of Chris- was endowed." — Church Timbs. 

tiani^,"— Church Review. "It is easy to see that Henri Per^ 

** The worhs of the translator of reyve. Professor of Moral Theology at 

Henri Perreyve form, for the most tne Sorbonne, was a Ronusn Catholic 

party a series of saintly biographies Priest of no ordinary tj^. With com- 

which have obtained a larger share of paratioely little of what Protestants 

popularity than is generally accorded call superstition^ with great courage 

to books o^ this description. . . . and sincerity.with a nature singularly 

The description of his last da^s will guileless ana noble ^ his priestly voca- 

probably be read tinth greater interest tion, although pursued, tsccording to 

than any other piart of the book ; pre- his biographer, with unbridled zeal, 

senting as it does an example offorti- did not sti^ his human empathies 

tude under suffering, and resignation, and asfirations. He could not believe 

when cut off so soon ivter entering upon that His faith compelled him * to re- 

a much-coveted ana useful career, of nounce sense and reason,* or that a 

rare occurrence in this age of self- priest was not free to speak, act, and 

assertion. This is, in fact, the essen- think like other men. Indeed, the 

tial backing of the entire volume*' Abbi Gratry makes a kind of apdogy 

—Morning Post. for his friends free-speaking tm. iMs 

** Those who take a pleasure in read- respect, and endeavours to ax^lain 

ing a beautiful account of a beautiful it. Perreyve was the beloved dssciple 

character would do well to procure the of Lacordaire, who left him all %u 

Life of ^ Henri Perreyve.* . , , We manuscripts, notes, and pei^ert, and 

wuld especially recommend the book he himself attained the position of a 

for the perusal of English priests, who great pulpit orator, ** — Pall Mall 

nu^ learn man^ a holy lesson from Gazbttb. 
the devoted spirit in which the subject 

The Last Days of Pere Gratry. By Pere 

Adolphe Perraud, of the Oratory, and Professor of La 
Sorbonne. Translated by Special permission. By the Author 
of " Life of S. Francis de Sales," &c Crown 8vo. jj. 6d. 

Walter Kerr Hamilton, Bishop of Salis- 
bury. A Sketch by Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., Canon of 
St. Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Ex^esis in the University 
of Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d, ; or with the 
Funeral Sermon, ''Life in Death," 3^. 6d, 
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life of S. Yincent de Paul. With Intro- 
duction by the Rev. R. F. Wilson, M.A., Prebendary of 
Salisbury and Vicar of Rownhams, and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Salisbury. Crown 8vo. gs. 

" Amosireeidablev0lume,illustrai' Pfoducedhy the GallicoM Churchy has 

if^^ plans and arrangements y which at last found a competent English 

from the circumstances of the day are biographer. The volume before us has 

invested with Peculiar interest" — evidently been written with conscien- 

English Churchman. tious care and scrupulous industry. 

"AU wUl be pleased at re€uling the It is based on the best authorities, 
present admirably written narrative, which heme been compared with Praise- 
in which we do not know whether to worthy diligence ; its style is clear, 
culmire more the candour and earnest-' elegant, and unambitious; and it 
ness of the writer or his plain^ sensible, shows a fine appreciation of the life 
and agreeable style,** — Weekly Re- and character of the man whom it 
GisTBR. commemorates.**— Scottish Guar- 

" We trust that this deeply interest- dian. 

in^ and beautifully written biography "Mr, Wilson has done his work 

wtU be extensively circulated in Eng- admirably and evidently con amore, 

land.** — Church Herald. ^ and he completely proves the thesis 

" We heartily recommend the intro- with which he starts, viz., that in the 

duction to the study of all concerned UJe of the Saint there is a homeliness 

with ordinations. " — Guardian. and simplicity, and a general absence 

** We are glad that S, Vincent de of the miraculous or the more ascetic 

Paul, one ofthe most remarkable men type ofsaintliness**—1aix» Bull. 



John Wesley's Place in Ohnrcli History 

determined, with the aid of Facts and Documents unknown to, 
or unnoticed by, his Biographers. With a New and Authentic 
Portrait By R. Denny Urlin, of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, &c. Small 8vo. 5^. dd. 



A History of the Holy Eastern Church. 

The Patriarchate of Antioch. By the Rev. John Mason 
Neale, D.D., late Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted. 
A Posthumous Fragment. Together with Memoirs of the 
Patriarchs of Antioch, by Constantius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople ; translated from the Greek, and three Appendices. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. George Williams, 
B.D., Vicar of Ringwood, late Fellow of King's Collie, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. lOf. dd, 
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History of the Ohurch under the 

Roman Empire, a.d. 30476. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, 
B. A., Chaplain of AJl Saints* School, Bloxham. Crown 8vo. 

** A compendious hUtaryo/ihe Chris- schools for the y^wns^."— Engush 

Han Church under the Roman Empire Churchman. 

wUl be hailed with pleasure by all **Mr. Crake ^es us in a clear and 

readers of ecclesiastical lore. . . . condse/orm a narrative 0/ the Church 

The author is quite free from the history during the period •unth which 

sHrit of controversiaasm ; wherever it is most important that the, young 

He refers to a Prevalent practice of should Jtrst be made acquamted. The 

ancient times he gives his authority, different events appear to be described 

In his statement of facts or opinions with a judicious regard to their rela- 

he is always accurate and concise, and live importance, and the manual tnay 

his manual is doubtless destined to a be saftly recommended.** — ^John Bulx. 

lengthened period of popularity,"— " The facts are well marshalled, the 

M0KNIN6 Post. literary style of the book is simple ahd 

"It is very well done. It gives a good; while the principles enunciated 

very comprehensive view of the progress throughout render it a volume whidk 



of events, ecclesiastical and political, may be safefy put into the hands of 
at the great centres of civilisation students. For the higher forme qf 
during the jfirst five centuries of Chris- grammar-schools it is exactly the Book 



at the great centres of cwilisation students. For the higher forme qf 

during the first five centuries of Chris- grammar-schools it is exactly the book 

tiam{ty."--DAiLY News. required. Never ponderous, and f re- 

" In his well-planned and carefully quently very attractive a$td interest- 
written volume ofyxifages Mr. Crake tng, it is at once readable a$td edifying^ 
has supplied a weU-htmvn and long- and Alls efficiently a vacant ^iace 
felt want. Relying on all the highest in elementary kistorical literature, 
and best authorities for his main facts Furthermore its type is clear and bold, 
and conclusions^ and wisely making and it is well broken up into ^eaxs^ 
use of all modem research, Mr. Crake graphs,**-^Vmos RxviBw. 
has spared neither time nor labour to **It retells an oft-told tale in a 
make his work accurate, trustworthy, singularly fi^esh andpertpicuous style, 
andinteiligent^STAKDAKD. ^ rendering the book neither akema the 

" Really interesting, weU suited to comprehension of an intelligent hoy or 
the needs of those for whom it was pre- girl of fourteen or upwards, nor he- 
Pared, and its Church tone is un- neath the attention of an educated 
exceptionable.** — Church Times. man. We can imagine no better hook 

"Asa volume for students and the as an addition to a parochial library, 

higher forms of our public schools it as a Prize, or as a reading book in the 

is tsdmirably adapted.**— Church upper forms of middle-class sdkools^*— 

Hrrald. Scottish GuARiuAtf. 

" We cordially recommend it for 



Ohurch Memorials and Characteristics ; 

being a Church History of the six First Centuries. By the late 
William Roberts, Esq., M. A., F.R.S. Edited by his Son, 
Arthur Roberts, M.A., Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk. 
8vo. 7^. 6^. 
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A Key to the Knowledge of OhurclL 

History (Ancient). Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, 
M.A., F.S.A., Editor of **The Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer," &c &c. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d, Also a Cheap Edition, 
IX. 6d, 
Forming a Volume of "Keys to Christian Knowledge.^ 

"// offers a short and condensed everything thai could be consistently 

account of the origin^ growth^ and con- expected tn a volume of its character, 

dition of the Church in all parts of the There are many notes, theoloHced, 

wofidj^/ront a.d. z doiun to the end of scriptural, and historical. Mid ike 

the fifteenth century, Mr. Blunfs * get up* of the book is sfeciallv com.' 

first object has beett conciseness, and mendahU. As a text-Book for the 

this has been admirably carried out, higher forms of schools the work will 

a$uLto students qf Church history this be acceptable to numerous teachers,** — 

feature will readily recommend itself. Public Opinion. 

As tm elementary work *A Key* will ** It contains some concise notes oh 

be specially valuable, inasmuch as it Church History, compressed into a 

points out certain definite lines of small comfass, and we think it is 

thought, by which those who enjoy the likely to be useful as a book of refer- 

opportunity may be guided in reading ence.*'—JoHS Bull. 

tXe statements of more elaborate his* ** A very terse and reliable collection 

tories. At the- same time it is but fair of the main facts and incidents con- 

toMr.Blunt to remarkthat,forgenercd nected with Church Ifistofy,**-^KocK, 
readers, the little volume contains 

A Key to the Knowledge of Ohnrch 

History (Modem). Edited by the Rev. John Henry Blunt, 
M.A., F.S.A., Editor of " The Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer,'' &c. &c. Small 8vo. 2x. 6d, Also a Cheap Edition, 
is, 6d, 
Forming a Volume of ** Keys to Christian Knowledge." 

The Eeformation of the Church of 

England ; its Hbtory, Principles, and Results. A.D. 1 514-1547. 
By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of 
"The Annotated Book of Common Prayer," &c. &c. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 16s, 

PerrapLzabuloe, the Lost Church Found ; 

or, The Church of England not a New Church, but Ancient, 
Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting Church Nine 
Hundred Years before the Reformation. By the Rev. C. T. 
Collins Trelawny, M. A., late Rector of Timsbury, Somerset 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 
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History of the English Institutions. 

By Philip V. Smith, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Fdlow of 
King's Collie, Cambridge. Crown Sva 3f . 6d, 

Forming a Volmne of "Historical Handbooks," edited by 
OscAK Browning, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

History of French literature, adapted 

from the French of M. Demogeot By C. Bridgs. Crown 
8to. y, 6d, 

Forming a Volume of " Historical Handbooks," edited by 
Oscar Browning, M. A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

The Roman Empire. From the Death 

of Theododns the Great to the Coronation of Charles the Great, 
A.D. 395 to A.D. 800. By A. M. Curteis, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Sherborne School, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 3/. 6d, 

Forming a Volume of " Historical Handbooks," edited by 
Oscar Browning, M. A. , Fellow of King's Collie, Cambridge. 
[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

History of Modem English Law. By 

Sir Roland Knyvet Wilson, Bart., M. A., Barrister-at^Law, 

late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. jj. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of ** Historical Handbooks," edited by 

Oscar Browning, M. A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

The Eeign of Lewis XI. By P. F. WiUert, 

M. A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. With Map. Crown 
8vo. $s. 6d, 

Forming a Volume of "Historical Handbooks," edited by 
Oscar Browning, M. A. , Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 
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English History in the Fourteenth 

Century. By Charles H. Pearson, late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3j. 6d, 

Forming a Volume of "Historical Handbooks," edited by 
Oscar Browning, M. A., Fellow of King's Collie, Cambridge. 
[See RrviNGTON's School Catalogue.] 

Life of Eobert Gray, Bishop of Oape 

Town and Metropolitan of the Province of South Africa. Edited 
by his Son, the Rev. Charles Gray, M.A., Vicar of Helms- 
ley, York. With Portrait and Map. 2 Vols. 8vo. 32x. 



«»i 



^We have noticed tkiswork at great and throughout , by a felicitous ulec- 
length; but not, we venture to think, tion of letters, we have the Bishop 
at a length that exceeds its merits and himself before us. His actions are re- 
its interest. It is, in fact, more than laied almost without comment^ while 
a biography; it is a valuable addition the reasons for his actions are given 
to the history of the nineteenth century, in his own words." — Saturday Rb- 
Mr. Keble more than once described view. 

Bishop Gray's struggles as * like a bit " There is a fascination in these 

out of the fourth century "'—Gvar- volumes which few Churchmen will be 

DiAN. able to r«M/."— John Bull. 

" The two volumes contain nearly " We welcome it as a worthy tribute 

twelve hundred Pages; but the life to the memory of one who possessed the 

which is here written is that of no true apostolic spirit, was a faithful 

ordinary man, and we do not know son of the Church, and a distinguished 

that we could wish a pat^e omitted, ornament if the Episcopate."—STAV' 

The compiler has iudiciouuy kept him- dard. 

self in the background. His own *' Hot only interesting as the record 

opinions are rarely given; his work of a good man*s fife, but extremely 

has been limitea to arranging the valuable as materials for Church hss- 

events of a stirring and devoted life, /tf^. "—Church Times. 

life, Journals, arid Letters of Henry 

Alford, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. Edited by his 
Widow. With Portrait and Illustrations. New Edition, 
Crown 8vo. gj. 

" On the whole, Mrs. Alford has ac- had shared his every thought."— GvaR' 

quitted herself admirably. . . . Those dian. 

who desire thoroughly to appelate a " We have here the simple ofui loving 

valuable life and a beautiful char- record of a happy, industrious, ema 

acter we refer to the volume itself.^ — holy life. , , . To have known and 

Times. valued Henry Alford will long be a 

**It was a beautiful life he lived; source of heartfelt satisfaction to many 

and touchingly beautiful in its un- others, besides those immediate friends 

adorned simplicity is the record given whose names are linked with his in 

to us in this volume by his life-long this beautiful and touching Life by his 

companion, who from his early boyhood «tw£9w."— Saturday Review. 

anb ftt Ostort) anti (iTambriilse 
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Historical Narratives- From the Russian. 

By H. C. Romanoff, Author of ** Sketches of the Rites and 
Customs of the Greco-Russian Church," &c. Crown 8yo. dr. 

Sketches of the Rites and Oustoros of 

the Greco-Russian Church. By H. C. Robianoff. With an 
Introductory Notice by the Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe." 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d» 

" The twhtme before ut is af^iking * to present the English with correct 

but a formal Uiurzical treatise, ft descriptions of the ceremonies of the 

might oe more vaiuabU to a few scholars Greco-Russian Church, and at the 

if it were, but it tuould certainly Jail same time with pictures of^ domestic 

to obtain petusal at the hands of the life in Russian homes, especially those 

great majority tf those whom the of the clergy and the middle class of 

writer, not unreasonably, hopes to nobles;* and, beyond question, the 

attract by the narrative style she has authors labour has been so far euc' 

adapted. What she has set before us cestui that, whilst her Ch,urch scenes 

ts a series of brief outlines, which, by may be commended as a series of most 

their simple effort to clothe the infer- dramatic and picturcMue taoleaux, 

motion given us in a living garb, her social shetches enabu us to looh at 

reminds us tf a once-Popular child s certain points beneath the suffait of 

booh which we remember a generation Russian life, and materially enlarge 

age, called * Sketches of Human Man- our knowledge of a country concerning 

ners.*" — Chukch Timbs. which we have still a very great deal 

The twofold object of this work is to learn.**— Ktva.nx.\3yi. 



ti 



Fables respecting the Popes of the 

Middle Ages. A Contribution to Ecclesiastical History. By 
John J. IGN. Von Dollinger, D.D., D.C.L. Translated 
by the Rev. Alfred Flummer, M.A., Master of University 
College, Durham, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
8vo. 14^. 

Ourious Myths of the Middle Ages. 

By S. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author of "Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious Belief," &c. With Illustrations. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Eeflections on the Eevoliition in 

France, in 1790. By the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, M.P. 
New Edition, with a short Biographical Notice. Crown 8vo. 
3x. 6d, 
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A Histoiy of England. By the Rev. 

J. Franck Bright/M.A., Fellow of University College, and 
Historical Lecturer in Balliol, New, and University Colleges, 
Oxford ; late Master of the Modem School in Marlborough 
College. With Numerous Maps and Flans. Crown 8vo. 

Period I.— FEUDAL MONARCHY. The Departure 
of the Romans, to Richard 111. A.D. 449-1485. 4r. 6d, 

Period II.— PERSONAL MONARCHY : Henry VIL 
to James II. A. D. 1485-1688. 5^. 

PERtOD HI— CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 
William and Mary, to the present time. A.D. 1689- 
1837. p, 6d, 

Historical Biographies. Edited by the 

Rev. M. Creighton, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. With Maps. Small 8vo. 

SIMON DE MONTFORT. 2s. 6d. 
THE BLACK PRINCE. 2s. 6(f. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. 3^. 

A History of England for OMldren. 

By George Davys, D.D., formerly Bishop of Peterborough. 
New Edition. i8mo. is. 6d, 

With twelve Coloured Illustrations. Square Crown 8vo. 
y.6d. 

The Annual Eegister : a Review of Public 

Events at Home and Abroad, for the Years 1863 to 1876. 
New Series. 8vo. i8f. each. 
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The TCnight of Intercession, and other 

Poems. By the Rev. S. J. Stone, M.A., Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

Yesterday, To-Day, and for Ever: A 

Poem in Twelve Books. By £. H. Bickersteth, M.A., 
Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead. Tenth Edition. Small 
8vo. 3r« 6d, 

A Presentation Edition with red borders. Small 4to. lar. 6d* 



** Wg should kavi naHeed among its "A ^osm worth ruuiitur, worthy qf 

kind a very magnifiesnt ^kruenioHoH attentive study; fuU of nobu thoughts^ 

edition of ' Yesterday ^ To-day t and beautiful diction^ and high imagisus^ 

For Ever* hit the Rev. E. H. Bieher- tion,"—STAKDAKD, 

steth. This olanh verse^oem, in twelve " In these light miueUany days tkorw 

boohst has made its way into the religious is a sMriiual re/reshment in the 

world of England and A merica with- spectacle of a man gilding up the loins 

out much help from the critics. It is of his mwd to the tosh of producing a 

now made splendid for its admirers by genuine epic. And it is true poetry, 

morocco bindings broad margins, red There is a dejlniteness, a crispness 

lines, and beautiful photographs.^ — aI>out it, which in these moist, viewy. 

Times. hasy days is no less invigorating, than 

** The most simple, the richest, and novel" — Edinburgh Daily Rbvibw. 

the most petfect sacred poem which **Mr. Bickersteth write s Ithe a ntan 

recent days haveproduced — Morning who cultivates at once reverence and 

Advbrtisbr. earnestness qf thought.'* ^^uavdiajh. 



The Two Brothers, and other Poems. By 

Edward Henry Bickersteth, M.A., Vicar of Christ 
Church, Hampstead. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 6s, 

niatetloo ^lAce, JConlton 
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A Tear's Botany, Adapted to Home 

Reading. By Frances Anna Kjtchbner« lllustiated by 
the Author. Crown 8vo. $s, 

CONTENTS. 

General Description of Flowers — Flowers with Simple Pistils — Flowers with 
Compound Pistils — Flowers with Apocarpous Fruits — Flowers with 'Syn- 
carpous Fruits — Stamens and Moiroiology of Branches — Fertilication-i- 
Seeds — Early Growth and Food or Plants-^Wood» Stems, and Roots — 
Leaves — Classification — Umbellates, Composites, Spurges, and Pines — 
Some Monocotyledonous Families— Ordiids — Appendix of Technical 
Terms — Index 

[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

An Easy Introduction to Ohemistiy. 

For the Use of Schools. Edited by the Rev. Arthur Rigg, 
M.A., late Principal of the College, Chester; and Walter 
T. GooLDEN, B.A., late Science Scholar of Merton Coll^[e, 
Oxford. New Edition, considerably altered and revised. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2j. (id, 

[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

A Shadow of Dante. Being an Essay 

towards studying Himself^ his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
Maria Francbsca Rossbttl With lUnstrations. Second 
Edition, Crown 8to. lOf. 6^. 

" The ' Shadow tf Dante* is a welU cognised. The exposition appears to 

conceived and inviting volume, de- us remarkably well arranged and 

signed to recommend ike * Divina digested; the author's appreciation o/ 

Commedia* to English readers, and Dant^s religious sentiments and 

to /etcilitate the study and compre^ opinions is peculiarly hearty, and her 

hension of its contents,^ — ^ATHSNiBUM. style refreshingly independent and 

** Audit is in itself a true work of original**— '9 kll Mall Gazbttb. 

art, a whole finely conceived, and " The result has been a book which 

carried out with sustained power.** — is not onljf delightful in itself to 

Guardian. read, but is admirably adapted as 

** We find the volume furnished an encouragement to those students 

with useful diagrams of the Dantesque who wish to obtain a preliminary 

universe, of Hell, Purgatory, a$ul the survey of the lemd before they attempt 

* Rose of the Blessed^ and adorned with tofouow Dante through his long and 

a beautiful group of the likenesses of the arduous pilgrimage. Of all poets 

poet, and with symbolic figures {on the Dante stands most in need of such 

binding) in which the taste and execu- assistance as this book offers.**— 

Hon of Mr. D, G, Rotsetti will be re- Saturday Rbvibw. 
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Hymns and other Versea By William 

Bright, D.D., Canon of Christ Chnrcht and R^jns Professor 

of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford. Second 
Edition. Small 8vo. 5^. 

Parisli Musings ; or, Devotional Poems. 

By John B. D. Monsell, LL.D., late Vicar of S. Nicholas, 
Guildford, and Rural Dean. New Edition. Small 8vo. $s. 
Also a Cheap Edition. Cloth limp, is, 6^. ; or in paper 
cover, I J. 



Miscellaneous Poems. By Henry 

Francis LVts, M. A. New Edition. Small 8vo. $s. 

The Elegies of Propertius. Translated 

into English Verse, by Charles Robert Moore, M.A. 
Small 8vo. 2s, 6(L 

The niad of Homer, Translated by J. G. 

CoRDBRY, late of Balliol College, Oxford, and now of H.M. 
Bengal Civil Service. Two Vols. 8vo. 161. 

English Nnraery Rhymes, Translated 

into French. By John Roberts, M. A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. Square i6mo. 2s» 6d, 

Physical Facts and Scriptural Record ; 

or, Eighteen Propositions for Geologists. By the Rev. W. 
B. Galloway, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark's, R^ent's Park, 
Author of '< Egypt's Record of Time,'' &c. 8vo.. lot, 6d, 
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Immanuel: Thoughts for Christmas and 

other Seasons, with other Poems. By A. Middlemore 
Morgan, M.A. Small Svo. 6s. 

Mazzaroth; or, the Constellations. By 

Frances Rolleston. Royal 8vo. 12s, 
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lattitngton'jB! Detiotional %ttitfi. 

IN ELEGANT BINDINGS, SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 

** T^O many persons there is something repulsive in a devotional 
X volume unbound, and Messrs. Rivington have now turned 
their attention to the binding of their Devotional Library in forms 
that, like the books themselves, are neat, handsome, good, and 
attractive."— T^/i^ Bookseller, 

tne Cl^ri0ti8n ^ear* 

z6mo. Elegantly printed with red borders. 

£ s. d. 
Calf or Morocco limp^ blind tooled ... 050 

The same, illustrated with Steel Engravings • 066 

The sa»Ac, illustrated with a choice selection of 

Photographs . . . . . . 090 

Morocco superior . . . . . • 066 

Russia limp^ gilt cross . . . . . . 086 

Russia limp^ gilt lines and gilt cross, illustrated with 

A choice selection op Photographs . . . o S3 6 

Turkey Morocco, limp circuit , • . . 076 

Russia, limp circuit . • . . . . 090 

Cheap edition, without the red borders. 

Fkekch KoAS, red inlaid or gilt outline cross . . o z 6 

The Same, illustrated with Steel Engravings • 026 

French Morocco, gilt extra , , . . • 020 

tne 3Intit8tion of C^irtiett is also kept in the above-mentioned styles 
at the same prices. 

TAe other Volumes of ** The Devotional Series," »/«..•— 

tSa^Ior'jet l^ol? ILtbtitfl^ WLiU^xC^ ILorli'0 Puppet 

!|^erlbett'0 (Sngliietl^ PoentiS ann ProDetibiS 

Can be had in a variety of elegant bindings. 
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Adams {William), Smcrtd A Uegvries 

IVantin^s of the Holy Week 

A Kmmfis, Imifafum ofChrut , . . .77 

Alpord (Dean), Lt/e, l^oumal, and Letters . 

■ GrteJt Testament . 

————— New Testament for English Readers 

AnvRsyms {BlshopX Manual for the Stch . 

Angels, The Holy .... 

Annotated Book of Common Prayer 

Con^endious Edition 

Annual Register .... 

Arnold (T. YL\ Sermons in a Country Village 
Ascetic Library : edited by Orby Shiplky :— 

Mysteries of Mount Calvary . • • 

Counsels on Holiness of Life . • 

Preparation for Death . • . • 

Examination ^ Conscience . • . . . 

Athanasian Creed. Recent Theories considered, by G. D. W. Ommannry 
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Damnatory Clauses of" by Malcolm MacColl 
Athanasian Origin offhy J. S. Brbwer . 
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Baker's (W.), Manual of Devotion for Schoolboys 
Ball (T.) On the XXXIX ArticUs 
Bampton Lectures for 1865, by J. B. Mozlby 

— x866, by H. P. Liddon 

X867, by E. Garbbtt 

: X872, by J. R. T. Eaton 

-1874, by Stanley Leathbs 



Baring-Gould (S.X Origin and Development ofReHgicus Belief 

Post-Medieeval Preachers 
I Curious Myths of the Middle Ages 

Barkett (W. A.), FloTvers and Festivals 

— — ^ Chorister's Guide 

Bkrro^{G.SX The Mystery of Christ 

Bbamont (W. J.), and Campion (W. M.X Prayer Book Interleaved 

Bbavbn (JambsX Help to Catechising 

Bickbrstbth (Dean), Catechetical Exercises on the Apostlei Creed 

Questions IllustraHng the XXXIX Articles 

i (E. H.), Yesterday, To-day, and for Ever 

■ The Tiuo Brothers 
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Bishop (C K. K. ), NoUt 9n Church Orpuu 
Blunt (J. H.X AnuctaUd Praytr Book 

CompendioMX Edtiion 

Dictumaty of Th^t^cgy 



Sects, Heresies t A»c, 



■ DirecUrtum Pastorale 
Doctrine qfthe Ch$trch of England 
Sacraments and SacramenUu Ordinances 
Household Theology 
Key to Church Catechism . 

History (Ancient) 

(Modem) 



Holy BibU 
Pray Of Booh 



Reformation of the Church of England 

and Phillimorb (W. G. ¥.\ Booh of Church Law 



Body (Gborgb), Life ofyusHfication 

. ' — ' — Temptation 

Bossuet and his Contemporaries 

Brkwer (T. S.X Athanasian Origin of the Athanasian Creed 

Bridge (d). History of French Literature . 

Bright (J. '^vjMQiL)^ngUsh History . . 

Bright (WilliamX -rm/A oim/Z^ 

— — — — — ^-^— Hymns andotJker Verses , 

— — and Mbdd (P. G.), Liber Precum Puhlicarum 

Browning (Oscar), Historical Ha$idboohs. See under " Historical,** 
Bruton (£. G.X Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act 
BuRKB (Edmund), R^flefiions onjthe French Revolution 



Campion (W. M.X and Bbamont(W. }.)» Prayer Booh Interleaved 

Carr (Arthur), Notes on S, Luh^s Gospel . 

Chilcot (William), Evil Thoughts 

Christian Painter of the Nineteenth Century 

■ ■ Year .*••.. 



Church Builder 
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Law, Booh of, by J. H. Blunt and W. G. F. Phillimorb 
Organs, by C. K. K. Bishop 
by F. H. Sutton 



Churton (W. R.X Defence ofthe'EngUsh Ordinal . 

Clergy Charities, I*istof .... 

Companion to the Old Testament . 

-^ ' Lord r Supper, by the Plain Man's Friend 

Compton (BbrdmorbX The Catholic Sacrifice 

•' The Armoury of Prayer 

Consoling Thoughts in Sickness 

CoRDBRY (T. G.), Translation of Hornet's Iliad 

CosiN (Bishop), Religion of the Realm of England 

Crakb (A. D.), First Chronicle of Mscendune 

^— — — — — Second- 



' History of the Church under the Roman Empire 
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